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INTRODUCTION 


ducating Toward Wisdom is a resource for school leaders and teachers to 

build on the current strengths of their school and to bring renewal to various 
aspects of their school. School leaders need to stimulate ongoing dialogue about 
what it means to be a Christ-centered learning community in which students, 
parents, and teachers build a shared vision, develop and implement a dynamic 
curriculum, provide a learning-centered pedagogy, and value life-connected 
assessment. 


Educating Toward Wisdom challenges schools to improve themselves from 
the inside out. It is not prescriptive but is designed to be adapted in local 
communities so that schools can become stronger and better learning 
communities. 


A learning community should lead us into caring for ourselves and our fellow 
human beings, it should help us think and act with intelligence, sensitivity, and 
courage, and to be faithful to God's call and claim on our lives. A learning 
community shouid educate ourselves and our students in ways that make it 
probable that we 


- become competent swimmers in an ocean of information, 
- develop knowledge from being fed mind-nourishing food, 


- come to understanding by believing and seeing God's word of life in all 
creaied things, 


- search for meaning and find wisdom in hearing, uncovering, and 
following Goa's laws for life. 


Educating Toward Wisdom came together in the midst of the journey of Christian 
education in which members of learning communities often find themselves 
asking each other, “But where can we find wisdom? Where and how do we 
reach understanding? (Job 28:12) 


Michael Card sings: 


The Way of Wisdom starts out 

With a step of holy fear 

And it makes tis way alone 

By every good word that you hear 
It has to do with passion 

And it has to do with pain 

lt has to do with One 

Who has both died and rose again 


The Way of Understanding lies 
In not how much you know 
For the pathway is a Person 
That you come to love and so 
You can stop pretending 
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That it all depends on you 

For it's not how much you love 

As much as how much He loves you 
How much He loves you 


The Way of Wisdom beckons us 
To find the end of fear 
That perfect loves pursues. 
For Wisdom did not come 
To simply speak the words of truth. 
He's the Word that makes us true. 
Michael Card, The way of wisdom, Kingsway Music 


John Calvin wrote, “Nearly all the wisdom we possess, that is to say, true and 
sound wisdom, consists of two parts: the knowledge of God and of ourselves.” 
Institutes 1.1.1 


Eugene Peterson places the discovery of wisdom in the interconnectedness 
between heaven and earth: 


“Wisdom” is the biblical term for on-earth-as-it-is-in-heaven everyday 

living. Wisdom is the art of living skillfully in whatever actual conditions we 
find ourselves. It has virtually nothing to do with information as such, with 
knowledge as such. A college degree is no certification of wisdom — nor is it 
primarily concerned with keeping us out of moral mud puddles, although it 
does have a profound moral effect upon us. 


Wisdom has to do with becoming skillful in honouring our parents and raising 
our children, handling our money and conducting our sexual lives, going to 
work and exercising leadership, using words well and treating friends kindly, 
eating and drinking healthily, cultivating emotions within ourselves and 
attitudes toward others that make for peace. Threaded through all these 
items is the insistence that the way we think of and respond to God is the most 
practical thing we do. In matters of everyday practicality, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, takes precedence over God.” 


Eugene Peterson, 1995, Proverbs, The Message. 
Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress 


John VanDyk states it this way: 


“What is wisdom? According to the Bible, a wise person both understands 
and does the will of God (Eph 5:15-17). ...wisdom is not merely collecting and 
amassing theoretical or factual knowledge; nor is it simply gaining technical 
Skills. Wisdom is knowledge and understanding deepened into spiritual insight 
and expressed in loving service (James 3:13} Wisdom originates in the fear of 
the Lord and is enhanced by faith, hope, love, knowledge, spiritual insight, 
and active discipleship.” 


John VanDyk, 1985. The Beginning of Wisdom: the nature 
and task of the Christian school. Grand Rapids, CSI. 
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‘ e« Wisdom is timed - it is embedded in tradition, it is formed, grasped and 
handed down in the midst of history and change, and is itself responsive 
to change, requiring flexible discernment to know when fo apply it in 
specific circumstances; 


« Wisdom is relational — it is founded in a right relation to the known and a 
communal relation to other knowers, a relation with an ethical dimension 
grounded in love, humility, intimacy and trust: 


¢ Wisdom is focused on connections - It is a response to a creation which is 
ordered, coherent, interconnected and intrinsically meaningful; 


* Wisdom is open-ended and trustful —- rejecting the ideal of detached 
mastery it never fully conquers the known, but remains open to mystery; 


* Wisdom is playful - it suggest an explanatory, non-mechanistic, freely 
responsive kind of reflection, both ordered and spontaneous, disciplined 
and exuberantly joyful." 


D. Smith, 1998. “Knowing as wisdom” Journal of Education 
and Christian Belief 2:1 (Spring) p.28 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


The Bible, then, makes clear that we must wholeheartedly serve God and our neighbor (Lev. 
19:18; Deut. 6:5; Matt. 22:37-40). In every sector of society we are to be disciples of Jesus, joyfully 
bringing the message of redemption. We must hear and respond to the cry of the poor and the 
oppressed. We must discern and expose the evil that pervades the worlds of science, technology, 
politics, and the media. We must develop alternatives to the rampant materialism, selfishness, 
and greed around us and among us (Matt, 28:20; 1 John 4:1-6}. We must bring Christ's healing 
message to a world that is deeply affected and distressed by sin (Rom. 8:20-22). 


Such discipleship requires wisdom. In fact, as God's people facing the world, we are expressly 
commanded to walk in wisdom (Col. 4:5). So a Christian school must take our children along the 
path that leads from the beginning of wisdom to its fullness in Christ. What is wisdom? According 
to the Bible, a wise person both understands and does the will of God (Eph. 5:15-17). In other 
words, wisdom is not merely collecting and amassing theoretical or factual knowledge: nor is it 
simply gaining technical skills. Wisdom is knowledge and understanding deepened into spiritual 
insight and expressed in loving service (James 3:13}. Wisdom originates in the fear of the Lord and 
is enhanced by faith, home, love, knowledge, spiritual insight, and active discipleship. “The fear of 
the Lord,” the Bible teaches, “is the beginning of wisdom; all who follow His precepts have good 
understanding” (Ps. 111:10). 


Thus a Christian school is a place where Christian educators refuse to be satisfied with providing 
only factual knowledge and marketable skills. Rather, teachers in a Christian school seek to 
transform all activities and studies into an expression of biblical wisdom, training the students to 
walk as disciples of Jesus Christ. 


excerpt from John Van Dyk, 1985. The Beginning of Wisdom: the nafure and 
task of the Christian School. Christian Schools international 
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Doug Blomberg asserts that wisdom “...allows one to weigh the elements of a 
situation and to make discerning judgments. Wisdom is more than the making 
of distinctions. It consists in knowing the meaning and the relative value of these 
distinctions, depending on the nature of the project one has in mind.” p. 101 


Wisdom ... “is a matter of knowing when, of matching precept to context... 
It is just action, that is, action that is in accord with the order of creation in its 
many and varied expressions.” p. 108 


“Wisdom calls us to listen to the voices of our subjects — both students and 
content -and to hear in his creation the voice of God.” p.111 


D. Blomberg, 1995. "Teachers as articulate artisans,” in 
Nurturing reflective Christians fo teach: a valiant role for the 
nation’s Christian colleges and universities. D. C. Elliot, ed. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America. 


“Wisdom is learnt experientially and expressed in ways of acting that are 
sensitive to the context. It is embedded in reciprocal relationships with the 
natural and social world which are characterized by care or love, for the 
world is ordered and coherent, turned not towards evil but fundamentally 
beneficent. It is communal as well as individual, recognizing the authority of 
an ongoing tradition but holding to this flexibly. If rests in trust, an optimistic 
view of life’s potential, which is intimately linked with commitment to a 
source of order and meaning. It thus favours radical belief, characterized 
by empathy, vulnerability, dialogue, listening to what the situation says. It 
recognizes an ethical (or more broadly normative) demand, such that there 
is a way one ought to act in a given situation and not to do so is disobedient. 
it revels in the dynamic nature of life, the challenge of the serendipitous 
and the contingent. It eschews logical control, knowing its own limitations, 
favouring humility and submission and a patient acceptance of the mystery 
at the heart of life. ft accepts that there will often be puzzles, but does not 
surrender its optimism in the face of these, because of an undergirding faith in 
the interconnectedness and reliability of all things." p. 17 
Wisdom ... “is not an individual possession. It grows only in dialogue between 
expert and novice as together they put questions to the world of their 
experience and listen to its response. It has as both condition and goal, a 
learning community.” p. 25 
D. Blomberg, 1998. "The Practice of wisdom: knowing when." 
Journal of Education and Christian Belief 2:1 p. 7-26. 
David Smith identifies some of the elements of wisdom that are important for 
educators: 


“The contours of knowing-as-wisdom in the Hebrew tradition can be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


e« Wisdom is multidimensional - it goes beyond (but includes) the narrowly 
rational to embrace the experiential and its different ways of knowing; 


FS ee ee 
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How to Use this Resource 


Educating Toward Wisdom serves as professional resource for administrators and 
curriculum leaders in Christian schools. It brings together numerous ideas and 
activities to challenge and affirm deeply-held beliefs about Christian education. 
Educating Toward Wisdom 


e provides ideas and examples for building community, 


* serves as a catalyst for school leaders to use in leading faculty discussions 
about vision, 


* encourages ongoing curriculum development, 
* provides avenues for personal and collective renewal of pedagogy, and 


* challenges current assessment practices. 


Educating Toward Wisdom makes explicit the questions many educators ask from 
time to time but seldom have or take time to fully explore. This resource does 

not give many answers, instead it provides processes and models for dialogue 
among school leaders and faculty — as a whole staff, in small groups, or on 
leadership teams. 


Educating Toward Wisdom is designed to be adapted at the school and 
classroom level on the basis of local school missions. It does not prescribe a 
particular outcome but seeks fo enable administrators and teachers to 


¢ move forward in shaping their learning community, 
* renew or refine their vision, 
* ensure depth of understanding in their curriculum, 
* strive to enrich their pedagogy, 
e re-think and enhance their assessment. 
We hope that Educating Toward Wisdom fosters rich dialogue among colleagues 


and honest self-reflection. Our personal experiences as Christian educators 
verifies Parker Palmer's testimony, 


“If we want to grow in our practice, we have two primary places to go: to 
the inner ground from which good teaching comes and to the community 
of fellow teachers from which we can learn more about ourselves and our 
craft.” (The courage to teach, p. 141) and; 


‘The growth of any craft depends on shared practice and honest dialogue 
among the people who do it.’ (p. 144) 


How this resource is organized 


Educating Toward Wisdom has five sections: Community, Vision, Curriculum, 
Pedagogy, and Assessment. Each section has a page with guiding questions, 
several feature articles for in-depth study, numerous activities for school-based 
professional development, short resource articles to accompany some of the 
activities, and a list of recommended resources for further study. 
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How Do We Forge a Community for Learning? Seats G. Stronks 
and Doug 


Blomberg, 

How do we forge a 
community for learning?” in 
A vision with a task: Christiar 
schooling for responsive 
discipleship. Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books. Reprinted 
by permission of the 

Calvin Center for Christian 


Monday, 3:15 School, Karla, Emmy, Ted, and 
Sam get together frequently 
to exchange ideas about 


their teaching, propose ways 


As Ken Heard made his way 
to the staff meeting, his eyes 


caughi a glimpse of the 
picture of his first graduating 
class as principal. He could 
remember the first faculty 
meeting he had lead... 
what a challenge that had 
been. Numerous interruptions 
over petty concerns. One 
teacher's suggestions had 
been met by soft but not 
inaudible comments by 
others. Even personal put 
downs were frequent. 


Now, almost fen years later, 
a different atmosphere 
pervaded mosi meetings. 
Teachers listened well, 

they were courteous and 
congenial in responding 

to each other's ideas. 
Nevertheless, Ken wondered 
whether the outward 
politeness hid some crucial 
differences of views about 
schooling, differences that 
hindered fhe staff from 
developing a better learning 
environment. One of today’s 
agenda ifems, a request by 
the grade eleven students to 
be given a day off schoo! to 
work ai the City Foodbank, 
would certainly test the 
staff's willingness to work as 
a community. Ken set his 
sights on at least leading a 
well focused and efficient 
meeting. 


Friday, 3:15 
At Central Station Christian 
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of extending or modifying 
units for particular classes, 
and consider the needs of 
particular students. Their 
meetings are held in a spirit 
of mutual trust and support 

as they encourage and 
challenge one another in their 
work. On Fridays they gather 
briefly to conclude their 
week of teaching. They share 
stories of the day’s learning 
experiences. In communal 
prayer they bring praise to 
God for the gifts he has shown 
them in their students during 
that week and they present 
personal and student needs 
for his care. They also commit 
themselves to take some fime 
away from schoo! work. 


re schools collections of students 

who come together to be 
educated by teachers for individual 
self-fulfillment? Or do schools 
educate to submerge individuals in 
societal needs? No one takes either 
extreme in this debate. Nevertheless, 
Mountain City and Central Station 
are at different poinis between these 
two poles. The way they structure 
learning, the way their teachers react 
to “outside” learning experiences, 
and even the design of their buildings 
indicate that a sense of community 
transcending North American 
individualism is more important for 
some Christians than for others. 


Schools in our society feel the 
persuasive and pervasive effects of 


COMMUNITY 


Scholarship. 
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individualism. Students want to choose 
their own courses, decide their own 
amount of effort, and develop their 
own rules. Teachers want to decide 
their own methods and content, limit 
their own workloads, and control their 
own classrooms. Parents want schools 
to fit their personal purposes, to use 
their own reading preferences, and to 
allow them to decide their children’s 
COUISES. 


Although schools often lack an 

official common purpose, both the 
curriculum in use and the hidden 
curriculum show a great dea! of 
commonality in North America. 

The implicit goals of schools are 
remarkably similar: to enable students 
to become productive members of 
an individualistic, consumeristic, and 
relativistic society. Frequently Christian 
schools promote “the Christian good 
life" more than they encourage the 
growih of discipleship. In these schools 
the frequent contradiction between 
our culture’s goal of acquisition and 

a Christian life of service is not clearly 
explored. 


Schools have developed well- 
organized ways to teach individual 
students. By grouping students 
according to age, ability, and class, 
and by dividing knowledge into 
separate subjects, schools process 
students systematically. To meet 
special interests and social needs, 
schools have established breaks from 
study to provide time for personal 
interaction, setting up a variety of 
extracurricular activities and sports 
programs. 


Schools, however, foster isolation. 
Students most often study alone even 
if learning the same subject at the 
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same time in the same classroom. 
They hear one another asking the 
teacher questions. During class 
discussions they may address each 
other. But they typically work about 

on assignments, especially when 
doing their “best” work (Goodlad 
1984,105-106). By making it a private 
quest, the curriculum camouflages the 
true nature of knowledge. Students 
experience learning in a distorted way 
when they are required to accumulate 
content just by themselves with little 
discussion with classmates. Knowledge 
becomes something gained by 
individual effort and achievement and 
used for personal self advancement 
(Bricker 1989,49). 


The present crisis in schools and in the 
lives of their participants is among 
other things, a consequence of 
structuring learning primarily as a 
private, individual matter. Schools 
also require teachers to work alone. 
They must be effective individually in 
maintaining control of their classes. 
They are expected to come fully 
equipped with personal expertise 

in teaching subject matter and 
managing their classrooms. Such an 
individualistic conception of the roles 
of students and teachers frames most 
learning in our schools. 


Christian schools need to examine 
how such a condition has affected us. 
We are called to a life of discipleship, 
personally and communally. Christian 
schools must become living examples 
of Christ-confessing communities. They 
must operate in the ways that enable 
students and teachers to unfold the 
gifts that they have been given. They 
must develop ways of sharing each 
other's joys and burdens, looking 

out for the interests of others. They 
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must give expression to seeking and 
celebrating shalom. They must be 
communities for learning rather than 
individual cells that happen to be 
together for the sake of efficiency, “a 
collection of classrooms surrounded by 
a common perking lot.” 


Varying Conceptions of Communities 
of Learning 


Mountain City Christian School is proud 
of the way in which students and 
teachers can develop themselves 

in their own way. Yet in practice 

the school emphasizes its common 
rules, standard course requirements, 
and well-established patterns of 
knowledge transmission. Students 
and teachers clearly understand the 
shared expectations for individual 
success. On the other hand, Central 
Station Christian School emphasizes 
that each student and teacher is 
called to be part of a community for 
learning. Both teachers and students 
are engaged in learning together, 
often collaboratively. Knowledge and 
insight grows as they interact with one 
another and with the curriculum. 


In the sense that in both schools 
groups of people learn, they can be 
said to be communities for learning, 
albeit very different ones. We can 
classify schools, including Christian 
ones, as contractual, hierarchical, or 
covenant communities (Kirkpatrick 
1986). 


In contractual schools, students 

and teachers are considered to 

be individuals who come together 
voluntarily to achieve their own 
ends. The community is seen as a 
social bond between independent 
individuals who subject themselves to 
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each other while still primarily looking 
out for their own private interests. 
Students are viewed as rational, 
potentially autonomous individuals 
who can best develop their identity 
by building personal knowledge and 
values. These schools emphasize 

the self-actualization of students, 
constructing their own knowledge 
and determining their own values. The 
primary focus of classroom learning is 
on individual academic achievement. 
Even though constant negotiation has 
to occur to find a basis for consensus 
in classroom atmosphere, there is 

little sense of caring, compassion, 

or generosity. Rather, there is an 
acceptance that teachers and 
students are free to do what they want 
and to follow their own needs and 
interests. 


in the hierarchical model of 
community, on the other hand, the 
social dimension takes precedence 
over the individual. Students are 
primarily social beings whose lives 
find their fulfillment in the community 
and therefore become subservient to 
it (Kirkpatrick 1986,86). They are free 
when they adhere to the values and 
rules that the school maintains, giving 
up freedom for the good of the whole, 
for organic solidarity. There is a clear 
hierarchical delineation of function 
and role for administrators, teachers, 
and students. Teachers instruct: 
students obtain knowledge through 
taking courses and then meeting the 
requirements for graduation. Active 
student involvement centers on 
extracurricular activities and not on 
the nature and scope of classroom 
learning or the day-to-day functions of 
the school. 


Neither of these models recognizes 
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that community is at the heart of a 
person's relationship with God and 
with other people. A person is born 
to be cared for, born into a love 
relationship with other persons. With 
proper nurturing by parents, children 
will learn to form their own intentions 
and to acquire the skill to execute 
them and develop the knowledge 
and foresight to act responsibly as 
members of a community (Kirkpatrick 
1986,174). The basic unit of personal 
existence is not the individual but two 
persons in personal relation. We are 
not persons by individual right, but by 
virtue of our relation to one another. 
In this relationship, we image God. 
Only in community does the person 
appear in the first place, and only in 
community can the person continue 
to become (Palmer 1983,57}. 


This type of community can be called 
a covenant community. Its members 
pledge to love and serve each other 
without conditions. They love others 
because Jesus first loved them. God 
affirms persons and thereby frees them 
to affirm the worth of others. Thus a 
covenant community is the work of 
both God and humans. United as 

one people in Christ, human beings 
covenant to support each other 

in loving interaction, functioning 

as unique but interdependent 
members of the body of Christ. 
Members exercise their gifts in humility, 
gentleness, and patience, striving for 
the unity that the Spirit provides. 


Schools as Covenant Communities 
August 29 


Rob Boonstra glanced at his 
watch as he left the house. 
7:15. Just enough time fo walk 
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to Central Station and be on 
time for the interview with a 

new family. Walking at a steady 
pace Rob recalled the first years 
of the new school. The frequent 
discussions and debates about 
developing the school as a 
community of learning had 
enabled parents, teachers, and 
students to reexamine their ideas 
about teaching and learning. 
Today’s interview provided them 
with another opportunity to share 
and extend those ideas. 


Rob reached the school after 

a brisk ten minute walk. What 

a welcoming feeling one 
experienced upon entering the 
bright, well-lit foyer! Green piants, 
student and staff art on the walls, 
several well-placed chairs, and 
the sculptured school logo all 
combined to make a person feel 
welcome. 


“Hello, Rob,” Karla said, “all set 
for a stimulating interview? The 
Manleys have some definite 
ideas about what a school 
should be like. Apparently in their 
previous Christian school they 
felt that they were never quite 
accepied.” 


When Sonya and Fred Manley 
arrived Karla greeted them 

at the door and introduced 
them to Rob Boonstra, the 
board representative, and 

Sam Freeland, the staff 
representative. Karla began the 
meeting with a brief overview of 
the school's goals, emphasizing 
that Central Station seeks 

to establish an atmosphere 

of trust through developing 
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mutually supportive and caring 
relationships. 


“Will our daughter and son be 
able to feel at home here?” 
Sonya asked. “In their last school 
they were given their desks and 
lockers and soon became just 
one of twenty-eight individuals 
in their classes. Little effort was 
made fo help them get to know 
their classmates and fhey didn’t 
meet the teacher until the first 
day of school. They are worried 
that it won't be any different 
here.” 


Sam Freeland welcomed the 
opportunity to describe the 
process the staff at Central 
Station used to build community 
among the students. "Af the 
beginning of each school! 

year each of us works with a 
group of students to establish 

an atmosphere of trust and 
respect for one another. We 
emphasize that all students share 
a common purpose, and they 
work together in their learning. 
By sharing their personal stories 
and encouraging each other 
individually and as a group, your 
children should develop a sense 
of security, a feeling of being ‘at 
home.’ In their respective groups, 
they will be paired with another 
student to assist them through 
the first weeks of feeling like a 
‘stranger.”' 


“That sounds like a good process 
for them,” Fred responded. 

“But how will we be able to 
become a part of the school 
community? Although we 

were in the previous school for 
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four years, we always felt like 
outsiders. We weren't members 
of the same denomination and 
little was done to help us fee! 
welcome; nor were we invited to 
make worthwhile contributions 
to the school other than assisting 
in fundraising activities. We feel 
that each of us has abilities and 
time to contribute to the school.” 


A parent himself, Rob 
sympathized. "We use a similar 
process for welcoming new 
parents and enabling them to 
feel at home. After this interview 
we will introduce you fo the 
house parents who lead a group 
of parents throughout the school 
year. They meet early in the 

year to share issues they feel are 
important to discuss during the 
year. As a group they affirm their 
acceptance of fhe goals of the 
schoo! and establish their own 
common purpose by choosing 
the actions that they can take 
as they discuss each issue. Our 
house groups fill a dual purpose. 
They make it possible for parents 
in the school community fo share 
in the school’s responsibility for 
student learning and, secondly, 
through involving parents with 
one another in problem solving 
they enrich individual parents 
and decrease their feelings of 
isolation. We hope that you 
would soon feel at home among 
the parents that send their 
children to our school.” 


“What are some of the avenues 
that are open for direct 
involvement in the school?” 
Sonya asked. 
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“At Central Station, we are 
parents’ partners in encouraging 
student learning. The roles 

of parents and teachers are 
complementary. Throughout 
tne year there are many 
opportunities for parents to 
become involved. We have an 
outline of the themes and units 
that are addressed with each 
group of students. Some parents 
will be able fo volunteer their 
assistance in the development 
and teaching of units. Students 
will choose some of the fopics 
and issues they will study, both 
individually and in groups, They 
will work with their teachers 

and the parents who are 
resource persons for that unit. 
When students complete their 
work during the year we have 
several special occasions in 

the afternoons and evenings 

at which students present what 
they have learned. The adults 
that have been a part of that 
unit, as well as the students’ 
parents, will be invited to share in 
the celebration,” 


The concept of the school as a 
community of learners, a place where 
all participants engage in learning and 
teaching, provides a way of thinking 
about schools that is different from 

the current framework (Barth 1990, 

42). In a community of learners, adults 
and children learn simultaneously: 
posing and solving problems important 
to them, thinking analytically and 
critically, and so on. Students and 
teachers see each other learning; 

they see the principal learning. All 
members are visibly engaged with one 
another for the purpose of learning. 
They support and encourage each 
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other in their tasks because all want 
to be responsive disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Their personal commitment 
to him enables them to develop a 
community for learning. 


Schools that are covenant 
communities do not consist of 
individuals who work together 
because then they will each achieve 
more individual learning. Neither 

do they swallow up individuals into 

a corporate whole, losing all sense 
and experience of the riches of 
individuality. Instead, they foster an 
environment where students and 
teachers take delight in being with 
each other and build relationships 
based on a genuine desire to be with 
and for others. They cannot do so, of 
course, solely through their own efforts. 
Jean Vanier (1979,73) points out that 
we must become conscious of “the 
limitations and weaknesses of human \ i | 
energy, and the forces of egoism, 

fear, aggression and self-assertion 

which govern human life, and make 

up all the barriers which exist between 

people. We can only emerge from 

behind these barriers if the Spirit of 

God touches us, opens the barriers 

and heals and saves us.” 


Schools therefore should not seek to 
create independent learners but to 
increase the ways in which students 
develop their abilities and ways of 
interacting with and for one another. 
Schools should develop mutual 
interdependence among parents, 
teachers, and students. Each member 
should respond to others on the basis 
of common commitment, values, and 
purpose. 


Leadership in a covenant community 
school is based on differentiation of 
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tasks and responsibilities and not on 
hierarchical position. All members of 
the educational community have 
intrinsic worth as image bearers of 
God, Students, teachers, parents, 
principals, and board members care 
called to different meaningful offices. 
Each office calls for a particular 

kind of service, with authority and 
responsibility that is appropriate to it 
(Fowler 1990,114). Parents are called 
to nurture their children so that they 
are able to live freely and responsibly 
in service to God. Students are 
responsible for their learning and to 
discover the depth and the breadth 
of God's creation. Teachers provide 
opportunities for student learning 

in ways that empower students to 
exercise their tasks. Principals give 
direction and encouragement for 
teachers and students to fulfill their 
respective callings. Board members 
exercise communal oversight helping 
ali members of the school community 
take on their responsibilities effectively 
(Fowler 1990,118). All members of the 
school community are involved in 
building mutually helpful relationships 
as well as value orientations, 
perceptions, abilities, and knowledge 
that enable the members to function 
more fully in attaining both personal 
and communal goals (Benne 1990,87). 


Working in a covenant community is 
not without its tensions. Tensions arise 
from conflicts within each person 

and between different persons. Such 
tensions reveal flaws that require 
reevaluation, greater humility, and 
stronger support. As teachers and 
students work together to resolve 

the tensions that arise they need to 
develop a great deal of sensitivity, 
understanding, and patience. Growth 
begins when persons begin to accept 
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their own weakness. Love makes 

us weak and vulnerable because it 
breaks down barriers that we have 
built up around ourselves. It lets others 
reach us and makes us sensitive 
enough to reach them (Vanier 1979, 
18). A Christian school community will 
be one that accepts human weakness 
and honors the humility that Christ's life 
exemplifies. 


Three Essential Ingredients of a 
Covenant Learning Community 


Mountain City Christian School 
Staff Meeting, January 15 


The Staff Relations Committee 
was ready to present its report. 
At the end of June, Dennis, 
Linda, Greg, and Margie had 
volunteered io do some reading 
during the fall and to meet at 
the end of November and once 
more in December, in order to 
prepare a report that would 
initiate staff discussion in January. 
The committee's mandate had 
been developed during the 
staff's end-of-year reflections. 
Many staff members felt that 
personal relationships were 

fairly good, almost as good as 
could be expected. However, 
many also felt that professional 
relationships could be improved. 


Ken Heard called the meeting 
to order, briefly reviewed the 
commitiee's fask, and asked the 
commitiee to begin its report. 


Linda made a few opening 
remarks. “We've had a number 
of meetings and discussions. 
We've talked with many of you 
individually, and read a number 
of articles and several books 
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about staff relations. We placed 
a copy of our report in your 
mailbox last Friday. Today we 
want to highlight ifs major points 
and then begin a discussion 
about how we might improve 
our professional relationships with 
one another. 


“Our report has four parts. 
Dennis will describe our current 
situation, Margie will comment 
on the hindrances fo good staff 
relations, Greg will describe ways 
in which our staff could develop 
more collegial relationships, 

and | will conclude our report 
by introducing for discussion the 
actions we could take. Over to 
you, Dennis.” 


“Many of us have enjoyed 
numerous years together. 

We have shared moments 

of joy and celebration in 
graduations, school plays, and 
sport championships. We have 
shared moments of deep grief 
in the loss of loved ones among 
students and staff. Although we 
attend churches of different 
denominations we have been 
able to develop a unity of faith 
through prayer and common 
devotions in our staff room and in 
our classrooms. 


“Yet when we talked as a 
committee and with you as 
colleagues, some problems 
came fo the surface. It seems 
that there are disagreements on 
fundamental issues of schooling. 
As a further working out of our 
vision we need to come to grips 
with those disagreements, to 
own up to them, to find ways 
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of talking about them, and to 
develop ways of accepting 
each other in a deeper sense 
than we do now.” 


Next it was Margie’s turn. 

“We hinder the development 

of better relations with one 
another when we want our 

own ideas fo be the one and 
only right way, the solution. 

We hinder the development 

of better relations because 

we operate on the basis of our 
established notions about fellow 
staff members. Unconsciously 
and consciously we relate with 
one another on the basis of 
opinions we formed the first day 
we came fo this school. These 
preconceptions color the ways 
we perceive each other and 
block the development of better 
professional relationships. J 


“A crucial problem among 

us is our need to convert our 
colleagues fo our own way of 
thinking, Many of us expressed 
feelings that suggested that 

if only so-and-so would be 
convinced that our idea or way 
of thinking was correct then 
everything would be all right. 
When we focus on converting 
others to our own view we 
block ourselves from seeing and 
understanding our colleagues as 
they really are. 


“Finally, many of us reveal a 
tremendous need for control. 
We want someone to be in 
charge, to be responsible for 
what happens in our school 
and among the staff. In wanting 
someone else to be in control 
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we hesitate to accept ourown 
responsibility for the health of 
staff relationships.” 


Greg continued: "The 
commitiee wants to suggest 
that one way in which we avoid 
making staff relations stronger 

is when we flee from issues and 
problems when they appear. 
Remember last year when the 
issue of report card format 
arose? Many of us were quick to 
argue that we continue to use 
the present format because we 
were worried that discussing it 
would lead to a lengthy debate 
about evaluation. 


“We know that differences 

exist among us but we pretend 
that they don't by continuing 

to use the present format. We 
hurt staff relations when we 
continue to battle over issues 
such as achievement tests, 
extracurricular duties, student 
attendance, and others. 
Instead of listening to each 
other and developing genuine 
undersianding we press our 
views harder, hoping that we 
will convince others that we are 
right and fhey are wrong. At 
other times we develop alliances 
with colleagues who agree with 
us and form a subgroup that, 
sometimes quietly, sometimes 
overtly, hinders the development 
of community. 


“In times of crisis, like the 
Smithson tragedy two years ago, 
we have experienced a rich 
sense of unity, However, that 
sense of community gradually 
disappeared as our lives 
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returned to normal. Sometimes 
we experience momenis of 
oneness as we work together 
on the school play, graduation 
ceremony, or school team. 


“Our challenge is this: How can 
we expand those experiences of 
unity so that all of our teaching 
and learning is strengthened? 
Our commitiee would like to 
propose that we begin this 
process by developing a stronger 
sense of community among 
ourselves.” 


“Thank you, Greg,” Linda said, 
“After this brief overview of 
our report, we want to pause 
before we begin our discussion 
so that each of us has a 
moment to reflect on our own 
experiences....” 


The issues facing the staff of Mountain 
City exist in many Christian schools 
today. Christian schools are called 

to be communities for learning, 

but frequently they are not the 
communities they could be. Some 
Christian schools have difficulties with 
personality differences among staff 
members. Some have problems with 
contrasting views of the relationship 
between Christianity and culture. 
Some have significant differences 
between older and younger teachers. 
Other schools may face a breakdown 
of communication between board 
and staff, or between the principal 
and the student body. In still others the 
structures discourage the meaningful 
participation of all members of the 
school community. When situations of 
brokenness exist, healing must occur 
by building trust so that mutually 
supportive and caring relationships 
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can develop, and cooperative and 
creative action is fostered (Tucker 
1987,91). 


Three essential ingredients for a school 
to be a covenant community are 

the need for a common vision, an 
atmosphere of love and trust, and an 
ethos of leadership for service. 


First, a school covenant community 
needs to develop and experience 

ifs vision of shared values regarding 
teaching and learning. This covenant 
bond becomes the compass that 
charts the direction and inspires 
commitment and enthusiasm, with all 
participants being free to carry out 
responsively their aspect of the mission 
(Sergiovanni 1991,179). The common 
vision is the catalyst that nurtures the 
quality of interpersonal relationships 
and the conditions that promote 

and sustain meaningful learning 

(Barth 1990,45). School leaders should 
frequently and openly talk about the 
shared mission and commitment and 
encourage continued dialogue about 
what the school stands for and where 
it should be headed. 


A Christian school community must 
regularly provide ways in which its 
members can reaffirm their shared 
commitments. Through story, 
ceremony, and celebrations of 
learning, its members can renew 
their commitments and strengthen 
their experience of working toward 
common goals. Each school has its 
own story of the people who launched 
it and their vision. The experiences of 
ex-students, teachers, and parents 
provide a rich source of memories. 
Accomplishments and failures 

alike stimulate thoughtful reflection 
about ongoing issues in schooling. 
The shared vision of today's school 
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can be seen as part of the longer 
history of the Christians in a particular 
community. Indeed, the vision should 
be understood as part of the whole 
history of the people of God. Joyful 
celebrations such as graduations, 
assemblies, anniversaries, and reunions 
can all reinforce shared purpose, 
recognize diverse individual and group 
accomplishments and contributions as 
members have worked and learned 
together. 


A second necessary component of 

a covenant community is mutual 

love and compassion. Members must 
accept each other as they are and 
encourage each other to fulfill their 
calling. In this way they are bound 
together in trust and service, using 
their gifts for the benefit of others. 
Such loving interaction also demands 
honest communication and conflict 
resolution. Members engage each 
other in dialogue in ways that express 
care and support and heartfelt 
respect for differences of views. 
Through careful listening, genuine 
consultation, and honest expression of 
views, members develop appreciation 
for each other's giffs and accept 
each other's limitations. Members 
offer support to one another through 
recognizing differences in ways that 
reconcile and strengthen common 
goals. The atmosphere of mutual 
concern and trust developed by 
communicating board and committee 
members, parents, principals, 
teachers, and students share 
opportunities and responsibilities for 
making decisions that affect learning. 
Decisions are made in a way that 
transcends individual differences and 
roles. Participants feel free to express 
themselves by offering their individual 
gifts at various moments in the 
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decision making process. All members 
of the body share opportunities and 
responsibilities for making decisions 
that affect the learning environment. 
Rather than a hierarchy of position 
there is differentiation of tasks. 
Whatever their capabilities or gifts or 
position, all members are respected as 
vaiued members of the community. 


Persons in specific leadership positions 
lead in a spirit of love and nurture, 
enabling all members of the body 

to exercise their responsibilities. 
Leaders are spiritual models for other 
members, manifesting love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, and self- 
control. A school community finds its 
unity in Jesus Christ through the Spirit. 
Its members recognize that the unity 
that they experience is a gift of the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit enables each 
person to submit to the Lord and to 
each other. This unity does not mean 
uniformity. Each member has been 
given different gifts, each to be used 
in special, interdependent ways. 


Love and respect undergirding the 
implementation of a commen vision 
by persons who recognize that their 
special authority is given for serving 
the other members: here is the basis of 
the school as a covenant community. 
When the members of a community 
have established their common 
ground they can focus their attention 
on becoming that community, by 
caring, sharing, and working together. 
Through participation in setting group 
standards, discovering gifts and skills 
and clarifying roles, all members 

will feel that they have a voice and 
belong, and will experience the 
presence of other members. Members 
of the group are consulted and 
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share in decisions that affect their 
work. Through shared leadership and 
participation members are involved 
in problem solving and in developing 
plans and activities for learning that 
are grounded in a common vision 
and yet allow the diversity of gifts to 
blossom. 


Teacher-Teacher Relationships in the 
Christian School 


The January 15 discussion about 
staff relations at Mountain City 
Christian School resulted in a 
proposal fo hold a staff retreat. 
Margie had suggested that 
Pastor Mills of Hillside Community 
Church be invited to lead 

them in a community building 
workshop. Dennis contacted 
Stephanie Porter, the public 
school district's professional 
developmeni consulfant, to lead 
them in a workshop exploring 
ways of developing collegiality. 
The all-staff retreat was planned 
for February 21 and 22 at Elm 
Valley Retreat Center, a two- 
hour drive away. The retreat 
would provide time for personal 
and communal reflection, and 
build stronger community and 
closer collegiality. 


Atéa.m. on February 21, Pearl 
anxiously waited for a ride to the 
retreat. The staff had decided to 
car pool and she would be riding 
with Jim, Lynn, and Cal. Pearl 
wasn't so sure that this retreat 
was a good idea: what could 

be gained from sifting around 
talking for two days? She had lots 
of marking to complete, and a 
two-hour drive and sleeping in 

a strange bed could only mean 
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trouble for her back. But, at least 
she was riding with people with 
whom she got along. As Jim's 
car pulled up she picked up her 
suitcase and headed out the 
door. 


“Good morning, Pearl, " Jim 
cheerfully said as he opened 

the trunk. “Good morning, Jim, " 
Pearl replied, hesitantly. She had 
decided that her anxiety should 
not spoil the ride for the others, 
however, and as she entered the 
car she wished Lynn and Cal a 
more cheery “Good morning.” 


"So, what do you think, Pearl?” 
Cal said. “Will we be able to 
come fo some agreement as 
we discuss community and 
collegiality?” 


Pearl wished he hadn't jumped 
in with that question so soon. 

As she thought about how she 
should respond, Lynn joined 

in. “Well | think we are in for 
two interesting days. Look at 
who's all going fo be there. 
Can you imagine Greg, Willis, 
Glenn, Jacqui, and Valerie 
talking together about the same 
topic, let alone agreeing about 
something? At staff meetings 
they always argue vehemently 
about whatever comes up.” 


Pearl decided to be positive. 

“! believe it will be good to be 
away from school and home 

for wo days. | can't remember 
when | last did that, February has 
always been a gloomy month for 
me. Just being away will make 
the whole retreat worthwhile. 

As for discussing community 

and collegiality, | hope that we 
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can ge? beyond the griping 
about the administration and 
the schoo! board or the endless 
talk about basketball or hockey 
games that so offen dominate 
our staff room conversations, 

| hope each of us would think 
more carefully about our own 
students. What about you, Jim? 
What do you think this retreat will 
be like?" 


“I'm really looking forward to 
listening to Pastor Mills. He’s an 
inspirational pastor, very capable 
at leading group discussions. My 
neighbors really appreciate what 
he has done to enable their 
church fo live as a community. 
And while Stephanie Porter is 
new in this area apparently 

she has led many successful 
professional development 
seminars on the East Coast." 


“Hey.” Cal interjected, “there's 
the Elm Valley turnoff! That 
seemed like a short trip.” 


Teachers in Christian schools have 
often been able to develop and 
maintain good working relationships. 
Their common commitments and 
respect for each other’s abilities have 
enabled them to become a team 
whose focus is on providing a caring 
and warm learning environment. 

As a staff they meet regularly for 
devotions and prayer, encourage 

a cordial and friendly atmosphere 
in their interpersonal relations, and 
occasionally fake time for mutual 
reflection and discussion of various 
teaching methods. 


Yet Christian schools also face a 
number of problems in teacher- 
teacher relationships. In the present 
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school structure, teachers are valued 
for being able to teach their own 
students in their own classroom. 

They are expected to know their 
subject areas well and, from their first 
day of teaching, to be competent 

in classroom instruction. They are 
expected to know what to do and 
to deny or hide failures since snowing 
them would admit incompetence. 
Risking new approaches and failing 
is viewed more negatively than not 
trying at all. 


If teachers do not provide each 

other with mutual support through 
pedagogical interaction, or if they 

do not have a safe place fo air 

their uncertainties about particular 
teaching experiences, they will not 
receive the kind of feedback they 
need both to feel and to become 
good teachers (Lieberman and Miller 
1984,13-14). Yet in some schools 
teachers even agree to avoid sharing 
their experiences about teaching, 
classes, and students. By biding 

their perceptions about teaching, 
teachers do not recognize their 
achievements, but neither do they 
lose face. Staff room discussions avoid 
pedagogical interaction and focus on 
news, sports, and personal concerns. 
In even more negative settings, 

staff rooms deteriorate into places 
where the dominant mode of staff 
conversation involves griping about 
the administration, particular students, 
or the school board (Lieberman and 
Miller 1984,48}. Observing each other's 
classes would be the equivalent of 
risky evaluation and is therefore not 
done. Teaching in such a school 

is a lonely experience. There is an 
urgent need for examination of 
presenti practices and for a process of 
renewal, 
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The experience of personal community 
that is God's gift to us in Christ needs 
to be expanded into an experience 
of professional community. Our 
spiritual unity is a solid foundation, but 
we need to build on it responsibly. 
Teachers need opportunities to 
interact with one another about 
teaching and learning. If the school 

is going to become a professional 
community the quality of interactions 
between teachers and between 
teachers and principals needs to be 
improved. This requires establishing 

a climate of collegiality, a high 

level of collaboration characterized 
by mutual respect, shared work 
values, cooperation, and specific 
conversation about teaching and 
learning (Barth 1990). 


By breaking out of the isolation of the 
classroom, teachers find that working 
together on matters of curriculum 
and on learning activities makes them 
better prepared for leading students 
in learning. Through collegial work 
they find ways of recognizing their 
own strengths and the capabilities 

of others, as well as deepening their 
understanding of the school's mission. 
Through mutual effort teachers 

find support in their calling to be 
responsive disciples: unwrapping their 
different gifts, sharing each others 
joys and burdens (including resolving 
conflicts), and fostering a shalom-filled 
atmosphere in their school. 


The mutual respect and support that 
foster collegiality require that teachers 
engage in frequent conversation 
about learning and teaching. 
Teachers observe each other’s 
classes and provide each other with 
specific, edifying critiques. They also 
regularly plan and design, reflect 
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and evaluate, and prepare teaching 
materials together (Little 1982; 1990). 
In a helpful, trusting, and supportive 
atmosphere, teachers and principals 
in Christian schools can thus extend 
personal community into professional 
community, with collegiality breaking 
isolation and leading to teachers 
working together and becoming truly 
interdependent. 


Developing such community takes 
time and effort, however. Holding a 
retreat provides a seiting away from 
the day-to-day exigencies of home 
and school and enables the group 
to grow together in ways that often 
do not occur during the routines of 
school. Peer-associates, mentors, and 
coordinators can become catalysts 
in fostering a professional community 
Schools can provide substitutes to 
give teachers some time to visit each 
other's classes, and professional days 
for joint planning. 


Even then, as Scott Peck (1987) 

points out, the growth of community 
usually occurs in stages. At first, a 
group of teachers may be extremely 
pleasant with one another and avoid 
disagreement. Often unconsciously, 
teachers {especially Christian ones!) 
who want to care for each other do 
so by holding back some of the truth 
about themselves and their feelings in 
order to avoid conflict. The school is a 
“pretend community” that functions 
smoothly, but individuality, intimacy, 
and integrity suffer. 


This is often followed by a stage where 
individual differences come into the 
open but the teaching staff tries to 
obliterate them. The dominant group 
of teachers works hard to convert 
other members to its view in well- 
intentioned but misguided ways, 
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creating strife and bad feelings. The 
principal or another staff leader needs 
to point the way out when staff sense 
that they are going nowhere. 


In the third stage teachers begin 

to see each other as unique and 
worthwhile, each with contributions 

to bring to the common mission. Up 

to this point people have not been 
communicating openly; instead, 

they have set up barriers. Therefore, 
teachers need to empty themselves, 
to give up things that stand in the 
way so that they can truly hear and 
experience each other. They must 
deny themselves and submit to the 
healing that Jesus provides. Becoming 
a community of teachers involves 

a recognition that together they 
have been called by God to teach 
together, to love each other, and to 
pray and work together in response to 
the needs of students. 


Finally, the staff becomes a full 
community when members begin 

to talk about themselves, deeply 

and personally, with truthfulness and 
integrity becoming dominant. When 
members begin to express laughter 
and joy as well as sadness and grief 
about what is happening to them, 
then an extraordinary amount of 
healing begins to occur. Becoming 

a teaching community involves 
accepting being carried and loved by 
one another in a covenant relationship 
of interdependence (Vanier 1979,27}. 


Christian schools reveal evidence of 
all four of these stages at different 
points and about different issues. 

A school may have developed a 
strong sense of spiritual community 

as staff devotions become a time of 
personal testimony of faith and sharing 
of burdens. Devotions may provide 
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mutually edifying experiences and 
help develop a strong sense of unity 
centered around the gospel. Yet, 
simultaneously, the same staff may 
not have achieved the same sense of 
unity regarding their task for student 
learning. For example, discussions 
about the direction a school should 
take regarding student service projects 
or implementing learning activities 
that take students and teachers away 
from school property often reveal 
clear differences about the goals for 
learning. If a staff has not developed 
a shared vision and members have 
not made a commitment to work on 
that common vision, they will have 

a difficult time reaching agreement 
on issues that arise in day-to-day 
schooling. 


Student-Teacher Relationships 


The bell rang fo indicate the end 
of English class and the start of 
the morning break. As the other 
students left, Janine lingered, 
hoping to talk with Mr. Holbrook 
about the journal assignment 
that would soon be due. Having 
completed back-fo-back 
concluding lectures on Lord 

of the Flies, Cal Holbrook was 
anxious to get to the staff room 
for some coffee. Heading toward 
the door he saw that Janine was 
waiting for him. 


“Mr. Holbrook, do you have 

a few minutes?” Janine had 
wanted to talk with him about 
the journal assignment for two 
weeks but hadn't been able fo 
get up the nerve. 


“Sure, Janine, what's on your 
mind?” he replied, “Are you 
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having some trouble in one 

of your classes?” Students 
frequently confided in Cal about 
personal and school matters. 


“Well, I’m not sure how to put 
this. But I’m having a lot of 
trouble completing the journal 
assignment. And now that it 

is due next week | don't know 
what to do.” 


“That really surprises me,” Cal 
said. “You write so weil. Your 
essays and reports are among 
the best in the class. Why would 
a response journal give you 
trouble é" 


“IT know that writing essays and 
reports are not a problem for 
me. But journals are different. | 
am having trouble writing about 
myself, about my own thoughts. 
Each time | get about half-way 
down a page I rip it up and 
throw it away. What am | going 
to do? I'll never be able to 
complete this assignment,” 


What should Mr. Holbrook do? How 
should teachers and students relate 
with one another? 


Teachers and studenis are called 

to work together for the purpose of 
learning. The relationship between 
student and teacher is a pedagogical 
relationship, not a parental or 
customer one. A pedagogical 
relationship involves feachers, 
students, and subject matter in an 
umbrella of learning experiences. The 
teacher intends students to learn and 
grow; and students must be willing to 
learn and must be able to do so ina 
particular way suited for them (Van 
Manen 1991, 76-77). 
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Pedagogical relationships between 
teachers and students thrive in a 
caring classroom structured as a 
Christian learning community. Such a 
classroom becomes a place where 
“children learn to accept and use their 
abilities in relation to themselves and 
others and to experience the joys and 
difficulties of working unitedly towards 
common goals" (Van Brummelen 
1988,65). Teachers help their classes 
to become communities of faith, 
hope, and love that encourage 
diverse gifts and abilities fo be used 
interdependently. Working at being 
responsive disciples, students and 
teachers are involved in developing 
group unity, learning collaboratively, 
sharing joys and burdens, appreciating 
diversity of gifts, and celebrating 
shalom. 


Ina community of learning each 
member has special tasks. Each 
coniributes to the learning success 

of other members. Expressions of 
individuality are encouraged in ways 
that affirm gifts and stimulate the 
learning of other members in the class. 
All activities, classroom devotions, 
communal prayer, sharing time, 
working together on learning tasks, 
and interacting about discoveries and 
producis are developed in ways that 
contribute to building the classroom 
into a community of learning. 


Many elementary and some middle 
schools have successfully developed 
such communities. However, studies 
of high schools paint a bleak picture. 
One reason may be that adult/youth 
relationships in school often involve 
serious misperception: “Whenever 
[students] consulted any of the adults 
that were supposed to help them the 
adult's assumption was that something 
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must be very wrong. All they wanted 
was to talk fo a caring adult, but the 
price of a conversation was that they 
would be considered a problem case” 
(Powell, Farrar, and Cohen 1985, 47). 
It is not easy to build Community on 
the basis of differences rather than 
similarities. Schools too often settle 

for the absence of conflict as the 
definition of community. Frequently, 
this means “to live and let live." A 
community of shalom, however, is one 
in which the members actively work 
together and support one another in 
dynamic interaction. 


Powell, Farrar, and Cohen (1985,67} go 
on to argue that in many high schoo! 
classrooms teachers and students 
have subtle ways of accommodating 
either differences or similarities: they 
arrange deals or treaties that promote 
mutual goals or that keep the peace. 
The focus for teachers and students 
then becomes the avoidance 

of learning. In its most negative 

sense teaching becomes limited to 
covering the content and maintaining 
control for the duration of the class. 
For students, learning becomes 
reduced to meeting the minimum 
requirements of a course and putting 
in the appropriate amount of time. 
Teachers and students, caught in their 
own webs, develop treaties by which 
students regard subjects as materials 
to be endured and teachers fail to 
require students to engage seriously 
with the subject material (Powell, 
Farrar, and Cohen 1985,105-6). 


Research and student experiences 
clearly reveal the brokenness that 
pervades learning at the high school 
level. Yet renewal is possible if teachers 
and students take time to develop 
classroom communities of learning. 
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Classrooms should be places where 
teachers and studenis are present for 
each other, hearing and responding 
to one another, establishing an 
atmosphere of trust, support, 
cooperation, and mutual concern 
about learning. 


As presently organized, many teachers 
continue to have a domineering role 
in classrooms in Christian schools. 
Many teachers maintain complete 
power over the entire learning process 
of students. Teachers make so many 
of the decisions about learning 
activities, assignments, and evaluation 
that there is little room for students 

to make decisions in matters that 
directly affect their learning. Students’ 
learning, in fact, is reduced to 
following instructions and completing 
assignments as designed, leaving 

little room for them to be involved 

in creating and directing their own 
learning. Such teaching takes away 
from studenis the authority they should 
have over their own learning. 


Students must be able to make 
decisions and judgments that rightfully 
belong to their office and calling as 
students. Fowler (1990,116) argues that 
teachers must empower students to 
be able to experience for themselves 
the ordering authority of Goa’s rule 

in creation. In order to be able to do 
this, students must be free to explore 
the boundaries that God has set in 
the creation by investigation and 
experiment. Teachers empower 
students by providing them with the 
means for a responsible exercise of the 
authority of their calling as students. 
Courses and units should provide 
opportunities for students to explore 
topics and problems that arise in 
day-to-day teaching and learning. 
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Opening up the typically closed 
content requirements will enable 
students to deepen personal insights 
and challenge them to develop their 
own learning beyond completing 
minimal requirements, 


Noddings (1984,179) states that 
teachers must establish a caring 
relationship with students through 
modeling, dialogue, practice, and 
confirmation. In modeling teachers 
must show themselves as caring, 
not by “talking” caring but by living 
it, being there personally for the 
student. This does not require a deep 
and lasting personal relationship 
with each student. Rather, if means 
that a teacher must be totally and 
nonselectively present in each 
interaction with a student. 


Teachers establish a caring relationship 
through dialogue. In order fo engage 
in true dialogue with our students, 

we will also have to engage in true 
dialogue with their parents. Noddings 
(1984, 184) argues that teachers need 
to take up their common humanity 
and give up a narrow professionalism 
that establishes distance between 
teacher and parent. Through talking, 
listening, and sharing we are able 

to establish caring relationships that 
enhance understanding and build 
common goals. Parent-teacher- 
student interviews, for example, need 
to be set up in ways that encourage 
people fo share their ideas and 
feelings about learning; this will require 
teachers especially to be vulnerable, 
refusing to hide behind their 
professional roles. In open dialogue, 
each person should gain a deeper 
understanding of each other and work 
foward the common goal of learning. 
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A third way to establish a caring 
relationship is through practice, 
providing opportunities for students 
and teachers to care for each other. 
Students might be expected to 
participate in regular service activities 
with an emphasis on developing 
skills that contribute to competence 
in caring. Such opportunities 

would involve adults in all kinds of 
occupations with students, with 
each adult functioning as teacher 

in his or her own area, taking special 
responsibility for nurturing a sense of 
caring (Noddings 1984,188). 


In classrooms, students will be 
encouraged to learn from each 
other as well as from teachers 

and books. Teachers will provide 
multiple opportunities for students to 
demonstrate that they have learned 
the material. Class presentations, 
group research and discussion, 
individual writing, designing 

and completing projects, and 
demonstrations are rich alternatives to 
the standard textbook and worksheet 
practices that prevail in many 
classrooms. If students have difficulty 
the first time around, we need to try 
again with renewed support, perhaps 
in more imaginative ways. If learning 
really is our goal, there has to be a 
mutual effort by teacher and student. 


Finally, a caring relationship needs to 
include affirmation. Teachers have 

to reveal to students that they can 
become more than they are. As they 
evaluate student progress in learning, 
teachers can encourage and show 
students how they have grown. To 
achieve this, teachers will need to 
reexamine many traditional grading 
practices. To affirm students, teachers 
must see and receive them: they must 
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see clearly what they have actually 
done and receive the feelings with 
which it was done. 


A teacher should lead in establishing 
a caring environment in which each 
student feels invited personally, is 
encouraged to be actively involved, 
is recognized for making valuable 
contributions, and experiences the 
benefits of learning individually and 
collaboratively. 


Principal-Teacher Relationships 


The Christian school must be a 
community of learning where students, 
teachers, and principals have cifferent 
and complementary responsibilities for 
making decisions regarding learning. 
Leadership by the principal is crucial 
for developing such a community. 
Principals in Christian schools are 
called to lead in ways that empower ( ) 
teachers and students to fulfill their _ 
respective offices. The primary task of 
the principal is to keep the vision of 
the school at the forefront of the daily 
work of all members of the school 
community. The vision helps members 
in the school community “to regularly 
define and clarify what they are 
seeking to accomplish; it helps them 
envision how each can contribute to 
the purpose of the whole school; it is a 
vision which encourages and assists in 
personal and communal growth and 
renewal” (Mulder 1990, 99-100}. 


The principal should encourage 
teachers to discover, develop, and 
use their gifts in teaching and learning. 
As head learner a principal is engaged 
in “experiencing, displaying, modeling, 
and celebrating what it is hoped and 
expected that teachers and students 
will do” (Barth 1990,46). Principals carry 
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out specific practices if the school is to 
become a community of leaders. They 
articulate the school’s goals in staff 
meetings, conversations, newsletters, 
and community meetings. They involve 
teachers in making decisions and 
entrust them with authority according 
to their responsibilities. Principals also 
set in place a way of sharing the 
responsibility for failure. The important 
issue is not who should be blamed for 
failure but to consider how we can 
learn from it. By being willing to say 

“| don't know,” a principal makes 

a powerful invitation to teachers to 
participate in leading and at the 
same time gives them room to risk 
saying "| don't know” themselves. 
Finally, principals provide teachers with 
opportunities to share responsibility for 
success and enjoy recognition from 
the school community. Sharing school- 
wide success replenishes teachers 
personally and professionally as they 
experience being members of a 
community of leaders (Barth 1988). 


A principal who lives out the vision of 
a Christian community for learning 
evokes authentic community that 
makes space for other people to act: 
“TW]hen a leader is willing to trust the 
abundance that people have and 
can generate together, willing to take 
the risk of inviting people to share from 
that abundance, then and only then 
may true community emerge” (Palmer 
1990,138). 


School-Parent Relationships 


Lynn Reese is having coffee with 
board member Barbara Travers 
after a Mountain City board 
meeting. “Barbara,” she asks, 
“what do you think we could 
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do to make parents fee! more 
welcome at school?" 


Barbara thought back to the 
first year she had sent her 
children to Mountain City affer 
teaching them at home through 
third grade. She had hoped 

to maintain her interest in their 
learning as they progressed, but 
somehow she had not felt free 
enough fo fell her children's 
teachers that she wanted fo be 
involved. 


“Well, Lynn, we do need to 
break down some of the barriers 
that presently exist. As parents 
many of us feel that relations 
between parents and teachers 
are set up too formally. Our 
teachers adopt too professional 
a manner in conversations 
about our children’s learning. 
We each seem fo say what we 
are supposed to say as parents 
and teachers but! don't feel 
we communicate as well as we 
should. | believe we should take 
a careful look at what we could 
do to improve parent-teacher 
relationships at school. How do 
the teachers feel about parents? 


“a 


“To be honest, Barbara, many 
teachers really appreciate 

the support they receive from 
parents. They are obviously 
thankful fhat mos? children have 
stable homes. But teachers are 
sometimes frustrated by lack of 
parent response to the papers 
and newsletters that children 
take home. They wish that once 
in a while parents would phone 
with a comment or question 
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about what their child is learning. 
Maybe it’s time for a parent- 
teacher evening that focuses 

on how we could improve 
communication between home 
and school. Lef's see, as a 
parent, what do you need fo 
know?” 


“First of all, for me it's important 
to Know what's happening in 
school and how school! ‘works’ 
and how they can be involved, 
directly and indirectly, in their 
children's learning. Parents want 
to know what they can do at 
home fo help their children with 
their learning. | feel that this 
becomes more important in 

the higher grades. Sometimes it 
seems that teachers hide behind 
their specialized knowledge in 
order to avoid addressing what 
could be done at home.” 


“It's interesting to hear you 
express parent inferest in that 
manner. It would be good for 
teachers to hear parents talk 
about that, Teachers often argue 
that parents would rather not 
hear from school because it 
might lead to one more difficult 
issue fo falk about with their 
teenage children. Let’s keep in 
touch, we need fo pursue this 
further.” 


Christian schools have a well- 
established record of parent 
involvement in school. Annual 
membership meetings for budget 
approval and election of board 
members provide an avenue for 
parents to participate in decision 
making and governance. Regular 
parent-teacher meetings offer parents 
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opportunities for direct interaction with 
teachers about student achievement. 
School newsletters provide regular 
communication to parents regarding 
school events and noteworthy 
activities. Many Christian schools invite 
parents fo volunteer for a variety 

of needs in libraries, for playground 
supervision, and for numerous 
fundraising activities. 


Although these avenues of 
involvement are offen available, 
many Christian schools increasingly 
suffer from the same serious problem 
faced by public education: there is 
often a strong separation between the 
professional world of principals and 
teachers and the personal world of 
parents. 


In such a situation, principals and 
teachers see themselves as offering a 
service fo the parent customers who 
pay for it. Parents see themselves as 
buying a service for a fee and hold the 
school responsible for their children's 
education. Sometimes they want to 
avoid the problems of teaching their 
children, especially as they become 
teenagers. 


This separation between the 
professional world of the school and 
the familial world of the home results 
in discontinuities in children’s learning. 
School learning becomes disengaged 
from the life experiences that for most 
children are centered in the home. 
Teachers grumble about apathetic 
parents and are relieved in part by 
the presence of the committed ones 
who faithfully attend school meetings. 
Parents complain about principals 
and teachers who appear distant and 
seem to do little to help their children's 
personal problems. 
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The separation between schoo! 

and home is exacerbated by the 
increasing costs of Christian education. 
As tuition increases parents ask more 
questions about the “services” that are 
being provided. If a Christian school 
has not developed a strong sense 

of community and has little basis or 
motivation for building community, 
parents begin to look elsewhere. They 
look for schools that appear to have 
more caring principals and teachers 
and provide better facilities. 


As costs increase, pressure builds for 
maintaining or sometimes reducing 
teacher salaries. Teachers begin to 
ask questions about the value of their 
work and their dedication to student 
learning. They wonder whether it 
continues to be worth their effort to 
teach in Christian schools for salaries 
that are lower than those in public 
schools. 


Christian schools need to reexamine 
the relationships between parents and 
teachers. Family-schoo! relationships 
are a dominant influence in the lives 
of parents and teachers and a major 
factor affecting learning (Lightfoot 
1978). Christian schools, therefore, 
need to be designed and developed 
as Christian communities of learning. 
Teachers and parents are called to be 
joint members in a community that has 
acommon mission and responsibility 
for children’s learning, a community 
that builds meaningful relationships 
between teachers and parents for the 
purpose of fostering learning. 


What can Christian schools do to 
improve parent-teacher relationships? 
Berger (1991) lists a number of 
aspects that have to be addressed. 
Parents must be seen as partners 

and supporters of the educational 
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goals of the school. They need to be 
involved in making decisions about 
the direction and purpose of the 
school and in maintaining a liaison 
between home and school to support 
their children's learning. Parents 
should be encouraged to participate 
as volunteers or paid employees at 
school. Finally, they must be involved 
as active pariners in promoting 
children's learning at home and at 
school. 


With such involvement, schools 

can help parents more effectively 

in nurturing their children. Schools 

can host orientation meetings in the 
spring at key points in a student's 
learning, before kindergarten, before 
middle school, before high school. 
These meetings should provide an 
opportunity for parents to visit the 
school and meet the staff, and a way 
for teachers and parents to share their 
vision for the school, 


Throughout the year Christian schools 
must have avenues for parents and 
teachers to communicate with each 
other regarding student learning. 
Regular newsletters, timely parent- 
teacher interviews, meaningful report 
cards, and student-parent-teacher 
conferences must be used to reinforce 
the common vision that has been 
established and is constantly being 
renewed. Not all teachers must be 
involved with parents to the same 
degree, nor should all parents be 
expected to be involved in schools 
to ihe same degree. But each 
school community should see to 

it that feelings of trust continue to 
grow between teachers and parents 
and that there are ways for parents 
and teachers to work together in 
enhancing children’s learning. There 
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must be avenves for working out 
problems and difficulties as they occur 
and processes for confirming and 
renewing mutual goals. 


Forging a covenant community 

for learning requires that teachers, 
principal, students, and parents 
continually renew their common vision 
for Christian schooling, They must 
maintain an atmosphere of mutual 
love and compassion. They must share 
opportunities and responsibilities for 
making decisions about learning. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Examine your own school in terms 
of the three essential ingredients 
of a covenant community: a 
common vision, an atmosphere 
of love and trust, and leadership 
for service. Are the conversations 
in halls and classrooms evidence 
that your school is a community 
for learning that lives and works 
toward responsive discipleship? 


2. Initiate a discussion and develop 
guidelines that enable all of the 
relationships in your schoo! to 
be grounded in the principles 
and practices of a community 
of learning. Address each of the 
following: 


teacher-teacher 
student-teacher 
teacher-principal 
parent-teacher 


anooa 


3. Asa teacher, do you feel 
isolated in your classroom? Do 
you experience the support of 
colleagues? As a staff, become 
involved in discussions that work 
toward strengthening community 
among teachers. You may find 
it helpful to engage an outside 
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resource person to lead a number 
of workshops that help to build a 
collegial community in your school. 


4. Setup a forum for examining the 


role parents presently have in your 
school. Gather resource articles, 
phone other schools, involve 
parents and teachers in a review 
of what those roles might be in a 
community for learning. 


Recommended Reading 


1. Berger, E. 1991. Parents as partners 
in education. 


Contains valuable ideas 
and practices about parent 
involvement in school. 


2. Peck, M.S. 1987. The different 
drum. 


Includes sections describing the 
meaning of community, the stages 
of community building, as well as 
the dynamics of community. 


3. Vanier, J. 1989. Community and 
growth. 


A personal account of experiences 
in building and maintaining 
community. 


4. Barth, R. 1990. Improving schools 
from within. 


Particularly helpful for looking 
at schools in terms of adults as 
learners, 


5. Sergiovanni, T. J. 1991. The 
principalship. 


A valuable resource for schoo! 
leaders involved in examining the 
mission of schooling, teaching and 
supervision, and school leadership. 
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COMMUNITY 


Educating Toward Wisdom 


man abstract this or that feature of the lone in- 
dividual and then proceed to make it the defining 
or essential characteristic which entities aspiring to 
the description man" must have." Communalism 
focates human identity within the human com- 
munity. To quote Menkiti again (1979:157), on the 
traditional African view, ‘‘. . . man is defined by 
reference to the environing community. As John S. 
Mbiti notes, the African view of the person can be 
summed up in this statement: ‘I am because we are, 
and since we are, therefore Jam’. . . ."’ 

The truth is that human identity comes neither 
from within the individual person nor from within 
the human community. It comes from the creative 
word of God, which both gives us our identity and 
maintains that identity by grace in spite of all our 
efforts to erase it (1 Cor 12:12-27). All human ac- 
tions, thoughts, and words are in the nature of 
tesponse to this definitive Word. Any attempt to 
define the human person in categories of human 
thought confuses the human response with the defin- 
ing divine Word (Gen 1:26-30; 2:7; 1 Peter 1:23). 

It is even misleading to say that the heart, as the 
religious core of the human person, defines the per~ 
son. There is nothing within ourselves that defines 
us. We are defined in the infinitely rich multi- 
faceted complex of human personhood by the Lord 
our God, who in his grace forms us and in his grace 
redeems us. 

Within this multi-faceted complex, individuality 
and communality appear as complementary facets 
of the human person. Scripture asserts equally in- 
dividuality and communality. The human person 
stands before God both in a unique individuality 
Qohn 21:20,21) and also in an indissoluble com- 
munality (1 Cor 12:12-27). We are defined neither 
by our individuality nor by our communality. 

To state this thesis without using confessional 
language, the human person defies definition. We 
can describe and analyze the multi-faceted complex 
of personhood, but as soon as we attempt to define 
the person in terms of one or another feature of this 
rich complex, whether as individual or as 
community, or in any other way, we introduce a 
reductive distortion into our understanding.” 


The Complementarity of 
Individuality and Cammunality 

The categories ‘‘individuat’’ and ‘“‘community’’ 
in human experiences, therefore, are best 
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understood in terms of complementary qualities of 
the human person. Rather than saying that a human 
person is an individual, it is preferable to say that 
the human pezson has individuality. When we speak 
of individuality we are speaking of one of numerous 
qualities of that person, not defining the person. 
Similarly, we can speak of the person as having the 
quality of communality. Communal life is not 
created by human individuals; it is the expression 
of the communality that belongs to all human 
persons. 

These two qualities, individuality and commun- 
ality, complement each other. Neither can develop 
normaily without the other. A healthy communal 
life will nurture the individuality of its members and 
a healthy individuality looks for fulfillment in com- 
munal life. 

The analogy of the body that Paul uses illustrates 
well this complementarity. On the one hand, a 
member of the body can serve the communal life 
well only as it functions in accordance with its own 
individuality. The hand that tries to function as an 
ear or the mouth that tries to function as an eye will 
only disrupt the functioning of the body as a com- 
munal whole. The body can function as a healthy 
community only as each member functions in ac- 
cordance with its own individuality. To reduce the 
members to mere communal ciphers is to destroy 
the heafthy functioning of the body. On the other 
hand, the individuality of the hand, or the ear, or 
the mouth, or the eye can be fulfilled only in the 
context of the communal life of the body. A hand 
can be an effective hand or an eye an effective cye 
only as it functions within the communality of the 
body. 

To take but one example of this interplay of in- 
dividuality and communality in modem life, we may 
think of a jazz band. The freedom for individual 
expression on the part of the performer is a feature 
of the jazz musical tradition. Each performer is able 
to put the indelible imprint of his individuality on 
each performance. Yet this expression of in- 
dividuality is possible only as the performer func- 
tions in communal! interaction with the band as a 
musical community. 

The advocate of individualism will! sometimes 
point to the majestic strength of a lone tree as an 
illustration of virtues that can be achieved only when 
we stand alone. Yct the image is deceptive. The tree 
does not stand alone. Its life is inextricably inter- 


twined not only with the earth in which its roots are 
embedded but with a multitude of other organisms 
in the same ecosystem. Not only in the case of 
humans, but in the whole creation, God has made 
a world in which individuality and communality are 
inextricably interwoven. 

Authentic communal life, then, does not force 
people into a communal conformity. It does not pro- 
duce communal clones. On the contrary, it provides 
the one environment in which individuality can 
flourish. 

It is worth noting at this point that the mix of in- 
dividuality and communality appear to differ from 
person to person, For some, communiality is domi- 
nant. For them, strong, supportive communal struc- 
tures are important for personal development. Lack 
of this support leaves them crippled, unable to 
develop their potential as gifted human persons, 

For others, individuality is dominant. For these, 
the opportunity to be innovative, experimental, 
pioneering, to move out on their own, is crucial for 
personal development. Lack of these opportunities 
leaves them repressed, frustrated, bored and, often, 
ultimately rebellious. They become rebellious 
because the God-given integrity of their personhood 
is being denied. 

Tn this connection, it is all too easy in school and 
college to deat with the rebellious student as the 
guilty party requiring stern, if loving, discipline. 
This may be the case, of course. However, it may 
also be that the basic fault lies with those of us who 
exercise authority over the student. The Scriptural 
injunction **, . . fathers, do not provoke your 
children to anger . . .". (Eph 6:3 NRSY) surely ap- 
plies to all who exercise authority. 

When students rebel we need, as teachers, 
to examine our own practice, as well as that 
of our students. In particular, we need to ask 
whether our concern with order and control has 
led us to suppress the students’ God-given in- 
dividuality. Rebellion is undoubtedly a symptom 
of human fallenness, but we always need to ask 
seriously: Whose fallenness? It is dangerous self- 
righteousness on the part of those in authority 
to assume that all rebellion is a symptom of 
the fallenness of those over whom they have 
authority. 

The prevailing individualism of modern society 
tends to blind us to the potential of expressions of 
communality that challenge our individualistic 


organizational arrangements. One of these expres- 
sions of communality that is important for the school 
is the peer group. Because of the lack of a nurtur- 
ing communal environment in modem society, the 
teenage peer group tends to become a defensive 
mechanism that protects the identity of its members 
at the cost of an individuality-suppressing peer 
conforming. 

Yet, in itself, it is a normal expression of human 
communality. A school, or college, that functions 
as an authentic community would provide a nurtur- 
ing environment in which the peer group could func- 
tion as an authentic component of communal life, 
bringing rich benefits not only to the members of 


Christian schools must be 
open to other educational 
communities in the world 
around us. Isolating 
ourselves denies our calling 
and falsifies our witness. 


the peer group but to the whole educational 
community. 


Communal 
Differentiation 

It is characteristic of communalism that it thinks 
of community as encompassing the whole life of its 
members. Different functions are distinguished and 
a greater or lesser measure of freedom is given to 
the individual member, but these are distinctions and 
freedoms within one life-encompassing community. 

It could hardly be otherwise if we operate on com- 
tmunalist assumptions. What is more surprising is 
that individualist notions of community tend in the 
same direction. So Bellah et al. (1985:72) regard 
it as a necessary characteristic of a community that 
it **attempts to be an inclusive whole."” Any struc- 
tured social relationship that lacks this inclusive 
quality they call a ‘‘lifestyle enclave."’ 

Underlying this strong drive for communal in- 
clusivity is the human desire to experience 
wholeness in social relations. In itself it is a healthy 
desire. However, this desire takes an idolatrous 
direction when we look to the structure of human 
relations for its fulfitiment. It is the Creator alone 
who gives wholeness to human life. To assume that 
the structure of social relations will provide this 
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(1988:34) speak of ‘‘social practices that will create 
and sustain community."* In spite of their criticisms 
of individualism, Bellah er af. (1985:333,335) adopt 
a similar view of community when they argue that 
a community is constituted by the shared activities 
of a group of individuals. 

A similar individualistic view of community is 
reflected in the comment of Scott Peck (1987:88) 
that “‘community-making requires time as well as 
effort and sacrifice."’ In the context of modern, 
secularist society, with its radical individualism, the 
nurturing of communal life is likely to take time and 
effort, as well as the sacrifice of cherished in- 
dividualistic valucs. However, in other social con- 
texts that have not been infected with secularist in- 
dividualism, to act communally is as natural as 
breathing. Besides, we do not make communities; 
community is the result of communal bonds that 
belong to our very personhood. 

Although these various authors desire to do justice 
to the communality of human life, their stated views 
about community reflect an underlying in- 
dividualism. That is not surprising given the per- 
vasive individualistic values in modern secularist 
society. This underlying individualism causes the 
human person to be seen first of all as an individual 
who comes together with other individuals to create 
a community. Community, then, becomes 
something that a group of individuals creates by ap- 
propriately organizing human activities. 

To recognize that community is as basic to the 
human person as individuality requires a radical 
change in the relation between community and 
organization. It requires us to recognize an 
organization as something we build—a social 
artifact—to facilitate the achievement of human 
goals and purposes. A good organization is one that 
serves well the persons invelved. Community, on 
the other hand, is something we are; it belongs to 
our personhood. To clarify this further, we may say 
that an organization is a rule-governed framework 
of human invention for ordering human affairs. A 
community is a human organism constituted by the 
shared life of a number of persons. 

Organization is not unimportant to communal life. 
The functioning of communal life requires an 
organization appropriate to that life. However, 
organization does not create communal life; it can- 
not bring into being a community that does not 
already exist. It can provide only a framework for 
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ordering the affairs of an already existing com- 
munity. Shared practices do not constitute a com- 
munity; they are the expression of communal life. 

Humans do not make themselves human by such 
activities as thinking, speaking, laughing. These ac- 
tivities, with many others, express the life that is 
in them. So also it is with communality. 

Communal life should not be expected to fit an 
organizational model. Rather organization should 
fit. communal life. An organization may either 
facilitate or hamper communal! life. A good 
organization will be one that is suited to the nature 
of the community and that facilitates the function- 
ing of communal life. 

A critical review of organizational structure, 
therefore, is one of the most urgent tasks for us to 
undertake if our schools and colleges are to func- 
tion as effective communities. The existing 
organizational structure in most of our Christian 
schools and colleges is a replica of the organiza- 
tional structure of secularist educational organiza- 
tions. However diligent we are in ensuring the 
Christian character of the curriculum, our schools 
and colleges will not achieve the distinctively Chris- 
tian character we want while we go on copying 
organizational models that have been forged at the 
anvil of individualist secularism. 

Tt will not be enough merely to adjust to the ex- 
isting organizational structure. We will need to be 
open to a fundamental restructuring. 

Acommon mistake, in this connection, is to sup- 
pose that we introduce the desired communality into 
our organizations by increasing opportunities for in- 
put to the decision-making process. So we establish 
more committees, expand the makeup of commit- 
tees to make them more representative, and con- 
vene more meetings to discuss school or college af- 
fairs. In the classroom, we shift the emphasis from 
individual to group learning, or go even further to 
embrace the organizational structures of cooperative 
learning. Maybe we become even more radical and 
introduce team-teaching practices in order to pro- 
mote communal life. 

Some, or all, of these moves may be useful in 
the organization of a learning community. But they 
can neither create nor nurture communal life. At 
best, they provide a facilitating framework for com- 
munal life. To see them as the means of generating 
communal life may well hinder communal life by 
shifting attention from the shared life, that is the 


communal life, to the organizational arrangements 
that constitute only the framework within which this 
communal life functions, for better or for worse. 
One disastrous consequence of this shift of atten- 
tion from shared life to organizational arrangement 
is that communality becomes falsely identified with 
participation in organizational structures. The 
busyness of organizational activities gives the iblu- 
sion of communal life even while the communal 
roots are being starved. 

A critical review of organizational structures must 
begin, not with an organizational review, but with a 
careful and thorough exploration of the nature of the 
shared Sife that constitutes the community. It is only 
when we have a clear view of the communial life that 
we can begin to develop organizational structures 
that will facilitate the functioning of that life. 

The school or college community is characterized 
by a shared life of structured learning. In the case of 
the Christian school this shared educational life is given 
a specific shape and character by a shared faith. How- 
ever, it is important to remember that it is not the shared 
faith as such that constitutes a Christian schoo! com- 
munity. It is the shared life of structured learning, 
shaped in a distinctive way by shared faith. 

Yet, important as this observation is, it still remains 
an abstraction inadequate for developing communal life 
in a particular school or college at a particular place 
and time. For this purpose we need (to give concrete 
substance to the meaning of the shared life of struc- 
tured learning in this particular situation. 

Exploring this concrete meaning of communal life 
in the schoo! or college requires that we carefully 
explore the shared beliefs about the desired pattem 
of educational practice. To be effective this explor- 
ing needs to be penetrating and rigorous. We need 
to guard against easy options that appear to agree 
but cover fundamental differences. It can setdom 
be achieved by two or three seminars or a few days 
of retreat. It will not be enough to produce 
documents stating broadly defined goals or a state- 
ment of purpose or principles to which all agree. 
We must probe carefully, and perhaps painfully, to 
uncover what we each believe to be the appropriate 
pattern of educational practice for achieving stated 
Programs and goals and implementing agreed upon 
principles. This must include exploring the will- 
ingness to act on the stated beliefs. 

Agreement on every detail of practice is not 
necessary. Indeed, to expect this would deny the 


individuality without which community cannot 
flourish. However, there can be no communal life 
if it is not possible to agree to move forward in com- 
mon action reflecting common beliefs about the 
desired pattern of practice. It should be noted that, 
in exploring beliefs aboot practice, we are not look- 
ing for a basis for creating a community but for 
evidence that s community exists. Without a core 
of shared beliefs about educational practice, there 
is no educational community. Is this situation, no 
amount of organizational reform will generate com- 
munal life. All there can be is an organizational 
structure within which individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals practise education. 


A common mistake is to 
suppose we introduce 
communality into our 
organizations by increasing 
opportunities for input to 
the decision-making process. 


Where communal life does exist, exploring beliefs 
about practice will stimulate that life. By clarify- 
ing the nature of the shared life that binds us 
together, we are able to put the situation in perspec- 
tive, refocusing our energies on the nurture of this 
shared life while placing all else on the periphery 
of our communal life. 

This process may also show that, while a com- 
munity does exist, some within the school or col- 
lege organization do not belong to this community. 
These can then be encouraged to look for other 
avenues to fulfil their calling, avenues where they 
can find an appropriate communal! environment. 

Once we have identified the existence and nature 
of an educational community, we can attend to what- 
ever reorganization may be needed to facilitate com- 
munal life. This reorganization should refocus organi- 
zational arrangements on nurture of the communal life, 
pruning those arrangements that are peripheral to this 
and dispensing altogether with any arrangements that 
do not serve the interests of the communal life. 


The Nurture of Communal Life 
in the Classroom 


Both the nature of communal life as a sharing of 
people with peopte, and the requirement for the nur- 
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the recognized domain of the person holding this 
office, within which this person is expected to take 
initiatives and make decisions. 

3. Appropriate provision for developing the full 
potential of the gifts of the office-bearer. 

4, The provision of adequate resources and other 
forms of support needed for the effective exercise 
of the authority of the office. 

It should be noted that there is a mutuality to this 
communal empowering, reflecting the mutuality 
characteristic of all communal life. It is not a mat- 
ter of those at the top empowering those under them. 
Such top-down thinking is incompatible with com- 
munal life. It is a matter of ali being empowered 
by the community to fulfil the calling of the office 
of each and of all participating in the activity of em- 
powering. So, for example, students are not only 
empowered in their student office, but students also 
are involved in the empowering of teachers and 
other members of the community. 

The character of the school, as a community 
qualified by structured learning, places the offices 
of teacher and student at the center of communal 
life. Without them there is no school. However, the 
other offices that support and sustain the structured 
learning are no Jess important in the communal life 
of the school. Each office must be given equal hanor 
and respect if communal life is to flourish. Com- 
munal life cannot flourish if teachers and ad- 
ministrators are treated as an elite corps with others 
cast in a subordinate role as servants to this elite 
corps. All equally are servants and all equally are 
to be honored (see Figure 2). 
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Once we recognize that authority attaches to an 
office, and is qualified by that office, it becomes 
muwaningless to talk about how much authority a per- 
son has. The question becomes, ‘*What kind of 
authority belongs to this office?’' Authority is no 
longer thought of in hierarchic terms with offices 
ranked in order from those with the greatest to those 
with the least authority. Each office carries with it 
all the authority needed to fulfil the service of that 
office. 

An organizational structure adequately supportive 
of communal fife, then, will recognize the author- 
ity that belongs to each office, giving to those who 
hold this office the responsibility and freedom to 
act, take initiatives, and make decisions in fulfill- 
ment of his office. 

This teads to a shift in the view of leadership. 
Leadership is no longer confined to some members 
of 3 community with all others cast in the role of 
followers. Those holding any office will take the 
lead in matters that fall under the authority of that 
office. Janitors will take the lead in janitorial mat- 
ters, secretaries in secretarial matters, ad- 
ministrators in administrative matters, board 
members in board matters, teachers in teaching, and 
students in learning. And cach will respect and 
follow the lead of the other in the appropriate areas. 

But, it may be objected, surely someone must 
have the final authority? While this raises an im- 
portant issue, the formulation of the question is un- 
satisfactory. There does, indeed, need to be an of- 
fice with the authority of communal oversight to 
guard the coherence of communal life in its multi- 
faceted functioning. However, this office is not to 
be seen as an office of higher authority with a right 
to override decisions made by those of lower 
authority. On the contrary, a righteous exercise of 
the authority of this office of communal oversight 
will jealously guard the integrity of each office 
within the community. It will ensure that each has 
the freedom and responsibility to act, take in- 
itiatives, and make decisions within the bounds of 
the office. 

The qualification ‘‘within the bounds of the of- 
fice’’ is important. However, this qualification ap- 
plies equally to all, including the office of communal 
over-secing. 

The recognition of student authority is a common 
area in which communal life breaks down in today’s 
schools and colleges. The student, as much as 
anyone else, is called by God to the office of stu- 


dent and is given by God the appropriate authority 
to fulfil the service of this office, This authority is 
an authority over tearning’and involves the right to 
take initiatives and make decisions in relation to this 
learning. A school or college functioning as a 
healthy community will recognize this student 
authority by not only allowing but expecting 
students to take initiatives and make decisions in 
relation to their learning. 

It is not an adequate acknowledgment of the of- 
fice of student to obtain student input in the decision- 
making process or to place student representatives 
on sundry committees or to give students respon- 
sibility for student life in extra-curricular activitics. 
The office of student is recognized adequately only 
as the authority of the student is recognized in the 
learning pracess. 

The legitimate exercise of student authority, of 
course, is always in interaction with the authority 
of the teacher. However, a legitimate exercise of 
teaching authority will never dominate the student 
but will make room for the student to take initiatives 
and tw make decisions in learning. 

This will include room to make mistakes and to 
tearn from those mistakes. The student who learns 
only to give negative value to mistakes has had an 
inadequate learning experience. The expansion of 
human knowledge involves a process of experimen- 
tation in which we lear by trial and error. This pro- 
cess is basic to the advance of scientific knowledge, 
but is no less important elsewhere. No learning ex- 
perience is adequate if it fails to expose students (a 
this process as a positive learning experience. But 
students cannot have such an experience unless they 
are expected to take the risk of deciding and taking 
initiatives. 


Making 
Decisions 

Finally, and consequent on all that we have 
discussed so far. the nurture of communal life re- 
quires careful attention to making decisions. Three 
kinds of decisions need to be made in communal 
life. 

Firstly, there are decisions internal to a particular 
office that are most appropriately made by an in- 
dividual person holding that office, whether teacher, 
janitor, administrator, student, secretary or any 
other. A healthy communal life will ensure that in- 
dividuals have adequate room for making such dect- 


sions, A requirement that all decisions be collegial 
decisions rests on a distorting misconception of 
communal life. It inhibits rather than nurtures that 
life. A healthy community gives to individual per- 
sons freedom to make decisions and take initiatives. 

Such individual decisions, of course, should be 
consistent with and supportive of the communal life. 
It is a violation of communal trust, a failure in in- 
tegrity, for a member of a community to make a 
decision that undermines the communal life. It is, 
for example, a violation of communal trust, and an 
abuse of authority, when a teacher subscribes 
publicly to communal declarations of educational 
intention, yet makes no effort to ensure that these 


Our schools will not achieve 
a distinctively Christian 
character if we go on 
copying organizational 
models forged at the anvil 
of individualistic secularism. 


intentions are fulfilled in his own classroom 
practice. 

However, such a failure, or any other kind of 
failure in making decisions, is not to be dealt with 
by limiting the scope for decision-making. It is to 
be dealt with by communal action that empowers 
the person to be responsible and effective in mak- 
ing decisions. If the person is not responsive to such 
communal empowering, then it can only be con- 
cluded that the person lacks a calling to this par- 
ticular office and, possibly, does not belong to this 
community. In this case, the appropriate communal 
action is to remove the person from the office. Leav- 
ing the person in the office, while restricting the 
right to make decisions relating to that office, should 
never be regarded as an option. 

Secondly, there are collegial decisions that con- 
cer the shared life of those who jointly hold the 
same office—e.g. teachers or administrators or 
students. Thirdly, there are collegial decisions that 
deal with areas of overlap between more than one 
office. In both kinds of collegial decisions itis im- 
portant to involve all whose office is involved in 
the matter to be decided. It is not important to in- 
volve the whole community in making all collegiat 
decisions. Indeed, 10 do so is more likely to inhibit 
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Teachers as Colleagues: Problematic ideal or genuine reality? 


Challenges 


Principals and teachers in Christian 
schools face a number of challenges 
in becoming a collegial community: 


1. Overload - Teachers and 
principals are overloaded due 
to teaching responsibilities, 
demands for accountability, 
as well as addressing an 
ever wider range of abilities 
and behaviours among 
students. These demands and 
expectations are better faced 
collectively as a group instead 
of trying to cope alone. 


2. Isolation - Teachers in Christian 
schools share common beliefs 
and benefit from communal 
devotions. Frequently their 
preparation for teaching and 
the teaching itself continues to 
be done primarily alone in their 
classrooms. 


3. Untapped Competence - 
Teachers possess a wide 
range of gifts that could 
extend beyond the classroom 
and enhance the quality 
of learning by students 
and teachers in the entire 
school. Many school boards 
and principals hire teachers 
primarily on the basis of their 
teaching responsibilities and 
give little attention in advance 
to how a new teacher's gifts 
might complement the gifts of 
existing staff members. (Fullan 
and Hargreaves (1991). 


What type of school context will help 
overcome or at least decrease the 
impact of these challenges? These 
problems are more easily addressed 
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when teachers in a school are willing 
to move from asking ‘why am | here?’ 
to considering ‘why are we here?’ 
(McPherson and Rinnander, 1988) 
Schools which design ways of pooling 
teacher energies, sharing each 
other's burdens, complementing one 
another's strengths and weaknesses 
form bonds which grow into a strong 
collegial community. 


Teacher Cultures 


Schools exhibit different teacher 
cultures (‘the way we do things and 
relate to each other around here’). To 
some degree, four forms of teacher 
culture (Hargreaves, 1992) are present 
in Christian schools. These cultures 
include: 


1. Individualism - Working in 
their own classrooms offers 
teachers a welcome measure 
of independence and privacy. 
Closing the door behind them 
they feel free to do what 
they believe is necessary io 
educate students in their 
particular field or grade level. 
Staff room sharing provides 
opportunities for obtaining 
valuable professional advice 
as weil as safe conversations 
that will not challenge the 
independent professional 
judgments made in the 
classroom. A healthy dose of 
individuality is important for 
teacher development and 
creative teaching. However, 
if a Christian school’s culture 
is individualistic out of habit or 
lack of opportunity to work in 
other, more collective ways, 
the school cannot become a 
genuine learning community. 
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Robert Koole 
“Teachers as colleagues: 
problematic ideal or genuin 
reality?" Presentation at 
the ‘Shaping The Christian 
Mind’ Conference, Sydney, 
Australia. July 1996. 


“A Christian community of 
learning is not an ideal whic 
colleagues working togethe 
can create, it is rather a 
reality created by God in 
Jesus Christ in which we ma 
participate and receive as ¢ 
gift.” 
(adapted fre 
Bonhoeffer, 19: 
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2. Balkanization - Some schools 


develop a balkanized teacher 
culture in which separate 

and sometimes competing 
groups of teachers jockey 

for position and influence on 
school policies and programs. 
Secondary schools with their 
subject-based curriculum 

as well as favoured extra- 
curricular programs are 
particularly vulnerable to the 
development of sub-groups 
of teachers. In a balkanized 
culture, teachers attach 

their loyalties to particular 
colleagues, promoting some 
subjects and programs to 

the detriment of others and 
choosing their position on 
school-wide issues on the basis 
of who advocates a position 
rather than on the basis of the 
school's vision and goals. 


Balkanization makes it difficult 
to develop and implement 
shared vision and school- 
wide policies. Competing 
views in a staff will also make 
it very difficult to develop 
curriculum coherence within 
grades and continuity across 
grades. If a Christian school 
has a balkanized teacher 
culture it will need to rebuild a 
community of teaching and 
learning which focuses on a 
renewed commitment to a 
unified vision for the whole 
school! that sets a common 
direction while valuing diverse 
contributions from every 
member of the teaching staff. 


Collaboration - Schools with 
collaborative cultures are 
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characterized by cooperative 
qualities, attitudes and 
behaviours that run through 
staff relationships on a 
moment-by-moment, day- 
by-day basis (Fullan and 
Hargreaves, p. 48}. This type 
of culture develops gradually 
among colleagues who 

share a common vision about 
working together for the 
purpose of student learning. 
Good leadership sets an 
example through comments of 
praise and support, actions of 
care and thoughiful direction. 
Good leadership creates a 
climate in which colleagues 
are valued for who they are 
and what they contribute to 
the schoo! as a whole as well 
as to their own classrooms. 


Contrived collegiality - 
Sometimes administrators 

or schoo! boards mandate 

the development of a 
collaborative culture in a 
school. Although this promotes 
collegial interaction, in 
practice it can be no more 
than administratively-contrived 
interactions that are used 

to ensure the adoption of 
programs designed by others. 
Collegiality is encouraged in 
contradictory ways: on the 
one hand, it brings colleagues 
and their expertise together 

to generate critical yet also 
practically grounded reflection 
on what they do as a basis for 
a wiser, more skilled action. On 
the other hand, the breakdown 
of teacher isolation facilitates 
smooth and uncritical adoption 
of outside standards, in which 
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teachers become technicians 
rather than professionals who 
exercise judgment. 


A Biblical Vision for Collegiality 


We are created as relational and 
responsible human beings 


Four core relationships constitute 
human existence (Holmes, 1983): | 
exist in relationship to God, to other 
persons, to nature, and to myself. This 
article addresses relationships with 
others. 


Our relationship with others is 
characterized by interdependence 
and responsibility. | become a teacher 
on the basis of numerous influences 
and connections: parental nurture, 
shared learning setting with classmates 
during the years of schooling, teaching 
modeled by those who taught me in 
outside-of-school as well as in-school 
settings, internal workings of spirit, heart 
and mind as | develop and grow, 
shared experiences with teaching 
colleagues in schools, abilities and gifts 
inherited as well as developed as | act 
or choose not to act at various times 
of my life. All of these illustrate my 
interdependence with others. 


iam a teacher in relation to other 
teachers. | am not completely 
independent of my colleagues nor 
am|completely dependent on 
them. Rather, true interdependence 
should characterize teachers 
working as colleagues in a school, 
complementing each other's work. 


!am a teacher that is a responsible 
being. | can do things that make a 
difference in my relationship with 
other teachers. We have God-given 
freedom and responsibility to act 
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intentionally in our relationships with 
our colleagues. We reflect not only 

on things that happened once in the 
past or are happening now when we 
decide to act, we also reflect on what 
we want to happen in our relationships 
in the future and on why we want it to 
happen (p. 119). 


We rebelling from relationship and 
responsibility 


Human sinfulness results in alienation 
from God and each other. In rebellion 
against who we are created to be we 
seek independence from and alienate 
colleagues, breaking the bonds that 
might strengthen our work. instead 

of harmonious relationships there is 
hatred, envy, pride and anger. Instead 
of shared vision and mutual support, 
there is competition for attention, 
comparison and finding fault. Instead 
of taking responsibility for our actions 
we apportion blame to others while 
evading responsibility ourselves. We 
search for community in which we are 
the center while at the same time we 
push away those who threaten our 
central role. 


We are restored to relationship and 
responsibility through grace 


God did not and does not leave us 

to our own ends. His grace “begins 
inwardly in the human heart and 

its relationship to God, but extends 
outwardly into every other relationship 
and responsibility as well (p. 125). 
When we confess our sin God's grace 
brings freedom from sin, a freedom to 
follow God from the heart and serve 
my colleagues in love. It is a freedom 
that restores us to our created 
interdependence and interrelatedness 
with my colleagues. It renews the 
person, restores relationships and 
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gives us reconciled ways of working 
together as colleagues. Once we 
were alienated from God and each 
other, but now, in Jesus Christ we can 
be knit into a community of teachers 
who care deeply for each other 

and allow God to care for them. 
Knowing that | am inadequate in and 
of myself, in weakness | gather with 
other teachers. Through Jesus Christ 
we gain support and strength to lead 
students in the subject areas for which 
each of us has primary responsibility. 
In Jesus Christ, teachers can become 
one body, joined and held together 
by every supporting ligament, which 
grows and builds itself up in love as 
each person does his/her part. 


Developing Coilegial Community 


Christian schools exhibit varying 
degrees of the four forms of teacher 
culture, however, these forms do not 
adequately account for the teacher 
cultures that exist in Christian schools. 
The nature and purpose of Christian 
schools lead to considering a fifth 

form of teacher culture - a collegial 
community. A collegial community is 
a teacher culture that acknowledges 
both the personal and the professional 
dimensions of teaching. By engaging 
the personal vision of each teacher a 
collegial community makes room for 
the gifts that each teacher brings to a 
school. In developing a shared vision a 
collegial community builds a common 
purpose to guide teachers’ work 
together in providing the best setting 
for student learning. 


A collegial community centers 
around a core of beliefs, values 
and commitments that form the 
authoritative guide for all members 
of a school community. Such a 
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community is rooted in the notion 

of a covenant community (Stronks 
and Blomberg, 1993). The members 

of a covenant community pledge to 
love and serve each other without 
conditions. They love others because 
Jesus first loved us. God affirms persons 
and thereby frees them to affirm the 
worth of others. Thus a covenant 
community is the work of both God 
and humans. United as one people 
in Christ, human beings covenant 

to support each other in loving 
interaction, functioning as unique but 
interdependent members of the body 
of Christ. Members exercise their gifts 
in humility, gentleness, and patience, 
striving for the unity that the Spirit 
provides. In covenant communities 
teachers are not individuals who 

work together so that they become 
better teachers. Neither are teachers 
swallowed up into a corporate whole, 
losing all sense and experience of the 
riches of their individuality. Instead, 

a covenant community fosters an 
environment where teachers take 
delight in being with each other 
building relationships which are based 
ona genuine desire to be with and for 
each others. 


Teachers cannot do this, of course, 
solely through their own efforts. Jean 
Vanier (1979) points out that we must 
become conscious of the limitations 
and weaknesses of human energy, 
and the forces of egoism, fear, 
aggression and self-assertion which 
govern human life and make up ail the 
barriers which exist between people. 
We can only emerge from behind 
these barriers if the Spirit of God 
touches us, opens the barriers and 
heals and saves us (p. 73). 


Working in a covenant community 
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is not without its tensions. Tensions 
arise from conflicts within each 
teacher and between teachers. Such 
tensions reveal flaws which require 
re-evaluation, greater humility, and 
stronger support. As teachers work 
together to resolve the tensions that 
arise they need to develop a great 
deal of sensitivity, understanding, 
and patience. Growth begins when 
teachers begin to accept their own 
weakness. Love makes us weak and 
vulnerable because it breaks down 
barriers that we have built up around 
ourselves. It iets others reach us and 
makes us sensitive enough to reach 
them (Vanier, p. 18). 


A number of ingredients are essential: 
shared vision, mutual love and 
compassion and service (Stronks 

and Blomberg, p. 113-115). Ina 
covenant community, teachers 
develop a shared vision about 
teaching and learning that guides 
their work together, sets the direction 
in which they are headed and inspires 
commitment and daily motivation. 
Guided by Jesus’ model of love, 
compassion and forgiveness teachers 
accept each other challenging and 
encouraging each other in their calling 
to be teachers. A healthy covenant 
community nurtures the individuality 
of its teachers. In such a community, 
individuality and communality are 
complementary qualities of a person 
(Fowler, 1993). 


What then forms the unifying 

bond among teachers? Teachers 
in some schools build their unity 
around a particular denomination. 
Some build their unity around a 
shared faith in the gospel that cuts 
across denominational lines. Other 
teachers form their unity around a 
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shared vision of Christian education, 
whether explicitly stated or implicitly 
understood. These unifying bonds 
provide a spiritual basis for working 
together as persons on a daily basis. 
Shared devotional times enhance 
personal feelings of unity with 
colleagues. However, if is crucial 
that this bond extend beyond 
personal community and develop 
into professional community. Christian 
schools need to build community 
around the shared life of structured 
learning. As Fowler expresses it 

‘the shared life that constitutes the 
school as a community is a shared 
educational life,’ a life in which 
teachers nurture each other's 
educational practices. 


Teachers nurture each other 
professionally in four dimensions 
(Sergiovanni, 1994). They commit 
themselves to teach in an exemplary 
way by studying new developments 
in teaching, examining their own 
practices and trying out new ideas. 

A commitment to practice in an 
exemplary way involves accepting 
responsibility for one's own present 
way of teaching but also for 
enhancing one’s future practice. 
Second, teachers commit themselves 
in service to students, parents and the 
school community and its purposes. 
They accept the trust that parents 
give to them to do the right thing as 
they nurture student learning and seek 
to deepen and maintain that trust 
through responsible development 

of their teaching practices. Third, 
teachers commit themselves to 

love and care for students, doing 
everything possible to enhance 

their developmental and learning 
needs, physically, intellectually, 
socially, aesthetically, spiritually, 
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and emotionally. Fourth, teachers 
commit themselves to strengthen 

and encourage the growth and 
development of the teaching practice 
itself. Besides being concerned about 
their own teaching, they address issues 
and concerns that teachers face as 

a body in a school and in society at 
large. 


Avenues for Collaboration 


The categories identified by Little 
(1990) provide a way of describing 
potential avenues for teacher 
collaboration in a learning community. 


1. Story-telling 


Collegiality as story-telling 
involves teachers gaining 
information from other 
teachers’ stories about 

similar situations. The general 
camaraderie of staff rooms 
and hallways lend themselves 
to a quick exchange of stories 
that assure the listener that he/ 
she is experiencing the typical 
joys and difficulties of teaching. 
Stories are expressions of 
personal preferences, are 
generally free from criticism 
and acknowledged to be 
personal truths. 


2. Aid and Assistance 


The most pervasive 
expectation among teachers 
is that colleagues will give one 
another help and advice when 
asked. In giving help teachers 
are careful to maintain a 
boundary between offering 
advice when asked and 
interfering in an unwelcome 
way. Most teachers expect to 
give advice when asked and 
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are careful not to have their 
aid interpreted as a request 
for ‘help.’ The frequency and 
type of aid offered depends 
ona teacher's own sense 

of competence and the 

type of aid asked for is subtly 
influenced by feelings of 
obligation incurred - ‘what can 
I give in return?’ 


Sharing 


Collegiality as sharing involves 
teachers providing each other 
with learning materials and 
sharing teaching methods. As 
they give each other selected 
samples of their work teachers 
communicate their own 
expectations of their students 
and of themselves. Sharing 
expands the collective pool of 
resources available to teachers 
ina school yet at the same 
time carries with it a risk in that 
colleague awareness of what 
and how a teacher teaches 
may enhance or diminish one's 
status as a teacher. 


Joint Work 


Collegiality as joint work 
involves teachers sharing 
responsibility for common work, 
choosing a unified direction 

or deciding on communal 
priorities to guide the individual 
work of teachers. Joint work 
involves teachers working 

with one another in such a 
way that they need each 
other's contributions in order 
to successfully complete their 
own work. Joint work is the 
most intensive and pofentially 
the most rewarding form of 
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r collegiality as teachers work 
together preparing for and 
engaging in teaching. 


Conclusion 


Christian schools, therefore, will be 
stronger if they are a covenant 
community in which teachers 
experience collegiality - developing 
relationships of trust, openness, support 
and collaboration in day-to-day 
teaching and learning (Koole, 1993). A 
collegial community 


1. Honours times of personal and 
communal prayer 
a. daily prayer: individually 
and with one's students 
b. bi-weekly or weekly with 
another teacher, in a small 
group, or as a whole staff 


2. Offers personal support by 

€ a. welcoming and accepting 
colleagues where they cre 

b. affirming colleagues gifts 

c. modeling honest and open 
communication 

d. initiating reconciliation of 
conflicts that arise 

e. being forgiving and 
forgiven 


3. Nurtures professional growth by 

a. conversing about student 
learning and discussing 
teaching practices 

b. planning, designing, 
preparing curriculum 
materials together 

c. learning more about the 
craft of Christian teaching 
together 

d. working together on 
school-related tasks 


\ Encouraging the growth of collegial 
community breaks down the isolation 
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of the classroom and teachers find 
that working together on matters of 
curriculum and on learning activities 
makes them better prepared for 
leading students in learning. Through 
collegial work they find ways of 
recognizing their own strengths and 
the capabilities of others, as well as 
deepening their understanding of and 
commitment to the school’s mission. 
Through mutual effort teachers find 
support and assistance in their task to 
be responsive disciples: unwrapping 
their different gifts, sharing each 
other's joys and burdens, resolving 
conflicts, and fostering a shalom- 
filled atmosphere in their school. 
Developing such community among 
staff does not happen automatically 
nor can it be mandated, it must be 
nurtured. 


Many teachers experience the 
genuine reality of collegial community 
that exists in many Christian schools. 
At the same time in some Christian 
schools collegiality appears to be a 
problematic ideal that is currently 

out of reach. In those schools a core 
of people need to initiate a process 
of community building that helps 
teachers learn that they are members 
of a body. A body in which teachers 
are bonded together in a covenant 
given by God in His Son Jesus Christ 
and through the Spirit learn that each 
one has a place in the body and that 
no one Is better than another. 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God strive in word 
and actions to love their 
neighbor as themselves—bott 
locally and more distant. 


Is Our School a Collegial Community? 


hristian schools sincerely strive to be communities of learning. From time to 

time it is important to assess the collegial climate currently experienced by 
the staff. Use one or more of the following three surveys to initiate dialogue. Build 
on your findings from the surveys by reading and discussing one or more of the 
feature articles in this section. 


Collegiality Survey (p. 3-3 - 3-4) 

Collate responses to this survey according to the following categories: 
General — question # 1, 3, 7, 18, and 27 
Shared Mission — question # 13,14,16,17,19, 20, 22, and 29. 
isolation/Individualism — question # 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15, 23, 26 


Collaboration - question # 5, 9, 11, 12, 21, 24, 25, 28, and 30. 


How is My School Like a Learning Community? [p. 3-5) 


Use this survey in conjunction with a discussion of Feature Article “Teachers as 
Colleagues: problematic ideal or genuine reality?” 


Faculty Conversations (p. 3-7) 


Complete this survey and share initial responses. Read the article “Deciphering 
teacher lounge talk” Phi Delia Kappan 81:4 (December, 1999) and together 
generate ways to move faculty conversations away from being toxic to being 
more caring. 
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Collegiality Survey 


i R eview each of the following statements. Use the scale provided jo indicate how typical each 
statement is of your school. 
1 2 3 4 5 
not atalllike © somewhat like exactly like 
our school our school our school 


1. Teachers believe that they make a significant 9. Teachers listen to each other's professional 
contribution to the lives of students. concerns and willingly assist 
each other in addressing those concerns. 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
2. Teachers feel cut off from clear and 
meaningful feedback about the worth and 10. | feel cut off from clear and meaningful 
effectiveness of what they do. feedback about the worth and effectiveness 
of what! do. 
1 2 3 4 5 
l 2 3 4 5 


3. Teachers have a high opinion of their 
profession and its responsibilities. 11. Teachers consider work with colleagues as 
important as work with students. 


] 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
4. Teachers seldom compliment, support and 
acknowledge each other's positive efforts. 12. Teachers tend to spend most of their time, 
€ and work most closely with a specific group of 
2 3 4 ° colleagues. 
5. Teachers seek help from other teachers and 1 2 3 4 é 


administrators when problems arise. 

13. There are sufficient guidelines in the school 
about the things teachers are to emphasize in 
their teaching. 


] 2 3 4 5 


6. Teachers are reluctant to tell others of a new 
idea on the grounds that others might steal it | 2 3 4 5 
or take credit for it. 
14. Teachers participate in planning the type and 


7 : i S content of inservices they have. 


7. Teachers are committed to growth and | 2 3 4 5 
improvement in their teaching. 


15. Teachers rarely discuss each other's work 
1 2 3 4 5 


together. 
8. Many teachers are afraid to ask for help 1 2 3 4 5 
because they might be perceived as less than 
competeni. 16. Denominational differences among teachers 
hinder the growth of a shared vision of 
i 2 3 4 5 3 
schooling. 


( 1 2 3 4 5 
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17. When things are not going weil, we pretend 
that they are going well. 


1 2 3 4 ‘) 


18. Our school is a learning organization, one 
where teachers discuss and try out new 
ideas in education. 


] 2 3 4 5 


19. Administrators and teachers take adequate 
time to discuss issues, reflect on them, and 
plan together. 


1 2 3 4 5 


20. Our administrators model collegiality for 
teachers. 


] 2 3 4 rs) 


21. We have a collaborative system for 
allocating available resources. 


1 2 3 4 5 


22. Discussion about school goals and means of 
achieving them is a regular part of our staff 
meetings. 


] 2 3 4 5 


23. Most teachers don't know what other 
teachers do in their classrooms or what 
each other's teaching goals are. 


] 2 3 4 5 


Please answer the following questions: 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


| can get good help or advice from other 
teachers at my school when [ have a teaching 
problem. 


] 2 3 4 ) 


Teachers regularly share teaching ideas or 
materials with each other. 


] 2 3 4 5 


Regular cooperation across grades and 
departments is rare. 


] 2 3 4 5 


Identifying a problem is not only acceptable 
but valued. 


1 2 3 4 ) 


Administrators encourage teachers to talk with 
each other about teaching. 


] 2 3 4 5 


At staff meetings, we scend most of our time 
on the small stuff; we rarely get a chance to 
talk about the bigger issues in teaching and 
learning. 


1 2 3 4 ) 


Other teachers at this school seek my advice 
about professional issues and problems. 


] 2 3 4 5 


1. Describe two or three situations in which you received help from a colleague concerning classroom 


teaching during the past year. 


2. Describe two or three situations in which you gave help to a colleague concerning classroom 


teaching during the past year. 
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Is My School a Learning Community? gaa 
. CONMNS 
1998. Achieving your vision 
of professional developmen: 
Greensboro, NC: SERVE) 


Central to Often Rarely Notavident 
our work evident evident 


Learning Community Activities 


Sharing articles and other professional 
resources for ideas and insights: 
conducting book studies about 
teaching and learning 


Talking with one another about what 
and how you teach and the results 
your teaching provides 


Providing moral support, comradeship, 
and encouragement 


Using collective decision making 
to reach decisions that produce 
collective action 


Sharing the responsibility for making 
and/or collecting materials 


Using shared planning to develop units, 
lessons, and activities 


Collectively studying student work to 
identify weaknesses and plan new 
ways to teach to those weaknesses 


Jointly exploring a problem, including 
data collection and analysis; 
conducting action research 


Learning from one another by 
watching each other teach 


Attending training together and 
helping each other implement the 
content of the training 


Participating in continual quality 
improvement activities 


Providing support for “help-seeking” as 
well as “help-giving” 
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Faculty Conversations 


adapted from 
J. David Keller 


“Deciphering Teacher Loung 
Talk" Phi Delta Kappan 8 !:4 
(December 1999} p. 329 
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Colleagues talk about helping 
students in general and about 
helping particular students with 
specific needs. 


Colleagues talk about 
professional activities and 
conferences that they 
attended and/or will attend. 


Colleagues discuss ways in 
which knowledge and interests 
can contribute to improving the 
school. 


Colleagues propose ideas 
about how to purchase or 
prepare classroom materials 
themselves. 


Colleagues suggest ways 
of improving activities or 
experiences for the students. 


Colleagues look for ways fo 
improve the teaching in their 
classrooms, both in terms of 
classroom management and in 
terms of improving a particular 
activity. 
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Colleagues tell specifics about 
students and their families 
that you would not want 
mentioned if it were your 
family. 


Colleagues mention how 
many sick days they have 
available to get them through 
year or talk about how many 
years until retirement. 


Colleagues talk about how 
to get out of extra duties and 
activities in the school. 


Colleagues talk about why 
they cannot teach particular 
topics because they do not 
have the materials. 


Colleagues explain why they 
should not have to attend a 
school event or contribute to a 
school activity. 


Colleagues pride themselves 
on the structure they have 

in their classrooms and the 
control they have over their 
students. 
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Protocols: Vehicles for effective professional dialogue 


ccording to Jane Vella, drawing on her own extensive work as well as the 

work of others, the most effective adult learning occurs when the teacher- 
learners and the facilitator engage in dialogue with each other and with the text 
or situation at hand. Teachers learn effectively through dialogue because they 
have enough life experience to be in dialogue with any other teacher about any 
subject. In the course of that dialogue they will learn new knowledge. attitudes, 
and skills. Dialogic learning requires that the teacher-learners assume an active 
role in the process and that the facilitator resists any tendency to put the teacher- 
learner in a passive/receiving mode. All participants must have a clear sense of 
their role in the learning process. (Vella, 3, 236-237) 


Adults learn how to learn through dialogue by engaging in dialogue. “You must 
use the principles and practices to teach the principles and practices, or else you 
do not teach them accountably. To use what Paulo Freire named “the banking 
approach," to falk about dialogue educaiion as if it were an abstraction, is not 
only not to teach it but is actually teaching the opposite.” (Vella, 220) Several 
groups, the Coalition of Essential Schools chief among them, have developed 
tools to help teachers learn through dialogue. One of those tools is protocols. 


Vella, Jane. (2000) Learning to Listen Learning to Teach: 
the power of Dialogue in Educating Adults. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


What are protocols? 


Protocols are agreed-upon guidelines and structures that allow a certain kind 

of interactive relationship or dialogue to occur among learners or between 
learners and a text. Effective protocols make roles and responsibilities very 

clear, removing any ambiguity that might compromise the process. Protocols 

are agreed upon guidelines that provide structure that permit a certain kind of 
conversation to occur. These guidelines serve as vehicles for building the skills 
and culture necessary for doing important work together. In the process of using 
such guidelines and procedures to do substantive work, groups build trust among 
members that will facilitate future work. 


Why use protocols? 


* A protocol creates a structure that makes it safe to ask challenging 
questions of each other: it ensures that there is equity and parity in how 


each person's issues are attended to; the presenter has the opportunity to 


reflect on and describe an issue or dilemma, to have interesting questions 
asked of him or her, and to gain differing insights or perspectives; 
protocols also build a space for careful listening. 


e Protocols make the most of the time we have. 


e = Itis important to remember that the point is not to do the protocol well. 
but to have an in-depth, insightful conversation about teaching and 
learning. 
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www.turningpts.org/pdf/ 
FinalWordProtocol.pdf 


DIA means “between,” 
LOGOS means “word.” 
Hence, dia + logue = “the 
word between us.” 


“You must use the principles 
and practices to teach the 
principles and practices, or 
else you do not teach them 
accountably. To use what 
Paulo Freire named ‘the 
banking approach,’ to talk 
about dialogue education 
as if it were an abstraction, 
is not only not to teach it 
but is actually teaching the 
opposite.” 

(Vella, 22 
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What types of protocols are available? 


There are many different types of protocols such as: 


* text-based protocols designed to achieve a deeper understanding of a 


text in a limited amount of time 


* protocols for collaborative examination of student work 


¢ protocols for examining concrete problems or dilemmas 


* procedures to exchange and expand ideas on a particular topic 


¢ structured examination of work framed by a presenter’s question and 


reflection on the work 


¢ video clip-based protocols 


Where can | find more information about such protocols? 


Various protocols are readily available from such sources as: 


* www.lasw.org/protocols.htmi — the Annenberg Institute 


¢  http://www.nagc.org/CMS400Min/index.aspx?id=107 1 - National 


Association for Gifted Children 


« www.nsrfharmony.org/protocols.html — National School Reform Faculty: 


Harmony School Education Center 


° www.nsdc.org/library/publications/jsd/easton203.cim — National Staff 


Development Council 


* http://www.essentialschools.org — Coalition of Essential Schools (search for 


“protocols”) 


° www.seattieschools.org/area/instructserve/bitl/section7.pdf — Seattle 


Schools 
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e The Final Word 


- : . www.turningpts.org/paf 
The Final Word can be used to expand a group's understanding of a textin a SN Garnccoleal : 


focused way and in a limited amount of time. 


Overview: 


Each person selects and marks what is for him or her one significant quote or 
section from the text(s}. 


Participants work in groups of four, with a designated timekeeper/facilitator 
for each of the four rounds. 


For each round: 4 rounds of 15 minutes 

¢ Each person who starts gets 4 minutes. 

e Each person responding gets 3 minutes (3 people = 9 minutes). 
¢ The person who started has the FINAL WORD - 2 minutes 
Explanation of procedure for each round 


1. Begin by designating a facilitator/timekeeper. These roles should not be 
filled by the person who will begin the round (and who has the FINAL 
WORD). 


< 2. One person begins by explaining the significance of her or his quote/ 
selection from the text(s) to the group. (4 minutes) 


3. After this person is finished, each person then comments on the same 
quote/section as the one the first person in ihe round chose. You may 
choose to respond to what the first person has said, OR to speak to the 
quote or section in any other way that extends the group's understanding 
of the text. 


4. Each person in the group has 3 minutes to respond, for a total of 9 
minutes. 


5. The person who started, then has the FINAL WORD. (2 minutes) 


ROUND TWO then begins, with the next person explaining the significance of her 
or his quote/selection from the text(s} to the group. Rounds two, three, and four 
follow the same format as round one. 
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Establishing Group Norms 


very school faculty has its own set of customs, habits and expectations of 
how their meetings will be conducted. Quite often these ways of operating 
are unspoken anc, therefore, unexamined and may also be counter productive 
io the work of the group. Subgroups within the larger group may actually 
be operating under disparate sets of norms. To develop a powerful learning 
community, it is important to be intentional about establishing norms for how 
the group as a whole will operate both procedurally and interpersonally. The 
norms a group identifies should be an expression of what that group values ina 
particular setting. Norms for a regular faculty meeting may differ somewhat from 
a problem-solving meeting or a meeting to look at student work collaboratively. 


The purpose of norm seiting is to facilitate the work of a group. They do not serve 
their purpose if the list, once formed, is shelved. The list should be referenced at 
the beginning of a meeting and reviewed at the end. 


Group norms are not hard and fast rules set once for all time. As the group works 
within the framework of the norms, they may discover that some norms ought to 
be dropped, others added or changed. 


The benefits of intentionally establishing norms that every group member can 
endorse include: 


e Nurturing group cohesion 

¢ Providing a safe environment 

* Ensuring integrity of the decision-making process 

¢ Providing a way to deal with conflicts of interest 

e Serving as a reference if contrary behaviors arise 

e Induction of new members into the group 
Norms can be identified is several areas, such as: 


« Logistics — meeting time, duration, punctuality 
- Our meetings will begin and end on time. 


e Interpersonal communication 
- Wewill listen fo each other and not interrupt. 
- Wewilill avoid ethnic or gender based humor. 


e Process of making decisions 
- Wewill make sure everyone has had a chance to speak. 
- Wewill support our facilitator's efforts to moderate discussions. 


Norm setting can only work if the group is truly able to arrive at consensus. Norms 
won't stick if members have reservations about them. However, once consensus 
is reached, the group is equipped with a framework that can serve to strengthen 
positive practices. 
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A sample procedure for setting group norms: 


1. 


2. 


Provide sticky notes for each member of the group. 


Ask each group member to write norms (one per sticky note} that they would 
like the group to adopt. 


Invite one member at a time to read their norms and to stick their notes to the 
board or large sheet of paper. 


After each member has posted their norms, invite questions for clarification. 


Ask the group to divide the norms into two categories — procedural and 
interpersonal. 


In each category, ask the group members to group norms that are the same 
or very similar. 


Where there is a group of very similar norms, ask the group to suggest wording 
for one norm that captures the intent of each of them. 


Go through the list of norms one by one, asking the group if they would adopt 
each. If any group member disagrees with a norm, drop it from the list. 


If the remaining list has more than 10 - 12 items, ask the group if they can 
suggest a way to simplify or combine complementary norms. 


. Adopt the list of norms. 


. Prepare a written list of the norms for each group member and ask them to 


bring them to each meeting. 


. At each subsequent meeting, review and confirm or change the norms. As 


the team develops or the situation changes, norms may need to be added, 
deleted or changed. 
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What Kind of Community Do We Want to Be/Become? 


he purpose of the activity is to help participants clarify what kind of community 
they want to build and maintain among their peers. 


1. Individually, make two lists. In one list identify the behaviors and attitudes that 
you believe contribute to building a collegial community and that you would 
like to see and hear in your community of teachers. in the second list identify 
the behaviors and attitudes that you believe hinder the building of a collegial 
community and that you would like to see eliminated or avoided in your 
community. (see T-chart, next page) 


2. Form small groups (3-4). Share your lists. Then combine the lists to form one 
set of lists that represents the thinking of your small group. 


3. Using chart paper, the small group draws a faculty lounge or meeting area in 
the middie using about 2/3 of the paper. (see example, page 3-17} 


4. Inthe small groups create a picture symbol for each of the behaviors listed in 
#2. 


5. Draw the symbols representing those behaviors and attitudes that you want 
to see and hear inside the meeting area. Draw those that you want to avoid 
or eliminate outside of the meeting area. 


6. Each small group presents its product to the whole group. As presentations 
are made, a recorder makes a master list that reflects the thinking of the 
whole (repetitions can be noted with an asterisk}. 


7. Whole group reflects on the list noting emerging patterns. Summarize the 
pattern by completing the following statement. The faculty of 
desires to be a professional community characterized by 


8. Individually each participant reflects on the question: “What am | willing to 
give/do in order to help us become this kind of community?" 


9. Bring closure to this session by providing participants the opportunity to share 
what they are willing to give/do. Facilitator collects these commitments to 
make a master list to be distributed to each participant. This could become 
a covenant among the participants, signifying their commitment to working 
toward the kind of community identified. 


Meetings/discussions following this activity will need to address how the faculty is 
going to go about building and maintaining such a community. 
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Building Collegial Community 


Behaviors and Attitudes that Behaviors and Attitudes that 
Build Community Hinder Community 
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What Seeds Are Growing in Your School's Culture? 


C OW 


hatever the issues of the day happen to be, schools need to nurture and 
build cultural norms that foster learning. 


In “Good seeds grow in strong cultures" J. Saphier and M. King describe 
12 norms that are essential for healthy school cultures. (Educational 
Leadership 42:6 p. 67-74 (March 1985) (Note: the full article may be 
available online) 


As a faculty, engage in a conversation about the 12 norms. For example, 
have each person select one the 12 norms, explain what it means and 
suggest how it might or might not be evident in their school. (in a larger 
school this can be done in pairs or in trios). 


After a healthy discussion, complete the survey, “Norms of School Culture 
(p. 3-23). 


Tabulate the results and identify the healthiest norms and the weakest 
ones. 


Share and celebrate examples of the healthiest ones. 


Consider possible reasons for the weak ones and generate ideas for 
strengthening them. 
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1. COLLEGIALITY 


"In this schoo! the professional staff help 
each other. We have similar challenges and 
needs and different talents and knowledge. 
When I was having problems with 
cliquishness among the girls, | brought it up at 
lunch and got some excellent ideas from the 
other teachers. | wasn’t afraid to bring it up 
because | know people here are on my side. 
If someone thinks they hear a strange noise 
coming from my room, they'll stop to check 
it out. It isn't everyone for themselves and just 
mind your own business.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Culiures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 


3. HIGH EXPECTATIONS 


“In this school the teachers and 
administrators are held accountable for high 
performance through regular evaluations. 
We are specifically expected to practice 
collegiality and to experiment with new 
ideas. We are rewarded when we do and 
sanctioned if we don't. Our continued 
professional development is highly valued by 
the school community. While we often feel 
under pressure to excel, we thrive on being 
part of a dynamic organization.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 
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2. EXPERIMENTATION 


“Teaching is an intellectually exciting 
activity. Around here we are encouraged by 
administrators and colleagues to experiment 
with new ideas and techniques because 
that is how teachers and schools improve. 
And we can drop experiments that do not 
work and be rewarded for having tried. We 
are always looking for more effective ways 
of teaching. Just last year we published 
‘Opening Classroom Doors,’ a booklet 

with short descriptions of new ideas tried 

in classrooms. One teacher, for example, 
shared how she used jigsaw activities to do 
cooperative learning in social studies.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 


4. TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 


“Administrators and parents trust my 
professional judgement and commitment 
to improvement—no matter how effective 

| already am—and show confidence in 

my ability to carry out my professional 
development and to design instructional 
activities. We are encouraged to bring new 
ideas into our classes and given discretion 
with budgets for instructional materials.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 
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5. TANGIBLE SUPPORT 


“When | need help to improve my instruction, 
people exiend themselves to help me with 
both time and resources. Indeed, when 
resources become scarce, professional 
development remains a priority. Around here 
people believe the professional knowledge 
and skills of teachers are so important to good 
schooling that developing human resources is 
a high and continued commitment. Despite 
financial constraints we still have sabbaticals, 
summer curriculum workshops, and funds to 
attend professional conferences.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures' J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6} pp. 67-74 
March 1985 


7. APPRECIATION AND RECOGNITION 


“Good teaching is honored in this school and 
community. The other day | found a short note 
from the principal in my mailbox: ‘When Todd 
and Charley were rough-housing in the hall you 
spoke to them promptly and firmly yet treated 
them maturely by explaining the whys of your 
intervention. It really makes our grown-up talk 
about respect mean something when teachers 
take responsibility for all kids the way you do.’ 
He just observed that incident for a minute, yet 
took the time to give me feedback. (Somehow 
it had more impact in writing, too.) Things like 
that make me feel there is a real value placed 
on whai | do with students. | am recognized for 
my efforts and achievemenis in the classroom 
and the school.” 

‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 


and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67-74 
March 1985 
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6. REACHING OUT TO THE 
KNOWLEDGE BASE 


“There are generic knowledge bases about 
teaching skills and how students learn; about 
teaching methods in particular areas; about 
young people's cognitive and affective 
development; and about each of the 
academic disciplines. These knowledge bases 
are practical, accessible, and very large. 
Teachers and supervisors are continually 
reaching out to them to improve their 
teaching and supervision.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67-74 
March 1985 


8. CARING, CELEBRATION, AND 
HUMOR 


“There are quite a number of occasions 

when we show our caring for each other and 
awareness of significant events in each others’ 
lives, as well as celebrating benchmarks in 

the life of the school. Estelle, for example, 
somehow arranges a 15-minute party with 
some goody for every faculty member's 
birthday in her building. We often have these 
short but satisfying little gatherings in the 
teacher's room before the kids come in. There 
is a lot of humor and laughing together in this 
school.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67-74 
March 1985 
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9. INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION 
MAKING 


“1am included in certain meaningful 
decision-making processes in this school, 
especially when they directly affect me or 
my kids. That doesn't mean | am consulted 
on all policies or decisions; but to tell you the 
truth, | don't want to be—i'd never get all of 
my own work done. But when 1am consulted, 
it’s not a phoney gesture; my input is taken 
seriously. And there are mechanisms open for 
me to raise issues.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 


11. TRADITIONS 


“There is always something special to look 
forward to as | scan the calendar. Be it a 

fair, a trip, or a science Olympiad, ihere are 
events coming up that students and teachers 
alike see as refreshing or challenging and 

a definite change of pace. Some of these 
traditions are rooted in ceremony, others 

in activity. They exist both in the curriculum 

as grade-level projects or activities, and as 
recurrent events within the life of the school.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 
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10. PROTECTION OF WHAT'S 
IMPORTANT 


“Administrators protect my instruction and 
planning time by keeping meetings and 
paperwork to a minimum. In fact, we don’t 
even have faculty meetings in the usual 
sense ... certainly not just for business and 
announcements. Those needs get covered 
by memos and word-of-mouth contact with 
the principal. When we do meet, it is for 
curriculum and instruction purposes, often in 
small groups like the study group on learning 
styles | was in last spring.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42/6) pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 


12. HONEST, OPEN 
COMMUNICATION 


“| take responsibility for sending my own 
messages. | can speak to my colleagues 
and administrators directly and tacifully 
when | have a concern or a beef without 
fear of losing their esteem or damaging 
our relationship. Around here people can 
disagree and discuss, confront and resolve 
maiters in a constructive manner andi siill 
be supportive of each other. And! can 
listen to criticism as an opportunity for self- 
improvement without feeling threatened.” 


‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures’ J. Saphier 
and M. King, Educational Leadership 42(6] pp. 67- 
74 March 1985 
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SURVEY - NORMS OF SCHOOL CULTURE 
{Norms based on J. Saphier and M. King, 1985 
‘Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures, ' 
Educational Leadership 42:6, pp. 67-74) 


COLLEGIALITY 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


EXPERIMENTATION 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


HIGH EXPECTATIONS 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


sD D U A SA 


TANGIBLE SUPPORT 


is a strong and healthy norm in our schoo! 


REACHING OUT TO THE KNOWLEDGE BASE 


is a strong and healthy norm in our schoo! 


APPRECIATION AND RECOGNITION 


is a strong and healthy norm in our schoo! 


CARING, CELEBRATION, AND HUMOR 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION MAKING 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


PROTECTION OF WHAT'S IMPORTANT 


is a strong and healthy norm in our schoo! 


TRADITIONS 


is a strong and healthy norm in our school 


HONEST, OPEN COMMUNICATION 


is @ strong and healthy norm in our school 


SD = Strongly Disagree 
D = Disagree 

U = Unsure 

A= Agree 

SA = Strongly Agree 
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Whatis Your Personal Vision of a Leaming Community? 


Option A 


What do you believe an elementary school should be like? (or middle school, or 
high school) To what kind of school do you think children (young people) should 
be to go? 


‘| would love to send my child to a school that ...” 
“| believe that a school should ...” 
“| would love to send my teenage cdaughter/son to a school! that...” 


“| believe a high school should ..." 
Individually, write down some of your ideas. 


Share your ideas with another person, then identify 3-5 key features of a good 
school. 


Join with another pair, share features. 


As a foursome, draw an illustration of what a school should look like based on 
your group's features. 


Option B 


What do you believe an elementary school should be like? (or middle school, or 
high school) To what kind of school do you think children (young people} should 
be to go? 


“| would love to send my child to a school that...” 
“| believe that a school shoula ..." 
“| would love to send my teenage daughter/son to a school that ..." 


“| believe a high school should ...” 
Individually, write down some of your ideas. 


Form groups of three, each person take on a different role: A, B, and C, 


A shares vision 
B listens and reflects back what A said 
C observes what you see happening 


(do as if you don't understand the language} 


As a whole group, share experiences: 
C's report - one word to describe what you saw 
B's report — one word to describe what if was like to reflect back what was said 


A's report — one word fo describe what you were feeling/thinking as you shared 
your vision 
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Being a Christian Learning Community: Robert Koole 
Growing together spiritually and professionally 


C Outline for a Faculty Retreat 


Session | - Opening and a Biblical Exploration of “Community.” 
A. Involve the faculty in a number of ice-breaker activities. 


Divide the faculty into small groups and engage in a group building 
activity - group name, symbol, and song. (Ground rules: each member 
musi have a say, no decision unless all agree, no agreement if a member 
has a serious objection. Use chart paper and pens and present to the 

full group. Work as a team for all small group activities for the rest of the 
retreat. 


B. Exploration of a number of Bible passages to develop understanding of 
“community.” 


1. What are some passages that come to mind when you think about 
community? 


2. Work in teams to explore one or two passages such as: 
John 13:34 & 35. | Corinthians 13:1-7 | Corinthians 12:12- 
Philippians 2:1-11 Romans 12: 1-16 


€ 3. Asa team, develop a statement that describes what it means to be a 
“Christian learning community.” 


4. Share team statements as a full group, engage in follow-up dialogue. 
C. Conclude with a few songs and a time of prayer. 


D. Reflection # 1 — individually, write a personal reflection. 


Session Il - Becoming a Community of Leaders 


Strengthening the way we serve one another and work together as 
colleagues as we learn more about teaching and learning. 


A. Opening devotions — have one of the teams lead 


B. Engage ina team building activity and engage in dialogue about the 
challenges of working together. 


C. What hinders and/or constrains community? Generate a list of personal and 
corporate actions that limit or hinder the development of community 
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D. Present ideas related to a ‘culture of individualism’ that pervades our ( 
culture and parts of school structure. 
E. Essential ingredients of community 
F. Reflection # 2 Write a reflection that explores your personal experiences 
relating to things that hinder community and/or things that build 
community. 
Session fll - Being a Community of Learners 


A. 


Exploring new avenues for growth and cooperation while working together as 
colleagues. 


Personal vision of a good school (see p. 3-25) 


Present “Avenues of Collaboration” and have teams generate current 
examples fo illustrate. 


. Provide each team with 2 or 3 articles on about a current educational issue 


related to things such as curriculum, pedagogy, and assessment. As a team 
read and discuss the contents of the article and develop an interesting yet 
meaningful way to share it with the larger group. 


-— 


Design a shield or coat of arms that reflects what you are doing at your 
Christian school - make a graphic description of what's important to you. 
(Generate ideas and possibilities with your team, reflect as a group, then 
decide the key elements that should be part of the shield or coat of arms. 
When completed, present to the full group in a dynamic manner.) 


Reflection #3 Write a reflection to express what you've learned about 
yourself and about learning in community. 


Session [V - Identifying Priorities for Community-building as a Faculty 


A. 


B. 


Activities designed around local issues/topics. 


Concluding devotions with time for sharing, singing, and prayer. 
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All sessions should be a combination of presentation, personal reflection, small 
and large group activities. Focus can be broadly—based and locally generated 
topics/issues. Attention should be given to system and individual school issues as 
well as provide opportunities fo consider grade-level and subject area topics and 
issues. 


Resources 
Barth, R. S. 1991 Improving schools from within. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
Bonhoeffer, D. 1954. Life together. New York: HarperCollins. 


Fowler, S. 1993 June “Communities, organizations, and people" Pro Rege XX! 
(4),20-32. 


Nouwen, H. J. M. 1975, Reaching out. New York: Doubleday. 


Peck, M. Scott. 1987. The different drum: community-making and peace. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 


Sergiovanri, T. J. 1993. Building community in schools. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 


Stronks, G. Goris and D. Blomberg, eds.1993 A vision with a task: schooling for 
responsive discipleship. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House. (especially Ch. 
5) 


Vanier, J. 1979. Community and growth. New York: Paulist Press. 


wes ese nea . 1988. The broken body. New York: Paulist Press. 
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Cultivating a Classroom Community for Adventure Noncy Stratton 


First Steps toward 

Enlivened Learning 
www.naesp.org/Conient 
Load.do?contentid=456 
Middle Matters (Spring 1998) 


hether we call it experiential or oufdoor education, project-based or ne hs 


expeditionary learning, the goal for teachers is to suffuse lessons with a 
sense of adventure. This involves moving students away from the predictable 
routines at their desks or table space to places where they can interact with 
peers and adults in new ways. ' 


Educators and publishers across the country today are investing significant 
money and time into designing and developing curricular units and activities 
that will more effectively engage students in the process of learning, stimulate 
their thinking and problem-solving abilities, and ultimately, improve their ability to 
apply specific skills and knowledge. The resulting lesson plans involve field trips (to 
sites as close as the schoolyard or as far away as our nation’s capital); activities in 
which students explore their home town or city and become more engaged with 
the people in it; and challenges that require applying academic knowledge and 
skills-such as projecting distance, predicting numbers of people, or estimating 
time—to problems outside the classroom. 


Underlying each of these models, there is a basic piece that is as important to 
achieving the designated learning outcomes as the content of the lesson or unit: 
creating a community of learners. More often than not, this is not mentioned in 
the lesson plan, but itis the necessary foundation for any classroom adventure. 
Here's how teachers can put it in place: 


Step 1: Get to Know Each Other 


All group formation always begins with getting acquainted, which at first involves 
simply learning each other's names. At the start of a school year, students in 

a class often already know one another-and the teacher is the only new one 

to them-but some classmates may be "best friends” while others are mere 
acquaintances. Playing name games like those suggested by author Karl Rohnke, 
including “Toss a Name" (1984) and “Speed Rabbit” (1989), is a good way to 
introduce new children to the class as well as to reestablish student relationships 
in a new setting. 


Yet, fo have an effective classroom community, students’ and teachers’ 
knowledge of one another must go beyond names. Other games and activities 
provide the structure for individuals to share more distinctive information about 
themselves with the group. 


Step 2: Make Students Feel Safe 


All educators are aware that we must ensure students’ physical safety in our daily 
planning, but some may not realize that a similar amount of effort must go into 
establishing the conditions for students’ emotional safety in the classroom. 


In fact, psychologist Abraham Maslow (1962) lists safety as primary in the 
hierarchy of needs that must be met before one can begin to learn and grow. 
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For optimal learning to occur, students must have the same feeling of trust in 
the classroom that they have in the safe company of their friends and family. 
Only then will they take the risks necessary to ask a probing question, venture an 
opinion, or share a personal experience. 


Safety is essential to any expedition. No reasonable person would begin a journey 
without determining that appropriate precautions will be taken; e.g., a seaworthy 
boat, a secure climbing rope, and adequate food, water, and clothing. Likewise 
with classroom adventures, author Mary Henton (1996} points out that the 
intellectual journeys our students take into unfamiliar areas require precautions. 


For example, each group or class can adopt its own framework of expected and 
accepiable behaviors and then make a contract incorporating them. 


Step 3: Practice Working Together 


The old saying “practice makes perfect" holds true for classroom communities; 
the more opportunities we give students to “work together,” the better they will 
become at it. To put it another way, all agree that it's important for sports teams 
to warm up before a big game, and the same is true for learning teams. Give 
students practice in moving beyond the comfort zones of their usual desks to 
more active learning by starting with a short game or other fun activity and then 
moving on to more complicated and adventuresome projects. 


on 


Step 4: Set Goals 


In a traditional educational setting, the classroom goals are determined by the 
teacher: e.g., how many pages will be read, how many problems will be done, 
how many pages will be written. With the move towards inclusion models and 
heterogeneous grouping in classrooms, goal-setting becomes more complex. For 
some of our students, the old goals are reasonable and appropriate; for others, 
they are too easy or too hard. 


Personal and group goal-setting is an inextricable part of the environment that 
fosters a successful community of learners. Through their participation in this 
activity, individual students can define the level of risk they are willing to take 
at any time. As a group, they also can choose goals—within a predetermined 
framework- for classroom learning and behavior. 


Step 5: Give and Receive Feedback 


Being able to give and receive honest feedback is the final essential condition 
for a successful community of learners. All adventures, in the classroom and 

out, have an element of the unknown in them that adds to the intrigue and 
excitement. Reguiar check-ins must be built into the design of classroom 
adventures, and students need to learn how to exchange information with other 
members of their community during these check-ins. Such communication is 
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necessary to identify possible, unforeseen problems; to ensure the continued 
safety and well-being of all participants; and to support each person's growth 
and learning. 


Successful classroom adventures are not accomplished by individuals working 
apart. They result from extensive preparations and contributions by many persons 
cooperating to achieve a common end. This will happen when teachers have 
cultivated a community of learners in an environment of safety, trust, appropriate 
risk-taking, and open and honest sharing of information. 
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Developing Classroom Learning Communities 


Research Iiem: “...the quality of teacher-student relationships is fhe keystone 
for all other aspects of classroom management. ...teachers who had high- 
quality relationships with their students had 31% fewer discipline problems, rule 
violations, and related problems over a year’s time that did teachers who did 
not have high-quality relationships with their students.” R. Marzano and J. S. 
Marzano, 2003. “The Key to classtoom management,” Educational Leadership 
61:1 (September), p. 6. 


Called to be a community 


“God calls us to live in and contribute to community. Our gifts have been 
apportioned to us by God's grace for building the body of Christ and doing 
works of service (Eph. 4:7,12-13). God asks us to live interdependently, in schools 
and classrooms as well, as covenant communities that promote the common 
enterprise of responsive discipleship. In such communities, teachers and students 
pledge to respond voluntarily and lovingly to the needs of each other on the 
basis of common vision and values. Teachers accept students as having intrinsic 
worth as images of God who are able to fulfill meaningful roles in the classroom 
community. That implies that teachers search out and, when necessary, allocate 
mutually helpful tasks and responsibilities to all their students." 


“Within schools that are covenant communities, teachers and students show 
heartfelt respect, compassion, and support for each other. They are receptive 
and open to dialogue fresh insights, and innovative experiences, avoiding 
cliquishness. “ 


“They foster cohesiveness, implementing peer support systems and collaborative 
learning. They appreciate and value others and their work, sharing tasks and 
products. They contribute to the learning success of others. They reach out to 
others in the community, especially those who are disadvantaged. In this way an 
ethos of caring and an atmosphere of encouragement and trust pervade the 
school.” 


“Caring covenant communities are not soft. They are forceful and demanding 
when necessary, yet resilient. ... Teachers as authoritative servant-leaders and 
intercessors try to resolve the underlying causes of unacceptable behavior in 
ways that place the responsibility to restore the learning community on the 
persons concerned. “ 


Classrooms as learning communities 


“A classroom that is a learning community works and prays together. When one 
member fails or suffers, all feel the pain. When one rejoices, all rejoice. As much 


as possible, all members contribute to the learning success of others. As a teacher 


you structure your classrooms for meaningful learning. You convey trust and 
respect. Your enthusiasm, warmth and humor not only motivate your students 
but show them you want to encourage and support them. You demonstrate 
that you are trustworthy and committed to helping each student make a special 
contribution to the class community.” (Van Brummelen, p. 63) 
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“...plan activities with your students that encourage them to interact and ( \ 
cooperaie in a variety of settings. The more everyone in the class knows and : 
accepts others and recognizes their special strengths and needs, the more 

the class works together as a cohesive group. Celebrate cultural differences, 
diverse learning styles, and strengths in certain modes of knowing and personal 
characteristics. Emphasize that God made all persons unique in order that they 
can contribute their gifts and experience and insight to the whole community.” 


(1p. 64) 


“,..a Classroom never functions as a perfect community.... To build and maintain 
community, you must establish, teach and enforce positive behavioral norms.... 

When students cause community relations to break down through word or deed, 
confront them with the need to repent and heal the resulting brokenness.” (Pp. 66) 


Develop a culture of caring 


“A Culture of caring is a moment-by-moment practice of compassion for 

others, embodying a sense of reverence for life. A place where such habits are 
practiced is a safe space, one in which honor and compassion are the norm 
and connectedness is the outcome. It is all about the teacher's intentions, about 
modeling and encouraging and even ritualizing the behavior we call caring.” 


(Levine, p. 43) 
Caring "becomes the cornerstone of the classroom communily. ...little things ( ) 
are big things. We never know when a moment with a child will be stamped —_ 


as a lifetime memory. When building classroom community, it is imperative to 
intentionally create a ring of safety or protection for our students through the 
types of lessons we teach, the opportunities of growth we facilitate, and the 
rituals and responses we model. We must pay attention to the way we speak with 
one another, the way we work together, and the way we overcome and work 
out our disagreements and challenges keeping in mind the goal of showing care 
and compassion for all" {p. 44) 


Twelve social skills to teach and nurture a culture of caring (p. 45-49) 


Listening Asking for help 

Empathy Helping others 

Knowing, managing, and Working cooperatively with others 
expressing feelings Solving disagreements with others 

Intuitive (inner) listening Greeting 

Making and keeping friends Goal-setting 


Responding fo teasing 


Eight steps to a culture of caring - Strategies a teacher can intentionally model and 
integrate into the classroom environment p. 49-75 


Name and model specific social skills Share interests and talents 

Be a listener Recognize student progress 

Dialogue with your students and achievement \ 
Identify classroom goals together Encourage you student's efforts 


Value students’ stories 
os, 
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C “Community Meeting” p. 59 


A community meeting is an open forum in which your class or group can 
share thoughis, feelings, or ideas about a relevant topic. The guidelines for a 
community/class meeting are as follows: 


Group members sit in a circle. Students speak when they have something 
to say. It is not necessary for everyone to speak, nor is it necessary to raise 
your hand. 


The rules for the meeting are as follows: 


¢ Speak one ata time. 
* Honor others. 
¢ Speak for an "I," nota “we.” 


Meetings can serve many purposes. They can 


Prepare a class for a task at hand (a new lesson, a class project) 
Allow participants to give and receive feedback about work in 
progress. 
Allow class members to share concerns about something that has 
happened. 
Help students review learning. 

€ Allow students to share positive outcomes from working together. 


Ways to build classroom community 


Teachers can promote community by fostering relationships and meaningful “puild Clessoaincommnunty 


learning through: by ‘making the voices and 
. . 7 : . lives of students an integral 
1) discussion and debate - allowing and challenging students to discuss part of the curriculum.” 
important and controversial issues ---tells students their opinions matter S. We 


and that teachers trust students to take issues seriously 


2) class murals and collages — builds ownership and responsibility for 
classroom space 


3) drama and role-playing — brings class together to work toward a common 
purpose; dramatizing connections between content being taught and 
the world today. 


4) playing games — having fun together helps develop relationships 


Teachers can get to know studenis through: 
1) writing autobiographies 


2) creating picture books — writing and illustrating picture books about 
= students’ neighborhoods, cultures, families, opinions, life experiences, or 
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hobbies. The books can include oral history -stories and histories about 
their own family. p. 16 


3) one-on-one talk — teacher-student 


4) photography — have students take pictures of things that are important to 
you in homes and neighborhoods (write a journal entry about several of the 
pictures 
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How can we help young 
people explore their God- 


Rapids, Mi: Baker Book House 
Renrinted with permission. 


reformed Christian schooling 
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celebrative tone is so infectious that visitors to the 
school immediately sense it. 

Furthermore, the community of a Christian school 
is not established by what Peck calls “enemy forma- 
tion.” The school’s oneness is not fostered by setting 
itself against some other group (e.g., “liberals,” “funda- 
mentalists,” “secular humanists,” “New Age advocates,” 
or “Communists”). Instead, authentic community arises 
out of a common purpose and commitment: the shalom 
vision creates community in the Christian school. 
Although people may tire of the nuts and bolts, such a 
vision excites and refreshes. 

One device used by Christian schoo] teachers and 
students to create community is to strike a balance 
between personal learning—taking responsibility for 
one’s own learning for the rest of one’s life—and 
communal learning—taking responsibility for each 
other as colleagues and fellow Christians. Although 
individual pursuit of learning is necessary and encour- 
aged in the Christian school, it never usurps the re- 
sponsibility of caring for each other. The pervasive 
self-centeredness often permitted in secular schools is 
confronted and healed in the Christian school. No 
longer, when students come home, should they be 
merely asked “How did you do?” or “What did you get?” 
They should also hear such questions as “What did you 
give?” and “Whom did you help?” 


Promoting Christian Community 
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fa 


Since, in most families, churches, and workplaces, 
people are called upon to work as members of groups, 
Christian school teachers prepare students for a fu- 
ture in which cooperation and collaboration are valued 
and team play is important. The “hidden curricu- 
lum”—which often discourages cooperation through 
its emphasis on grading and ranking—is transformed 
in the Christian school to be more in line with stated 
beliefs and goals. 

Perhaps the most important path to Christian 
community is for the home, church, and Christian 
school to actively support and re-enforce the work of 
one another. This arrangement has parents, pastors, 
and teachers giving constant and pervasive attention 
to attaining mutual goals. Communication lines be- 
tween the three institutions.are structured, open, and 
constantly in use. Each institution thereby keeps the 
others informed, and mutual goals are always on the 
table and under constant discussion. Consistories and 
PTAs deal with educational and spiritual issues, not 
simply with financial support and bus routes. Further- 
more, since each institution’s bailiwick is understood 
by all, one institution does not “cover” for another. 
Various basic questions are addressed. For example, 
Should the school be the sole focus of a student’s social 
life, offering ski trips and banquets and club activities? 
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will control change by making our specific choices 
deliberately and consciously and moving in respon- 
sible directions—rather than blindly suffering the po- 
tentially cataclysmic effects of a changing environ- 
ment. 

Any structure tends to remain what it is. Similarly, 
individuals are creatures of habit and inertia. For 
these reasons, Christian school people program them- 
selves and their institutions to be “change agents” and 
to seek the growth that comes through planned im- 
provement. When the school’s staff members operate 
as agents for change, they do so with a clear under- 
standing of how change occurs. They are pro-active 
rather than re-active. They dream—they conceptual- 
ize solutions that solve problems. They talk with 
everyone affected and respect those points of view. 
Although they set up structures with mandates for 
change, they realize the whole process takes time and 
energy and that halfheartedness will not work. 

The change process begins with an examination of 
any gap between the school’s goals and its practices. If 
the gap is widening, mechanisms for change and ad- 
justment are put in place. As tolerance on the part of 
everyone involved is secured, all are able to fight 
gracefully, to disagree and still remain in community. 

And to keep everything in perspective at all times 
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and in all places, they remember the words of Reinhold 
Niebuhr: 


Nothing that is worth doing can be achieved 
in our lifetime; therefore we must be saved by 
hope. Nothing which is true or beautiful or good 
makes complete sense in any immediate context 
of history; therefore we must be saved by faith. 
Nothing we do, however virtuous, can be accom- 
plished alone; therefore we are saved by love. No 
virtuous act is quite as virtuous from the stand- 
point of our friend or foe as it is from our stand- 
point. Therefore we must be saved by the final 
form of love which is forgiveness. 
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The Heart of Being a Professional 


A feiing is G profession that requires 
advanced education and training 
and involves developing the requisite 
intellectual skills. Teaching is also 

a vocation that requires ongoing 
professional growth — developing 
personal and collective understanding 
about children and young people's 
learning and about subject content 
and skills. (see the excellent 
suggestions in the following article "On 
Being a Professional”). 


It is important that we continue to 
encourage, stimulate, and support 
each other to keep ourselves up- 
to-date in our work as teachers 

and principals. Professional learning 
has personal, interpersonal, and 
organizational dimensions. Personally, 
we stay focused on what we can learn 
from today's experiences in order to 
improve what we will do tomorrow. 
Interpersonally, we challenge each 
other to teach well every day 

and support each other by being 
alongside, by listening, and by offering 
a helping hand. Organizationally, we 
arrange schedules, shape meetings, 
and offer financial support in ways that 
foster professional learning. How can 
we make sure that our professional 
activities don’t become ‘busywork'? 

If we long to find meaning in the 
experiences of life, to see how things 
relate to each other and how things 
hang together (A Vision with a Task, 

p. 131), what makes our professional 
learning meaningful? 


Professional learning becomes 
meaningful when it connects us to 
something larger and wiser than 
myself, than ourselves. "...ihe true 
professional is a person whose action 
points beyond his or her self fo 

that underlying reality, that hidden 
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wholeness, on which we all can rely.” 
(P. Palmer, The Active Life, p. 44) A 
true professional doesn't hide behind 
illusions of technical expertise, broad- 
based subject competence, or high 
quality relationships with children and 
young people. A true professional 
makes a profession of faith in a reliable 
truth that puts the human heart at 
rest - it is not really about us. Rather, 
“God is building a home. He's using us 
all... in what he is building. He used 
the apostles and prophets for the 
foundation. Now he's using you, fitting 
you in brick by brick, stone by stone, 
with Jesus Christ as the cornerstone 
that holds all the parts together.” 
(Ephesians 2:20-21, Eugene Peterson, 
The Message) 


In order for it fo nave lasting impact, 
our professional learning needs to be 
rooted in faith in what God is doing in 
this world. Our professional learning 
is inspired by and reveals the hope 
that is within us because of what 
Jesus has already accomplished 
and is even now confinuing to fulfil. 
Our professional learning is modelled 
through our daily walk of love, our 
weekly sabbath rest of dependence 
on God to enable us to live in 
relationship with him. 


At its core, professional learning is all 
about being rooted and grounded 

in the incredible love of Jesus Christ. 
“Reach out and experience the 
breadth! Test its length! Plumb the 
depths! Rise to the heights! Live full 
lives, fullin the fullness of God. God 
can do anything, you know - far more 
than you could ever imagine or guess 
or request in your wildest dreams! He 
does it not by pushing us around but 
by working within us, his Spirit deeply 
and gently within us.” (Ephesians 3:17- 
20, Eugene Peterson, The Message) 
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On Being a Professional 


rofessional ... I've heard and 

thought about that word on more 
than one occasion over the last 
while. At the November SCSBC Board 
Leadership Conference six board 
members presented a workshop on 
the work of the CTABC. We talked 
about the imporiance of being a 
community of teachers, but also the 
professional benefits of belonging to 
such an organization. 


As a staff, we strive to find meaningful 
ways to grow professionally, and to 
find time to discuss issues that pertain 
to our profession. The CTA has put out 
a Professional Development Resource. 
{Are you using yours?) Perhaps, before 
going any further, | shouid tell you 
what | found out when looking in the 
dictionary for a definition of the word 
“professional”. | realize that there are 
probably different definitions for the 
word, but, according to the Canadian 
Oxford Dictionary, a professional is 

“a person qualified or employed in 
one of the professions,” or “a highly 
skilled and experienced person”. As an 
adjective, itis “having or showing the 
skill of a professional, competent”. 


fam continually looking for meaningful 
professional development. But what 

is professional development, and why 
is it important? Well, for starters, it is 
important because it is what makes 

us skilled in our profession. It is what 
makes us become better teachers, 
administrators, assistants or librarians. 
The professional development that 

we do shows that we are not only 
passionate about our jobs, but that we 
are willing and dedicated to grow in 
those jobs. 


One of the main purposes of the 
CTABC is to maintain high standards 
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of professional training. As teachers, | 
believe that we have a commitment 
to our students, parent community, 
staff community, the school 
community, as well as to the greater 
teaching community. | think that one 
of the ways that we gain the respect 
of these various communities is when 
we take the time and energy to 
become better at what we do. When 
parents see that we are siriving to 
keep up with educational research, 
learning how to better incorporate a 
Biblical worldview into our teaching, 
or finding ways to improve a particular 
unit, they see that we are committed 
to being lifelong learners which gives 
us the credibility to want and expect 
that from our students. 


Tied to the word “professional” is the 
word “profession”. The Canadian 
Oxford Dictionary defines profession 
as “a vocation or calling, especially 
one that involves some branch of 
advanced learning or science” as well 
as “a declaration or avowal”. This led 
me to thinking that we are not only 

in the profession of teaching, but we 
are professing our faith in God. Our 
profession is one which has meaningful 
influence. What we profess to our 
students, parents, colleagues and 
greater community has lasting effects. 
We profess that Christ is Lord of all 
creation and strive to demonstrate 
and model this with our students. 

We profess that we are each unique 
individuals created in God's image 
and strive to identify and develop 
that uniqueness in our students. We 
profess that though we have sinned, 
God loves us and forgives us and 
craves relationship with us, and we 
strive to model that love, forgiveness 
and relationship with those around us. 
We profess that we wait in hope for 
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Christ to return and we strive to model 
for our students what that means for 
the way we live right now. We profess 
that whatever we do, we do it to the 
glory of God and we strive to instill the 
same desire in our students. How we 
teach and work with the students in 
our care has lasting effect. in order to 
make sure that we are serving God to 
the best of our ability, we need to be 
ensuring that we are doing our job the 
best way possible. 


Enier. .. professional development. 
There are many different kinds of 
professional development. Here's a list 
of some that | have come up with. It's 
by no means exhaustive, but maybe 
it will give you some ideas about how 
you can continue to learn and grow 
as a professional: 


e take a workshop or a course 

¢ subscribe to any number of 
educational journals and 
magazines 

¢ read the journals and magazines 
that your school subscribes to 

¢ offer fo serve as a staff 
representative on one of your 
school’s committees 

e teach overseas 

* participate in our Bridging 
Cultures program in the 
Honduras 

« doa teacher exchange 

*« request a grade level change 

e explore the area of 
administration/ leadership 

« team teach a unit with a 
colleague 

° offer to serve on an SCSBC 
Curriculum Committee 

¢ let your name stand for election 
to the CTABC 

e read a book about teaching/ 
curriculum/pedagogy/discipline 
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* read a book about biblical 
worldview 

¢ develop a unit that you've never 
taught before 

e revise a unit you've been 
teaching for years 

¢ Jook at new ways to write a unit 
overview 

e¢ lead a workshop at our annual 
convention 

¢ lead a workshop for your staff 

¢ read the various curriculum 
guidelines set out by the BC 
Ministry 

¢ read the various curriculum 
guidelines set out by your school 

¢ offer to mentor a new staff 
member or do so informally on 
your own 

e share your ideas with your 
colleagues 


As | said, this is by no means an 
exhaustive list. |'m sure that there 

are many other ideas that you could 
come up with. But, it's an impressive 
list. There are so many different ways 
that you can develop and grow as 

a professional. Don't let your work 
become stagnant. Don't let yourself 
fall into the routine of your work. 
Continually challenge yourself to 
learn and grow. I'm by no means 
suggesting that we go out and do all 
of these things at once. That would 
just be silly! But | am encouraging you 
to think about what you can do to be 
that “highly skilled and experienced 
person” for the glory of our Lord. 


Go, and develop professionally, 
serving our God in all that you do! 
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Collaborative Action Research Teams (CART) 
Improving instruction through collaboration 


SCS is a Christian Community of Responsive Learners 


|. Description of CART: 


Much of our teaching is done in isolation. Research shows that the most 
effective learning is done in groups. A CART is a group of 3 to a maximum of 
6 teachers who establish their own research agenda to study and develop 

a student learning goal. {Action research is the term referring to applied 
learning in your situation). The CART investigates how to implement learning 
strategies in their own classrooms. Student learning data is collected to 
determine the progress being made. Collaborative discussion and assistance 
is shared by the members of the group. Progress reports on individual work is 
made to the CART team and to the school as a whole. 


ll. incentives to get on a CART: 


1. You get to learn with other responsive learners in the school and receive 
feedback on learning issues you struggle with. 


2. A completed 16 hours CART fuifills the yearly professional development 
requirements (minimum: one week workshop course/year). 


3. Improvement to learning in your own classroom. 


lll. Guidelines when you're on a CART: 


1. Meet regularly for a minimum of 16 hours (1 x per week, or every two 
weeks more than two weeks between meetings does not work well). 


2. Be aware of distractions: before and after the meeting, a dozen crises will 


erupt to demand your attention. Do not let them distract you. 
3. Stay on track during the meetings. The temptation to discuss other issues 
will come up. 


4. Agree on ground rules for working together. At first meeting collectively 
agree on behaviours that will facilitate the work of the group. Agree on 
an action plan for your CART. 


5. Focus on curriculum and instruction. 


Keep a written log of discussion topics and decisions. Make sure your 
planned activities are innovative, challenging, research based and 
possible. Document what works and what doesn't work and share this 
with your CART. 


7. Atsome point(s) in the year, share with the rest of the school your results 
through a presentation of some type. 


8. The intended growth may be accomplished through: 


¢ trial and error reporting of learning strategies 
e training 
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* reading books and articles 

e« viewing video tapes 

¢ demonstrating learning strategies to each other 

¢ visiting classrooms and schools 

* designing materials 

¢ working with computer software 

¢« developing lessons that will be taught in classrooms 


The QUESTION to keep us instructionally focussed: Is the study group 
examining student learning? 


10. Complete a log: a brief written summary of what happened at a study 


group meeiing. This allows progress to be documented. Members can 
take turns completing the log. The log should include: 


* Date, time, location and leader of meeting 

* Group members present 

*« Classrooms applications (the teachers share what they are doing 
in their classrooms as a result of what they are doing in the study 
group) 

¢ Brief summary of today’s discussion 

« Atthe next meeting we need to bring/prepare... 

« Concerns and recommendations 


11. A personal log can also be kept, but is not required: e.g. | am learning..., | 


am disappointed..., My students are learning..., | am learning... 


12, Establish a pattern for rotating teadership 


IV. Topics of discussion on a CART: 


Any of the following might be suitable areas of study: 


1. 
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Christian worldview 

Academic knowledge and understanding 
Curriculum materials 

Instructional strategies 

Use of technologies 

Assessment practices 


Managing students and learning environment through effective instruction 


V. Questions to get the CART rolling: 


Phase One: Problem identification 


1. 


What is {are} the student learning goall(s) of highest priority? 
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2. What else do we need to know about how our students are currently 
performing related to this goal? 


What do we now have as baseline data on student learning that can be 
used for later comparisons? 


Phase Two: Planning and Implementation 
3. What changes in our classrooms will we make? 
4. What assistance will we need from each other? 


5. What will the actions and completion dates for changes in our own 
teaching and learning? 


Phase Three: Evaluation and Reflection 


6. After the implementation period, what data will we gather to determine 
progress, or lack thereof, and to use for further actions research? 


7. How do we improve upon our process next time? 


To start: find some live bodies, submit a maximum | page proposal outlining 
your CART plan to administration. We recommend you start after the October 
convention. 
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WHY should we educate toward wisdom? 


1. Guiding Questions 
* Whoam |? Who are we2 
« Where am I? Where are we? 
e Why are we here? 
e Why are there disconnections? 
« What is the purpose of education? 


2. Feature Articles 
Living the Questions of Life: Inviting and equipping young 
people to align their lives with God's STORY 
Christian Schooling: Telling a worldview story 
Transformation: Dynamic worldview or repressive ideology? 


3. Activities 


3.1 Building Vision School-wide 
A Process for School Vision Building 
School Vision Building Workshop 
The Challenge of Worldviews 
Toward a Shared Educational Vision 
Possible Routes to a School Vision 
Constructing a Storygram 
Seeking Common Ground: Goal setting with all constituencies 
What Really Is the Purpose of High School? 
Unpacking a School Mission Statement 


3.2 Deepening Biblical Vision 
Multiple Mandates for Christian Schools 
Models for Incorporating a Biblical Worldview 
Structure and Direction 
Creation-Fall-Redemption-Fulfilment 


4. Resource Articles 
Clarifying and Applying a Statement of Mission 
Developing an Optimistic Theo-centric Worldview 
Cultivating Christian Discernment 
A Christian School is a Christ-centered Community for Learning 
Discipleship 
Discipleship is Relational, Responsive, Responsible 


5. Recommended Resources 
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3.1-1 
3.1-5 
3.1-9 
3.1-11 
3.1-13 
S119 
3.1-17 
3.1-23 
3.1-25 


3.2-1 
3.2-7 
3.2-13 
3.2-15 
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Barth, R., 1993. “Coming to a Vision," Journal of Staff Development 14 (Winter) 


p. 611. 


Bartholomew, C. and Goheen, M., 2004. The drama of scripture: finding our 


place in the biblical story. Grand Rapids, Mi: Baker Academic 


Brand, H. and Chaplin, A., 1999. Art and soul signposts for Christian in the arts. 


Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press. 
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“Vision grows out of a 
person’s deep belief in what 
God is doing in this worid.” 


Edlin, R. J. 1999. The Cause of Christian education. Third edition. Blacktown, 
New South Wales, AU: National Institute for Christian Education. 
Ch. 1 - Why Christian Schools 
Ch. 2 - The Myth of Religious Neutrality in Education 
Ch. 3 - The Place of the Bible in the Christian School 
Ch. 4- The Integrity and Vision of the Christian School 


Graham, D., 2003. Teaching redemptively: bringing grace and truth into your 
classroom. Colorado Springs, CO: Purposeful Designs, ACSI. 
Ch. 1 - The Complaint: All that claims to be Christian may not be 
Ch. 2 - Building Something Biblical 
Ch. 3 - Creation-Fall-Redemption: a framework for building 
Ch. 4- The Grace of the Gospel and Redemptive Teaching 
Ch. 5 - Biblical Norms for Educational Purpose 
Ch. 6 - Secular Distortions of Purpose 
Ch. 7 - Distortions in Christian Thinking about Purpose 


Greene, A. E., 1998. Reclaiming the future of Christian education: a 
transforming vision. Colorado Springs, CO: Association of Christian Schools 
International. 

Ch. 7 - The Word of God 
Ch. 8 - Creation 
Ch. 9 - Anthropology 


Holmes, A., 1983. Contours of a worldview. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans. 
Palmer, P., 1983. To know as we are known. San Francisco, CA: Harper. 


Plantinga Jr., C., 2002. Engaging God's world: a Christian vision of faith, 
learning, and living. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans. 


Romanowski, W., 2001. Eyes wide open: looking for God in popular culture. 
Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press. 


Smith, D. and Shortt, J., 2002. The Bible and the task of teaching. Stapleford, 
Nottingham, UK: The Stapleford Centre. 


Stronks, G. G. and Blomberg, D. eds, 1993. A Vision with a task: Christian 
schooling for responsive discipleship. Grand Rapids, Ml: Baker Books. 
Ch. 1 - The Vision: schooling for responsive discipleship 
Ch. 3 - How do we get from vision to mission 


Van Brummelen, H., 2002. Steppingstones fo curriculum: a Biblical path. 
Second Edition. Colorado Springs, CO: Purposeful Design, ACSI. 
Ch. 3- A Christian Worldview for Curriculum 


Van Brummelen, H., 1998. Walking with God in the classroom: Christian 
approaches fo teaching and learning, 2nd ed. Seattle, WA: Alta Vista 
College Press. 

Ch. | - The Nature and purpose of schooling 
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Walsh, B. and Middleton, R., 1984. The transforming vision: shaping a Christian 
worldview. Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity Press. 


Wolters, A. 1985. Creation regained: Biblical basics for a reformational 
worldview. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 
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Guiding Questions 


. CURRICULUM ; 


ad “4 * What does it mean to know? to understond? > ¢ 
x * What & worth knowing? how do we choose s 
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¢ Who am l? Who are we? 


e Where am l¢ Where are we? 
e Why are we here? 
e Why are there disconnections¢ 


e What is the purpose of education? 
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ature Articles 


Living the Questions of Life: Inviting and equipping 
young people to align their lives with God's STORY 


Me of the changes we introduce 
in schooling — schooling 

in general, but certainly, if not 
particularly, in Christian schooling 

are in reality more tinkering than real 
to-the-root changes. We try block 
scheduling here; curriculum mapping 
there: rubrics to aid assessment: critical 
friends for peer collaboration. Fits and 
starts. Good intentions. Real potential 
if taken further. But too often, resulting 
in little more than fagade changing. 
The realities of schooling remain largely 
unchanged and we continue to look 
and, more to the point, our graduates 
continue to look — in all the things that 
really matter — little different than those 
graduating from the school down the 
block. Distinctiveness — real-fo-fhe-root 
distinctiveness - eludes us. Why is this? 
Is distinctiveness an illusion? Is it just so 
much tired rhetoric2 


Some would proffer a tentative 
‘maybe’. Others assume 
distinctiveness based on mission and 
vision rhetoric. | don't believe that 
distinctiveness is illusion, nor do | think 
it can be taken for granted because 
we have done the hard work of 
crafting mission and vision statements. 
| believe that distinctiveness comes at 
a cost, a high cost. Distinctiveness, | 
believe, is God's intent and, therefore. 
our call. Distinctiveness for the 

sake of distinctiveness, however, 

is not the goal. It is more journey 

than destination, more task than 
appearance. Itis, I trust, the yearning 
for a clearer understanding of task- 
in-terms-of-destination that brings us 
together today in this particular place 
and time in history. We yearn for a 
way of ‘doing’ secondary education 
that truly and effectively serves to help 
young people participate in God's 
shalom-driven STORY. We crave for a 
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way of 'doing school’ that allows us 

as educators and institutions to image 
God and further God's agenda. 

Given our distorted-image-of-God 
condition, we realize that our journey 
will not be without fits and starts. 

We will not ‘arrive’ this side of God- 
coming-to-dwell-with-humanity. Yet, it 
remains call and, therefore, as boughi- 
back-people, it must be our journey. 


This journey, however, does not come 
complete with a detailed map and 
accompanying driving directions. It 
does come, however, with a direction- 
indicator, a compass, if you will, to 
indicate if we are on or off course. 
That compass includes the Scriptures. 
Not Bible as a collection of ancient 
stories or an abstract set of ideas or 
doctrines. But God’s Word written, 

a covenantal text (Middieton and 
Walsh) requiring a response. The 
Bible, God's Word written, discloses 

a STORY - Goa’s STORY — that begins 
with God creating and culminates tn 
“God moving into the neighborhood, 
making his home with men and 
women [and children].” (The Message} 
If we have any hope of journeying in 
the direction of ‘distinctiveness’, that 
hope lies in mining the riches of God's 
STORY. The STORY is our compass, 
helping us to discern where we are 
and where we need to go from here. 


How does the STORY serve as 
compass? What is there in this ancient 
STORY that works now, in our time 

and place in history, to point the way 
forward? What does an ancient 
STORY have to say to a world in the 
throes of Modern to Post-Modern 
paradigm shift? The answer lies, of 
course, in the biblical assertion that 
this STORY ts not just an ancient STORY, 
but that it is a presently unfolding 
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STORY and not just a STORY but the 
only STORY there is. STORY that will 
culminate in the ultimate paradigm 
shift -— the new heavens coming 

down to the new earth! Further, the 
characters in this STORY include, not 
only Eve, Abraham, Ruth, Jesus, Lydia, 
and John, but, us - you and me and 
the students we teach — we are on 

the cast list - not as extras but as main 
characters! We — you and me and our 
students — are to help carry the STORY 
forward to its end-which-is-oeginning 
of SHALOM - right relationships Cosmos 
wide! 


Like all stories this STORY has an 
AUTHOR. One who exists prior to 

and sets the parameters of the 

STORY. Itis with the AUTHOR and the 
AUTHOR's intentions that we need 

to begin. ‘In the beginning God. . 

. This fundamental confession has 
the power to keep us on track if we 
pay attention. We are not the focus. 
Our students are not the main focus. 
Everyone and everything is made to 
lean toward God just as the sunflower 
shifts to turn its face toward the 

sun. It took, and takes, a profoundly 
unnatural, destructive act to wrench 
our gaze from God. Itis in the creative 
act of God that everything finds its 
meaning and purpose. Nothing just is. 
In the beginning God spoke all that 

is into existence and pronounced it 
good. And in his moment-by-moment 
sustaining love, he continues to 

name it good. God spoke and he 
continues to speak. God walked in the 
garden communing with humankind 
and God is still as close to us as the 
warmih of the sun, as the song of 

the bird, as the laughter of children, 
as the peacemaker in a war-torn 
world, as the painting that helps us 
‘see.’ Finding our way requires that 
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we root our understanding of God, 
people and the world in the very 
beginning of the STORY. We must 
dwell in this beginning, savoring its 
message, returning to it often to grow 
in understanding of what the AUTHOR 
of the STORY intended for creation, the 
whole of creation. 


In the beginning we learn that to 

be human is a good thing. Itis, in 

fact, our God-given calling. We 

were never meant fo be anything 

else but fully human, human beings 
intimately related to everything else 
God created, but also different than 
anything else God made. We alone 
are created in God's image. We 
alone are designed and built with the 
capacity for a special relationship with 
God and we alone are gifted with a 
special task. In God’s name and for 
God’s glory, we are to serve and to 
keep creation in such a way that the 
whole can thrive. It is for the sake of 
the whole that we are to help creation 
to grow up, as it were, filling the world 
with a chorus of praise. The beginning 
of the STORY puts us in our place in 
another sense. It reminds us that we 
were the latecomers in the drama 

of creation. The whole marvelous 
chirping, roaring, squeaking world was 
called into being and pronounced 
‘good’ before we arrived on the 
scene. The worth of creation has 
nothing to do with us and everything 
to with God!! Even more radical - our 
origins lie in the stuff of the earth that 
we are to care for and develop. 
Stewards dependent on the very 
earth we are to enjoy, care for, and 
develop!! A radical idea that!! An 
idea that could fuel a paradigm shift in 
Christian schooling. 
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The tragic conflict within the STORY is 
told early on in the Scriptural record. 
Humankind, made to respond to God, 
made to reflect God, decided to be 
god. Ina tragic case of answering 
the wrong question, humankind 
plunged themselves into the blackness 
of separation from their source and 
meaning. “Do you want to be like 
God?" Instead of achieving the 
promise in the question, humankind 
lost their very selves. The conduit of 
God's loving care for the creation 
closed up and turned on itself. The 
implications were cosmic. “Creation 
groans." God's agents for the 
purposes of SHALOM, betrayed that 
which they were to lovingly serve and 
develop. Desiring to be god, they 
could no longer ‘see’ God. 


Hallelujah YHWH! God remained 
faithful even if humans did not. 
instead of scrapping the STORY, God 
covenanted with a people promising 
to be their God asking them to be his 
faithful people. In return for blessing 
God asked for obedience that would 
bring even more blessing and would 
display to the world what life lived in 
concert with God's intentions looked 
like. Israel was to be God's gift to the 
world. But, alas, this called-out-people 
could not/would not fulfill God's 
intentions. The creation groaned and 
God decided, at a terrible, beautiful 
price, fo do what no one else could/ 
would do. God so loved the cosmos, 
even his disobedient children, that 
God-in-Christ bought his creation 
back, redeemed it at the cost of Jesus’ 
life blood, and set it on track again. It 
is in Jesus that we see why the Creator 
God did not destroy his creation and 
begin again or, for that matter, scrap 
the whole idea of a creation. It is in 
Jesus that we see God passionately 
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and compassionately involved with his 
creation and his creatures. In Jesus we 
see the self-giving love of God, a love 
that runs so deep that Jesus died so 
that the creation might thrive. 


My life for yours, another radical idea 
with the power to renew Christian 
schooling. 


Jesus’ life, death and resurrection is 
love beyond comprehension. We can 
only fall on our knees in gratitude, and 
we ought to stay on bended-knee 
long enough to see a way forward as 
human creations. in Jesus we hear 
our original call reissued - ‘keep and 
serve my creation.’ In Jesus we see 
mirrored what we are called to be 

- actors and actresses in God's on- 
going STORY, taking our cues from this 
One who began and will complete 
the work of resolving the tragic conflict 
at its deepest roots. Jesus points a 
way forward. Jesus, in his very human 
birth, in his fully human life, and in his 
very human death, affirms humanity. 
God coming to dwell with humans 

as a human! What an affirmation of 
the value God places on his physical 
creation. What love to willingly allow 
rebellious humans to murder this Goad- 
incarnate man. Jesus didn't just die: 
he was crucified. The agenda of the 
powers that be could not tolerate 
God-in-Christ's love-driven agenda. 


Jesus is the climax, the pivotal point 

of the STORY. Jesus is the interpretive 
center, helping us understand God's 
original agenda and giving us glimpses 
of how the STORY is to unfold atter 
Jesus. If we miss the full cosmic 
implications of Jesus’ life and death 
culminating in his resurrection, we risk 
trading a truly cosmic, life-wide STORY 
for some truncated, warped version 
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of it. If we see Jesus’ life, death and 
resurrection as anything less than 
God-in-Jesus dwelling once again 
with his people - exile ended, if we see 
anything less than the beginning of a 
new era - the first days of eternity, if 
we frade this for a narrow, unbiblical 
Jesus-came-io-save-my-soul, we miss 
Jesus. And we miss his invitation to be 
the human beings that we were made 
to be, humans who live for the sake of 
the world unfolding it and developing 
itin God’s name, speaking and acting 
peace, reconciliation and hope 

into it. The resurrection was not the 
culmination of a Christ-came-to-save- 
me event. It is rather God's stamp on 
his love-drenched buying-back of the 
cosmos, setting the STORY back on 
track. For God so loved... 


Do we have the ears to hear that 

love reverberating through out the 
creation, touching everything from 
inner city streets to the corporate 
boardroom, the film set to the medical 
lab, the schoolroom to the rest home? 
Becoming people of the STORY means 
that we need to surrender ourselves 

to that love, letting it shape us in 

and for the world. Jesus sends us 

out to be living embodiments of his 
reconciliation, of his love, of his thirst 
for justice and righteousness. He sends 
us out to live the message of victory 
won. "The person who trusts me will 
not only do what I’m doing but even 
greater things, because I, on my way 
to the Father, am giving you the same 
work to do that |'ve been doing. You 
can count onit.” (John 14 from The 
Message) Gratitude is the compelling 
response, gratitude that finds its roots 
in the creating work of God, gratitude 
expanded as we come to understand 
our God-gifted place in the creation, 
gratitude enlarged exponentially as 
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we come to realize the significance 
of Jesus' coming to earth. Gratitude 
is the only authentic, lasting response 
that moves us to learn how to live out 
our vocation on earth. Gratitude can 
fuel renewal. 


The passion and compassion of 

Jesus becomes our passion and 
compassion, guided, fueled, and 
informed by the Spirit, Jesus’ going 
away gift to those that would carry out 
his work. Followers of the Christ, thus 
gifted, cannot be detached observers 
who stand apart in order to know 

and control. We must follow Christ's 
example becoming world-lovers who 
engage the world with our whole 
being. Jesus wept and so must we. 
Christ-followers respond to wrongness, 
injustice, and hate with lament. We 
sorrow over the exploitation of the 
land and the laborer on the coffee 
plantation, over next-to-slave labor 
conditions in clothing factories, and 
over those who meet in secret to 
conspire fo profit at the expense of 
those on the margins. We weep tears 
of a passionate, compassionate desire 
for newness. 


Infected, however, with the vision 

of Christ-coming-again bringing the 
new heavens to dwell with the new 
earth, our lament must give way to 
acts of hope, acts that announce 
the kingdom of God here. Grief that 
motivates us to concrete acts of 
healing and reconciliation, hope that 
gives us the eyes to see redemption 
already in process — this is the complex 
dance we are called to dance. We 
go forward listening closely to the 
clear, compelling music of the STORY, 
attending to the complex terrain of 
the dance floor, and matching our 
steps with his. STORYed people look 
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beyond themselves and their own 
salvation. STORYed people work for 
healing, justice, and reconciliation 
world-wide. The dance goes global 
and cosmic! 


What if our students accepted the 
invitation to be what they were 
created fo be? What if they believed 
“You shall do even greater things 
than | have done?” What if a Spirit- 
inspired understanding of the cosmic 
lordship of Christ enveloped them, 
bathing their imaginations, fueling their 
learning? What if they threw heads 
back ‘round the retreat campfire, 
shouting, “I seize this day!" Can we 
imagine it? Can we imagine schools 
that would actively encourage and 
equip for this response? 


| suggest that if the education that 
takes place in our schools is to bear 
the name of our LORD, it must be 
conducted fully and self-consciously 
within the framework of the STORY and 
for the purpose of equipping young 
people to continue the work of Christ, 
doing even greater things than he cid. 
Can we embrace such an audacious 
goall? Are we willing to look at our 
schools with STORY-colored glasses, 
celebrating that which equips young 
people to participate in God's great 
reclamation project and rolling up our 
sleeves to change that which settles 
forless? “The person who trusts me will 
do not only what I'm doing but even 
greater things... You can count on 
it.” 


Early on, | suggested that 
distinctiveness comes at a cost, a high 
cost. The reality of the murder of Jesus 
should not be lost on us. Prophets 

are not popular people. Working for 
justice creates enemies. My life for 
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yours will not get us to the top of the 
pile. But thanks be to God, the gift of 
God's ‘Well done’ far out weighs the 
cost. Are we willing to count the cost 
of aligning our schools’ stories with 
God's STORY, making God's agenda 
our own? 


Sources: 


Middleton, J. Richard and 
Walsh, Brian. Truth is 
stranger than if used to be. 
Downer’s Grove, IL: IVP, 
1995. 


Seerveid, Calvin. On being 
human. Burlington, ON, CA: 
Welch Publishing, 1988. 


Walsh, Brian. Subversive 
christianity. Seattle, WA: 
Alta Vista College Press, 
1994, 


Wright, N.T. The challenge of 
Jesus: rediscovering who 
Jesus was and is. Downer’s 
Grove, IL: IVP, 1999. 
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Discussion starters: Following are 

a handful of affirmations of what it 
means to be the people of God. 
Accompanying each affirmation is 

a question that can be used as a 
discussion starter. Because it is a way 
of life toward which we educate, 
ground your discussions in the 
concrete and particular of schooling 
practices. 


Affirmation #1 


People of God return again and again 
to the STORY fo listen for new insights 
into who God is and who we are to 

be in relation to God and the rest of 
creation. They listen repentantly with 
minds and hearts ready to yield to 
transformation. 


Question: How can we craft 
creative, provocative encounters 
with the biblical STORY that help 
our students “see” and “hear” it in 
a fresh way and that encourage 
them to locate themselves within 
ite 


Affirmation #2 


People of God strive to understand 
the implications of the cosmos-wide 
declaration that Jesus Christ is LORD 
and that the Kingdom has come. 


Question: How can our curriculum 
encourage young people to 
explore the implications of the 
LORDship of Christ over every 
aspect of life? 
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Affirmation #3 


People of God look for and affirm 
redemption already present and 
already underway. 


Question: What kind of learning 
experiences would help students 
encounter Jesus as SAVIOR and 
recognize redemption in process in 
every nook and cranny of life? 


Affirmation #4 


People of God seek the wisdom to 
understand the effects of knowledge 
and its uses on real people and 
places. 


Question: How can we encourage 
students not only to grow in 
knowledge but also to develop the 
habit of mind that seeks to assess 
the potential effect of the use of 
that knowledge on real people 
and places? 


Affirmation #5 


People of God offer a biblically- 
grounded prophetic critique of what is 
happening in society. 


Question: What sorts of teaching/ 
learning activities might help 
encourage and equip young 
people to offer a biblically- 
grounded prophetic critique of 
culture and society? 
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Affirmation #6 Question: How can our collective 
life in school model a shalom- 
consistent way of life? How can 
we work and live in this place 

in such a way that it powerfully 
models a way to live and work in 


People of God strive to carry forth the 
work of Christ as agents of healing, 
reconciliation and justice in the midst 
of a hurting world. 


Question: How can we craft the world? 
learning activities that give young 

people practice in engaging 

the world in transformative, 

redemptive ways using their unique 

gifts and talents? 


Affirmation #7 


People of God strive in word and 
actions fo love their neighbor as 
themselves — both locally and more 
distant. 


Question: How can we help young 
people explore their God-given 
neighborhoodedness (Seerveld) 2 


Affirmation #8 


People of God relate to the non 

human creation in a manner that . 
acknowledges the God-given 

inescapable relationship with it and 

that accepts the special task of 

stewarding it so the whole of creation 

can thrive. 


Question: How can we create 
opportunities for young people to 
learn to relate and work with the 
non human creation in a manner 
that allows both the human and 
non human to thrive? 


Affirmation #9 


People of God seek to craft a way 
of life that gives testimony to God's 
intention for life-wide shalom. 
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dents to think Christianly. Thinking Christianly is often ex- 
pressed in such visual imagery as a Christian perspective or a 
Christian world view. (Bolt 1993, 135) 


Bolt defines a world view as ‘a thoughtful (and therefore 
primarily but not exclusively cognitive) comprehensive view of 
human life in relation to God, the world, and other humans’ (Bolt 
1993, 232). Developing a Christian mind is a matter of ‘teaching 
students to think in accord with a coherent, scripturally-based, 
comprehensive world view’ (Bolt 1993, 140). Christian educators 
undertake to give their students a Christian perspective, based 
on God’s revelation on all curricular topics.” For example, ‘a Chris- 
tian perspective on the environment sees the world as God’s crea- 
tion to be taken care of by human beings, rather than as raw ma- 
terial to be exploited greedily for personal consumption and com- 
fort’ (Bolt 1993, 135). According to Bolt, ‘it seems incontrovertible 
that one of the particular tasks, perhaps even the chief one, of the 
Christian school is the cultivation of distinctively Christian ways 
of thinking’ (Bolt 1993, 147). 

Bolt seems to recognise indirectly that defining a world and 
life view in terms of distinctively Christian ways of thinking may 
be too narrow and overly intellectualistic for the purposes of 
schooling. He writes that: 

concern for the development of a Christian mind is not merely 

to satisfy the needs of the intellectually curious or gifted. The 

Christian world view shapes the way Christian people live, 

helping them to make decisions and choose vocations. (Bolt 

1993, 141) 


Bolt does not elaborate how this shaping works, except to say 
that ideas have consequences, and that civilisations are shaped 
by their fundamentally religious convictions, choices, and visions. 
The key seems to be that these ideas and visions have a norma- 
tive thrust; the Christian thinking (i.e., the Christian perspective) 
which Christian schools teach is oriented to how people ought to 


2. Bolt claims that ‘because God has spoken to the extent that he has, we are able to 
see things from his point of view’ (Bolt 1993, 136), and that the goal of Christian 
education is ‘to teach students to see things from God's perspective’ (Bolt 1993, 
137). These formulations appear presumptuous at best, and seem to take insuffi- 
cient account of the epistemological effects of the fallenness of human beings. 
Furthermore, Bolt seems to overlook the fact that all human knowledge is cultur- 
ally situated and partial. 
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think (as in the example of a Christian perspective on the envi- 
ronment mentioned above). Since ideas have consequences and 
since Christian thinking has this normative thrust, it is assumed 
that Christian thinking beckons people to action. Thus Bolt claims 
that the Christian mind shapes concrete Christian discipleship. 
Shortcomings 


While Bolt claims that the emphasis on Christian thinking 
does not have an intellectualist bent, others are less certain. Acase 
in point is Nicholas Wolterstorff’s critique of the claim that the 
purpose of Christian education is to impart a world and life view. 
Wolterstorff finds this formulation inadequate because it: 


puts too much emphasis on a ‘view’, that is, on what we have 
called cognition. To be identified with the people of God and 
to share in its work does indeed require that one have a sys- 
tem of belief — call it the Christian world and life view. But it 
requires more than that. It requires the Christian way of life. 
Christian education is education aimed at training for the 
Christian way of life, not just education aimed at inculcating 
the Christian world and life view. (Wolterstorff 1980, 14) 


Interestingly, the ‘more’ of which Wolterstorff speaks was 
historically understood to be part and parcel of the meaning of 
‘world and life view’. While there may have always been inad- 
equacies in the concept, Wolterstorff’s critique also signals a 
gradual slippage in its interpretation, from a ‘life orientation’ to 
‘a way of thinking.’ Wolterstorff’s comments indicate that the 
emphasis on a Christian way of thinking, even when combined 
with the belief that ideas have practical consequences, has not 
borne the anticipated educational fruit in terms of inducing a life 
of discipleship.3 


3. It must be acknowledged that the concept of world view is susceptible to inter- 
pretations which imply a certain detachment from life. In his essay, ‘On world 
views and Philosophy,’ Jacob Klapwijk comments that for Wilhelm Dilthey (whose 
views influenced neo-Calvinist thinkers in the nineteenth century) Weltanschauung 


meant ‘having a look at' or ‘having a view of.’ Klapwijk suggests that this idea of 
a world view is: 


somewhat contaminated by the metaphor of seeing. This metaphor con- 
taminates his idea not only with overtones of the medieval notion of a 
visio dei but also, more particularly, with notions of German Romantic 
Idealism, .. [A] world view is conceived of primarily as an idea, a spir- 
itual principie, a contemplation of the world. (Klapwijk 1989, 42) 


(cont...) 
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Wolterstorff’s consideration of the shortcomings of the 
Christian mind model leads him to call for ‘a more comprehen- 
sive, a more holistic’ curricular model. He proposes what he calls 
the ‘shalom community’ model, which suggests that a biblical 
vision of shalom (and of the community of faith as a community 
which fosters shalom) needs to guide Christian schools and col- 
leges in planning their learning program (Wolterstorff 1986, 16). 
Bolt has a quite different approach to the limitations of the Chris- 
tian mind model. Since he maintains that the chief task of the Chris- 
tian school is to cultivate distinctively Christian ways of think- 
ing, Bolt is reluctant to propose an alternate model. He regards 
the formation of a Christian mind as ‘a necessary but not entirely 
sufficient goal,’ and proposes that a ‘reformulation of the task of 
the school in terms of narrative categories’ will address the short- 
comings of the Christian mind model. Bolt’s emphasis on ‘narra- 
tive categories’ is, of course, very similar to the theme which is 
developed in the remainder of this chapter. However, Bolt’s ‘nec- 
essary but not entirely sufficient’ approach means that he is dis- 
posed to tinkering with the Christian mind model rather than radi- 
cally overhauling it. In the end Bolt ends up simply adding a nar- 
rative emphasis to the traditional Christian mind model. We must 
ask ourselves, whether a more drastic rethinking of our key meta- 
phors for elementary and secondary Christian education can help 
us move forward in the task of equipping people to live as faith- 
ful disciples in our time. 


Narrative Plausibility Structures 


In The Gospel in a Pluralist Society, Lesslie Newbigin pro- 
vides a very insightful discussion of how human beings (tacitly) 
indwell a cultural tradition. A culture, says Newbigin, is ‘a whole 
way of understanding and ordering things which is embodied in 
language, story, and all the forms of social] life which are made 
possible through a shared language and a shared story’ (Newbigin 
1989, 35). Our culture provides us with a whole set of tools (words, 
language concepts, etc.) on which we tacitly rely while we focally 
attend to new areas of learning. Newbigin continues: 

Most of this we learn, or perhaps one might say absorb, dur- 

ing the first few years of our lives as we learn to talk, to read, 

to share in the common story of our people. Normally we sim- 

ply take it for granted. We are not conscious of it. Like the 
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lenses of our spectacles, it is not something we look at, but 
something through which we look in order to see the world... 
We indwell [these lenses]. So also with the vast amount of our 
culture — its language, its images, it concepts, its way of un- 
derstanding and acting. (Newbigin 1989, 35) 


This image of ‘lenses’ through which we attend the world, 
is very closely related to Newbigin’s reference, in various con- 
texts, to what Peter Berger calls the ‘plausibility structure’ of a 
society. Plausibility structures are ‘patterns of belief and practice 
accepted within a given society, which determine which beliefs 
are plausible to its members and which are not’ (Newbigin 1989, 
8; see also 53). Our plausibility structure, we could say, has to do 
with the fundamental shape of the cultural lens which we indwell 
(that is, it has to do with how these lenses have been ground). 
Our plausibility structure is our basic framework, our compre- 
hensive tool, for ‘the whole way of understanding and ordering 
things’ which, for Newbigin, constitutes our cultural matrix. It 
seems clear that Newbigin’s understanding of a tacit cultural plau- 
sibility structure belongs in the same conceptual neighbourhood 
as what many Christians might call a world and life view. 


For our present purposes the interesting thing to note is 
that for Newbigin plausibility structures have a narrative cast. 
This is certainly true for Christians. Newbigin asserts that ‘the 
gospel gives rise to a new plausibility structure, a radically differ- 
ent vision of things from those that shape all human cultures apart 
from the gospel’ (Newbigin 1989, 9). At heart, what is revealed in 
the gospel is not a set of propositions but a story. ‘The Christian 
faith, rooted in the Bible is — I am convinced — primarily to be 
understood as an interpretation of the human story set within the 
story of nature’ (Newbigin 1989, 13). By implication, other plau- 
sibility structures also have a basically narrative cast, providing 
those who indwell them with an interpretation of universal his- 
tory and the place of their culture in that history. 


This characterisation of the narrative character of plausi- 
bility structures accords well with the recent widespread discus- 
sion of the narrative substructure of human experience and know- 
ing. Scholars in a wide variety of fields of study have taken note 
of the fact that story is present everywhere in human life. Theolo- 
gian Michael Novak remarks that ‘the human being alone among 
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is the solution’) necessarily entails action... The choice of life 
aim reflects the world view...; and so do the intentions and 
motivations with which the over-all aim goes to work. (Wright 
1992, 123-4) 
These four interacting functions of a world view can be sketched 
as in figure 1. 


Figure I. 
Story 


Praxis Questions 


Symbol 


Wright’s own formulation of these four functions of a world 
view suggests that the element of story is more basic, more fun- 
damental in this configuration than the others.6 Wright states that 
narrative is the most characteristic expression of world view, and 
notes that the ‘questions’ and ‘symbols’ are rooted in the world 
view story. In another context, Wright states that stories are ‘a 
basic constituent of human life;’ human life can be seen as 
“grounded in and constituted by the implicit or explicit stories 
which humans tell themselves and one another’ (Wright 1992, 38). 
In light of this, and against the background of Newbigin’s insight 
into the fundamentally narrative character of plausibility struc- 
tures, I suggest that story is best understood not as one function 
of a world view, but rather as the matrix of a world view. A world 
view does not, as Wright suggests, provide stories; rather, an 


5. Middleton and Walsh identify the dimensions of a world view narrative differ- 
ently, They speak of enplotment, character and setting. 


6. A similar point is made by Middleton and Walsh in their discussion of Wright. 
See Middleton and Walsh 1995, 212 (footnote 5). 
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embracing, plausibility-giving story provides a world view. A 
world view is story-formed; we could say that a world view is a 
kind of condensation or shorthand (a first ordering) of a life-shap- 
ing story. 

In light of these considerations I suggest the following modi- 
fication of Wright's sketch of the components of a world view 
(figure 2). In this configuration, memory refers to a community or 
a culture’s cumulative response, through time, to the world view 
questions (who are we, where are we, what is wrong, and what is 
the solution?). In memory, the response to these questions is ori- 
ented to where the story has been in the past. A living memory is 
essential; Stanley Hauerwas is correct when he observes that ifa 
story is to remain vibrant and formative, there must be a commu- 
nity of people capable of remembering and reinterpreting that 
story. In a living story, he maintains, people draw strength by re- 
membering. A remembered story renders a community or cul- 
ture capable of ordering their new experience in a manner con- 
sistent with the story (Hauerwas 1981, 54). 

The element of vision (or critical imagination) is deeply 
rooted in memory and also embodies a response to the basic world 
view questions. But here the ‘beckoning’ aspect of the world view 
story is central, The focus is not on what has been but on what 
ought to be. As Walsh and Middleton (and also Wright) assert, 
the world view questions elicit not only a descriptive response, 


Figure 2. 
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maturational process. Humans go through a long, drawn-out proc- 
ess of growth and development. Consequently, education is nec- 
essary; the wisdom and knowledge we need to live in the world is 
gained gradually, over time. Human knowing-for-life cannot be 
imprinted on a computer chip and installed in a machine brain, 
ready to be switched on. 


The second reason education is such a basic concern is that 
no human being, has ever appeared on the scene at the beginning 
of human cultural development. In biblical terms, from the be- 
ginning humans have been busy ‘dressing and keeping the gar- 
den.’ This process of exploring and interacting with the whole 
host of creation is inherently a ‘learning’ process. A culture or way 
of life develops as people who share a bond of time and space 
give shape to a pattern of living which embodies this learning. 
This pattern will include the development of distinctive ways of 
interacting with other people, with animals and vegetative life, 
with the inanimate world, and with what that culture takes to be 
God. Over time, a culture develops a fund of what people have 
learned, in experience, in these various kinds of interaction. Each 
generation is concerned to share this fund, this inheritance, with 
the rising generations. 


In the dynamic interaction of these two factors, the process 
of education takes place. Each new generation is called to grow to 
maturity, and each new generation needs to be initiated into the 
accumulated knowledge embodied in a culture's shared way of 
life. Education is a process of bringing a new generation into full 
participation in a way of life, so that eventually the new genera- 
tion can take responsibility for shaping that cultural way of life 
into the future. Education, in this broad sense, readies young 
learners to become responsible carriers of a cultural tradition, and 
enables older learners (teachers) to remain creatively involved in 
deepening their own knowledge-for-life. 

If, as Newbigin suggests, the plausibility structure of a cul- 
tural tradition has a narrative cast (or if, in my words, a commu- 
nity or cultural world view is story-formed), then it makes sense 
to conceive of education as a process of cultural story-telling. When 
we educate, we are engaged in telling the next generation the cul- 
tural story of what previous generations have found important to 
know in order to keep their way of life healthy and flourishing. In 
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education, we tell the rising generation (those who represent the 
future) about the past learning experience of our culture or com- 
munity, in order to enable them to understand where we have 
come from, and why certain things are important.” 


Education involves development in all four components 
of a story-formed world view. In the present context we will fo- 
cus specifically on the role of memory and vision. In elementary 
and secondary education the memory component plays a promi- 
nent role in education. The early years of the educational process 
are a time primarily of cultural initiation, a time of incorporating 
a new generation into a tradition. Earlier I noted that a cultural 
tradition develops a fund of what people have come to know in 
interacting with their world. This fund constitutes the curricu- 
lum of the educational process. The process of education allows 
the rising generation to ‘catch up’ with cultural developments and 
equips them to turn the cultural fund of knowledge into cultural 
capital — resources for maintaining and shaping a way of engag- 
ing in life. Through the process of education, learners develop an 
ownership stake in a living cultural memory. 


Newbigin underscores the fact that initiation in cultural 
memory is never an end in itself. Comparing school learning to 
learning to ride a bike, he stresses the need to submit oneself to 
the ‘tradition of bike riding’ until one has internalised that tradi- 
tion (Newbigin 1989, 43). He asserts that a young scientist must 
submit them to the authority of a tradition for a long time before 
they are ready to work alongside someone doing original research 
(Newbigin 1989, 45). But submitting to a tradition is never the 
end of the matter. Newbigin writes that teachers should never be 
content that students accept something on their authority; they 
must strive to reach the point where students come to see for them- 
selves that something is true (Newbigin 1989, 41). The authority 


7. Walter Brueggemann in his book The Creative Word: Canon as Model for Bibli- 
cal Education points out that in the Old Testament scriptures, whenever the younger 
generation asks "What does it all mean?’, the response of the older generation is to 
tell the old, old story (the story of what God has done, is doing and will do, and of 
how Israel is called participate in, not spectate at, this drama). He points out that 
story is the primal mode of leaming in the Bible. To ‘give Torah’ is to give in- 
struction, and the Bible does this in the first place by telling astory. (Brueggemann 
1982, chapter 1) 
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biblical story. Systematic theology is important, but it is not an 
end in itself. Focusing just on systematic theology is not the most 
effective way to incorporate learners into active participation in 
the biblical story. Similarly, while a teacher probably needs a good 
conceptual grasp of systematic curriculum, teaching organised 
bodies of knowledge should not become an end in itself in gen- 
eral education. 


If we apply this approach to mathematics, for example, we 
need not regard maths as a body of information, quite fixed and 
unchanging because it simply copies a fixed order of reality. Rather, 
maths can be seen as a record, an account of human knowing in 
relation to the numerical possibilities (order) of creation. In other 
words, maths can be viewed as a compilation of the fruitful re- 
sults of such exploration. As such, the mathematical record is open 
to reinterpretation. Innovations occur in mathematics. Sometimes, 
as a dimension of cultural change, new systems of maths arise, if 
they seem to promise more fruitful, more explanatory possibili- 
ties for our knowing of, our relating to, numerical reality. But in 
any particular period of time, education must make the existing 
and relevant cultural fund of mathematical knowing available to 
the learner. A growing young person cannot fully participate in 
culture unless they have some handle on the cultural fund of our 
knowing in relation to numerical reality. Especially in elementary 
and secondary education, the focus remains on the numerical di- 
mension of concrete reality as an arena of human engagement, 
and not on an abstracted science of mathematics. And even our 
knowing of numerical reality, as recorded in mathematics, must 
remain open to further transformation in light of the visional di- 
mension of our story. 


Christian Educational Witness: Indwelling the Story 


If education is, at bottom, a process of cultural story-telling 
(Le. if its underlying aim is to foster participation in a cultural 
story and ‘absorption’ of its plausibility structure), then the edu- 
cational engagement of Christians should be imbued with, pen- 
etrated by the biblical story and its life-world. Each new genera- 
tion of Christians needs to be steeped in that story so that their 
lives can tell the same story as the biblical story. As Newbigin 
puts it, the important thing for Christians is not 30 much under- 
standing the biblical text as it is understanding the world through 
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the text (Newbigin 1989, 98). Christians are to live in the biblical 
story as the community whose story it is, and from that indwelling 
they try to understand and cope with the events of their time in 
order to carry the story forward (Newbigin 1989, 99). A plausibil- 
ity structure, Newbigin continues, is necessarily embodied in an 
actual community which carries forward a tradition as it meets 
new situations (Newbigin 1989). The Christian community ‘is in- 
vited to indwell the story, tacitly aware of it as shaping the way we 
understand, but focally attending to the world’ that community 
lives in, so that the community can confidently (though not infai- 
libly) increase its understanding of the world (Newbigin 1989, 
38). For Newbigin, this is a key dimension of the meaning of the 
biblical theme of the ‘renewing of the mind’ (Newbigin 1989). 


As Newbigin notes, however, in a modern pluralist society 
Christians encounter competing and conflicting stories, This situ- 
ation is complicated by the fact that one particular story may gain 
a cultural advantage by dominating the cultural mind set and 
controlling the means of education. As Charles Scriven puts it, 

our world sustains a variety of shared stories and shared his- 

tories. These nourish and authorize a variety of ways of life. 

Within a region, country or civilization, certain commitments 

broadly shared may unite the existing diversity into a pre- 

vailing cultural outlook that is the dominant vehicle of chal- 

lenge to Christian existence. (Scriven 1988, 62) 


On Newbigin’s analysis, this is exactly what has happened in 
secularised Western culture; the story of post-Enlightenment 
modernity has dominated the public square of our culture, and 
has won control of the cultural story-telling in our societies' edu- 
cational institutions. 


This situation raises important challenges for contempo- 
rary Christians who seek to indwell the biblical story in the area 
of education. First, they face the challenge of maintaining a keen 
critical consciousness with regard to their own educational ef- 
forts, and with regard to the education of their children. As re- 
sponsible followers of Christ, Christians need to ask whose 
memory, what vision, and which symbols and ethos are present in 
the education they offer, and particularly in the education they 
and their children receive. The teaching of history or science or 
any other subject will always embody an ultimate story. The ba- 
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3. Is the metaphor of education as ‘cultural storytelling’ helpful 
for the further elaboration and refinement of the purpose of 
Christian schooling? How does this image differ from the 
‘Christian way of thinking’ approach? What are the shortcom- 
ings and/or risks of the ‘cultural storytelling’ metaphor? 


4. This chapter suggests that memory, vision, symbols and ethos 
are the key components of a story-formed world view (and 
are thus key components in education as cultural storytell- 
ing). Are these components visible in the learning program of 
your school? Which components are over— or under-empha- 
sised, and how can this be changed? 

5. Newbigin suggests that in a pluralist culture our calling as 
Christians is to ‘indwell' our world view story. This raises the 
age-old challenge of living in the world without being of the 
world. How are you (and your community) dealing with both 
the conflict and the complementarity of the Christian story 
and the cultural story, as told in schools? 
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Educating Toward Wisdom 


BRIAN J. WALSH: TRANSFORMATION: Dynamic WoRLOVIEW OR REPRESSIVE IDEOLOGY? 


transformational way of living and thinking. For them, this was a reorientation 
text. 

But the text also functions as an orientation text for people. indeed, it is often 
people who first experienced reorientation in this book that then, after a few years, 
become so comfortable with this vision of Christian discipleship, this transforming 
vision way of reading Scripture and engaging culture, that the book essentially 
becomes a text of orientation in their lives. My hunchis that this is the predominant 
way the book functions in the area of Christian education. And there is nothing 
surprising about this, In many ways The Transforming Vision is fundamentally a 
book of orientation. In the book, Middleton and | attempt to give the lay of the land, 
provide a foundational perspective or orientation that wilt help Christians navigate 
their way as disciples of Jesus Christ at the end of the twentieth Century (none of us 
thought that the book would still be in print in the 21st century!): 


Here is how a worldview works as a vision of and for life, formed, 
articulated and enacted in community. 

Here is how worldviews take on cultural flesh. 

Here is the basic shape of a biblical worldview — creation, fall and 
redemption. 

Here is what got the church off the tracks - dualism. 

Here Is the way in which western culture, rooted in such a dualism, 
developed into the kind of idolatrous culture that we Presently live in. 
And here is a way to engage that culture in general and academic life in 
particular that is biblically faithful. 


So in writing a book like this we attempted to give orientation, direction, a sense of 
bearings and a foundational framework for a transformational Christian disciple- 
ship. 

Sixteen years and fourteen printings later, however, | perceive there to be a 
problem. In fact there are two problems. The first is a problem with worldviews. 
The second is a problem with disorientation. 


The problem with worldviews 


A lot of Christian scholars these days are reacting to the notion of worldviews. In 
education, Nicholas Wolterstorff has been vocal for some years now on the limita- 
tion of worldview language to describe what Christian education is all about. 
Wolterstorff is worried that worldview is too viewish and not enough concerned 
with praxis. We need to raise children not just to think Christianly, but to live Chris- 
tianly, that is, we are called to an education for discipleship, for pranis.° Now! have 
no difficulty with what Wolterstorff is saying here at all and think that such an 
emphasis on praxis was always at the heart of what we were striving for in The 


rt 


5 See especially Wolterstorif's Educating for Responsible Action (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980). A similar prands orientation, yet still within a framework driven by worldview thinking, 
is found in Gloria Garis Stronks and Doug Blomberg (eds), A Vision With A Task: Christian 
Schooling for Responsive Discipleship (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1993). 
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Transforming Vision. 

Others are more taken by the postmodern critique of worldviews. Think about 
it fora moment, worldviews are, after all, world views. They are, by definition, 
comprehensive in scope, they are integrating perspectives addressing all of life; 
they place things in the broadest possible horizon; they determine who ts in and 
who is out, what is right and what is wrong. They are, in short, prime examples of 
what postmodemists call totality thinking.” And all such attempts at totality, post- 
modernists insist, must be deconstructed as the ideological power grabs that they 
are. They claim to universality, but are necessarily the particular perspective of 
a certain time. They claim to comprehensiveness, but can only do so by 
marginalizing and ruling out of order any and all alternative visions. And such 
worldviews hide their own constructed character behind a facade of either the 
rhetoric of common sense (‘Don't all thinking people see things this way?’) or the 
heavy hand of divine sanction (‘This is the Christian worldview - it is simply what 
the Bible teaches if you would only open your eyes to see it!'). 

Itis this last strategy of legitimation (the heavy hand of divine sanction) that has 
so many Christian scholars and educators reacting against the discourse of 
worldview. It is all too heavy-handed, there is no room to move, to change, to 
grow, to question. For them, the rhetoric of education and scholarship directed by 
2 Christian worldview is a cover for an imposed orthodoxy. Worldview becomes 
the fence that keeps you penned in and inhibits creativity, There may well be the 
rhetoric of transformation, but the reality is that there is an imposed unifarmity 
and sameness. Educationally, such an employment of worldview language serves 
to engender schools of protective custady rather than dynamic transformation. 


The problem of disorientation 


There is, however, a second problem with worldview talk that | think is even more 
Pressing, at least at an existential level. If you read the psalms of disorientation you 
will be able to discern that the problems there expressed are often not just that the 
prior orientation is no longer sufficient, but that there is, more devastatingly, a 
sense that the psalmist's present crisis is not taken seriously when placed in the 
context of that orientation, | can illustrate this with reference to Job. Job's life falls 
apartand he can't figure out why. His experience was in profound tension with the 
orientation that he had come to accept as orthodox Jewish faith, If he was God- 
fearing and torah-obeying, then why does all hell break toose in his life? How can 
he deal with this disorienting tension between Prior orientation and present experi- 
ence? Enter his friends. ‘There is no disjunction, no tension. The prior orientation 
said that if you sinned, life will fall apart. Your life has fallen apart. Ergo, you must 
have sinned.’ Do you see what is going on here? Job's complaint, his lament, his 
disorientation is dismissed by his friends in the name of the orthodoxy of their 
shared Jewish orientation in life. Job's disorientation is not taken seriously and he 
is counselled to stop questioning, accept the answers that an orthodox worldview 


i 
6 {have addressed these issues at greater length in ‘Regimes of Truth and the Rhetoric of 


Deceit: Colossians 2 in Postmodern Context, in Interface: A Forum for Thealogy in the 
World 2:1 (May 1999) pp. 23-37. 
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VISION 


Educating Toward Wisdom 


Bian J. WALSH: TRANSFORMATION: DYNAMIC WORLDVIEW OR REPRESSIVE IDEOLOGY? 


recognize that no worldview ever attains a total perspective because all worldviews 
are located in particular times, cultures and traditions. There Is no such thing as a 
timeless worldview. 

More importantly, however, the notion of worldview as total system buys into 
an intellectualism that says that if we think right we will act right. You know the 
argument: if only we get our intellectual categories straight then we will live in 
terms of those categories. The problem is that there is no evidence whatsoever 
that this might in fact be the case, Again, this is why Wolterstorffis so critical of the 
limitations of education for forming a ‘Christian mind’, The problem is that ‘minds’ 
ase only one dimension of what it means to be human and what inspires and 
dicects human action. My fear is that we have so over-intellectualized our 
worldview that our imaginations have been taken culturally captive. !! 

You see, systems can be taught, but worldviews are caught. Systems are prone 
to catechetical instruction and affirmation. Worldviews capture your heart and 
imagination. Systems tend tobe static and timeless. Worldviews are dynamic and 
historically situated. This leads me to my second point. 

2. Aworldview is on the path of ideolagy when it is taken to represent Universal 
Finality. Again, this problem emerges from an overemphasis on a legitimate 
dimension of all worldviews. Worldviews are never the private possession of local 
communities. No one really believes that their worldview is OK for them, but not 
necessarily for everyone. Even the relativist thinks that others should be relativistic. 
The tolerant liberal refuses to tolerate intolerant conservatives. All worldviews 
implicitly or explicitly make truth claims of universal applicability, and they make 
those claims with a faith-directed certainty. 

But when you hold a worldview with universal finality - that is, with the belief 
that this worldview has arrived at ultimate and universal truth, with no need to lis- 
ten and learn from any other worldview — then an ideology has been born, With the 
pretense of universal finality is lost a proper grasp of the particularity, ambiguity 
and unfinished character of one’s own vision. 

3. A third way that a transformative worldview can succumb to ideology is when 
it Loses its biblical dynamism. [Admittedly, I'm stretching my language in order to 
make my acronym work!) 

The kind of transformational worldview that has animated so much of our edu- 
cational theary and practice has its vitality, its power, its depth of insight, its root- 
age In Christ aniy to the degree that it is constantly informed by, corrected by, re- 
visioned by, a dynamic engagement with Scripture. The danger is that once our 
worldview has been transformed by a more wholistic and perhaps more radical 
way of reading Scripture, we again think that we have arrived. The temptation is 
that either its authors or its readers think that a book like The Transforming Vision 
got it all right. 

Insuch a context | would suggest that we always follow this hermeneutical rule: 
if our reading of Scripture always confirms our worldview and If the Scriptures 
never surprise, confuse, upset or disorient us, then we are undoubtedly misread- 
ing the Scriptures. A sure sign of ideology is when the Bible only functions as atext 


11 See my Subversive Christianity: Imaging God ina Dangerous Time (Seattle; Aha Vista 
College Press, 1994), esp. ch. 2. 
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of orientation in our lives. If this text never disorients us, then it will never then have 
the resources to provide us with reorientation in changing and confusing cultural 
contexts, 

There is another dimension of this loss of biblical dynamism that merits com- 
ment. One of the consequences of an ideological worldview and an Ideological 
approach to the biblical text is that paradoxically the text tends to-lose its currency 
in our lives. Moreover, | have observed that many of those who talk lang and loud 
about biblical authority seldom find it necessary to deeply engage this text. You 
can see how this works, Once you think that you know what the Bible says, all that 
is left is to proclaim the authority of the Bible ever loudly. You don't have toactually 
fead the text or struggle with it because you already know what it is going to say. 
Sadly, however, what is really proclaimed as authoritative is not the Bible but the 
ideological worldview that we impose upon this text. 2 

With the loss of biblical vitality, not only does the worldview become tepres- 
sively ideological, the community also succumbs to biblical illiteracy. And when 
that happens, the death of the church and the various ministries and cultural 
expressions of the Christian community, including the Christian school, is not far 
behind. 

4. A fourth indication that a transformational worldview fs becoming an ideol- 
ogy is when that worldview becomes Irrelevant or Inconsequential to its changing 
cultural context. For a worldview to sustain people with a vision and not be 
reduced to a set of catechetical affirmations It must engender a transformational 
praxis. As soon as a worldview becomes ideological, its cultural witness becomes 
locked into a particular time and place, thereby losing its ability to maintain a radi- 
cal and prophetic relevance to changing circumstances. The relation between 
worldviews and cultural praxis is two directional. Not only is cultural praxis rooted 
in worldview, worldview is always lived and formed in interaction with cultural 
praxis. 

The intellectualism that so often characterizes ideologically misformed world- 
views gives rise to this kind of cultural irrelevance precisely because worldview 
Conformity or adherence is measured in terms of intellectual assent to certain 
doctrines rather than by the praxis of the worldview-shaped community. 

Some years ago a graduate student wrote to me about a doctoral dissertation 
that he was writing on the effectiveness of Christian colleges in inculcating a Chris- 
tian worldview in their students. He had set up a survey that he was sending out to 
alumni of one Christian college as part of his research and, since he was, atleast in 
his own mind, so indebted to the influence of The Transforming Vision in his work 
he asked me if ! would comment on the survey he had designed. Now apart from 


eee 


12 Lest the reader think that | am constructing a straw man here, ! will name names. Ronald 
Nash's book Worlduiews in Conflict (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1992) presents itself as 
a@ defense of Christianity in the world of ideas. Apart from this succumbing to the 
intellectualistic temptation critiqued above, it is instructive that this defense and exposition 
of a Christian ‘worldview’ has no need to ever actually engage the biblical text with any 
exegetical attention. Moreover, the author also doesn’t find it necessary to devote more 
than a few sentences to Jesus! Far more bad news, see my review in Calvin Theological 
Journal 28 (1993): 505-507. 
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reverse order to the five points just enumerated, though | will make no further 
attempt to work with the TULIP acronym. 

1, Hf a sure sign that a worldview has become an ideology is when that 
worldview serves to legitimate an exclusive and self-enclosed community ani- 
mated by a protective ethos, then a dynamically biblical worldview Is formative of a 
community characterized by hospitality. Parker Palmer says that ‘hospitality 
means receiving each other with openness and care’."® Hospitality is the opposite 
of a fearful protectionism. And an educational community that is rooted in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, a gospel characterized by fellowship with sinners, tax col- 
lectors, prostitutes and the unclean, must be a community that dares to risk simi- 
lar fellowship in our own very different context. A community formed and 
continually reformed by a radically biblical worldview is secure enough In the 
power of love, reconciliation and grace - indeed, in the power of its Lord ~ that it 
dares to risk hospitality to people of other faiths, other worldviews, and dares to 
tisk hospitality to ideas, issues and questions that might make members of the 
community uncomfortable. Indeed, it is precisely through such risky hospitality 
that the worldview is often kept open. This leads to my second point. 

2. Ideology is such a devastating betrayal of a transformational worldview 
precisely because it results in cultural irrelevance. Most of us were drawn to 
transformational ways of living and thinking, however, because this seemed to 
us ta be a more culturally attuned and relevant expression of Christian faith. If we 
are to maintain and foster the continued vitality and dynamism of such a 
transformational worldview, then, our worldview and the educational manifesta- 
tions of that worldview must be driven by a passionate and prophetic imagination 
that has the courage and the creativity to engage a changing cultural reality. '® This 
does not mean that we seek relevance for the sake of relevance. Rather, we will 
engage in a dynamic cultural and educational praxis that will be subversively rele- 
vant to the cultural and educational ideologies of our time. This is a prophetic 
imagination because it seeks to engage in prophetic discernment and critique and 
to raise up Christian young peopie with such adisceming spirit. And itisa passion- 
ate imagination both because it cuts through the numbness of early twenty-first 
century culture and because it is an imagination driven and directed by a God who 
loves the world ~ our world - so much that he gives his only Son to die for that 
world. Ours is a passionate imagination because we are subjects of a king who was 
enthroned on a cross.'” 

3. All of this means that a dynamically biblical worldview is only dynamically 


ie nen enetenetietenenemnenermn cere 


15 Palmer, ParkerJ., To Knowas We are Known: ASpirituatity of Education (San Francisca: 
Harper and Row, 1983), p. 73. A comprehensive and evocative study of hospitality in the 
Christian wadition is Christine D. Pohl's, Making Room: Recovering Hospitality as a 
Christian Tradition (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999). A creative application of the theme 
of hospitality to education, specifically foreign language teaching. Is found in David 1 
Smith and Barbara Carvill, The Gift of the Stranger; Faith, Hospitality, and Foreign 
Language Leaming (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000). 

16 See Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978), 

17 See N. T. Wright, Jesus and the Victory of God (London: SPCK 1996), especially chapter 

12 (sections 5, 6, 7). 
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biblical insofar as it maintains a dynamic engagement with Scripture. Biblicat 
reflection is foundational to all of Christian life, education included. But this 
Tequires an ongoing serious, passionate and loving engagement with Scripture. 
And this must be an engagement that allows our teading of Scripture to 
be full of questions and to be patient enough not to demand answers too 
quickly. The Bible as-an-easy-answer-book-of-theolagical-orthodoxy, or quick- 
manual-of-moral-absolutes, or compendium-of-timeless-truths is, | suggest the 
first step to ideology and a lost biblical dynamism.'® What lam talking about is an 
Indwelling of the biblicat narrative in such a way that this Story, with ail of its ten- 
stons, plot confusions and dead-ends, and in all of its historical oddities, is, none- 
theless our story. We find our identity as the people of God in this narrative, it 
shapes our character and it forms our vision. 

4. But, fourthly, we need to remember that a community formed in such a way 
by a text Is, by definition, an interpretive community. Yes, we are a biblical commu- 
nity and we wantto root our livesin a biblical worldview, but the Bibleis a book, and 
books require interpretation. It is, therefore, highly inappropriate that we should 
ever claim universal finality for our worldview. Such finality is impossible when it 
comes to interpretation. We need to acknowledge that worldviews, and the inter- 
pretations on which they are based, are not handed down complete fram heaven. 
Rather, interpretation is something people do in community, in relation to tradi- 
tion and in a particular time and place. And that means that worldulews are infact 
constructed in community and in history. The worldview that Middleton and | 
articulated in The Transforming Vision is timed. It was rooted in a Dutch 
reformational tradition that we had come into contact with at the Institute for 
Christian Studies in Toronto. It was formed and developed in a Canadian context 
during the Reagan administration in the United States. it was written by two guys 
who were pretty sure of themselves, and who listened to a lot of Bruce Cockburn, 
etc, etc. Itis a construct — a way of thinking, a way of being, a way of viewing the 
world and living in that world that was constructed at a Particular time and place. 
And we do well never to forget that constructed character of worldviews. It keeps 
us from ever concluding that our worldview represents universal finality, it keeps 
us open to other worldviews and their insights into God's creation, and it keeps us 
humble, 

Forming worldviews is part and parcel of our call to be stewards of God's good 
creation. You can't be a steward of a garden, or a city, ora culture ~all of which are 
changing over time in history — without a worldview, a foundationally guiding ori- 
entation, And just as we must never absolutize any agricultural, cultural or 
civilizational form, so also must we never absolutize our worldview constructs, 
Rather, we attempt to be faithful In all that we do ~ including our formation of a 
worldview, And since the world has not come to universal finality, neither can our 
worldviews. 

5. Finally, | began this whole enterprise by saying that when a dynamically 
biblical worldview is taken to be a total system then we are on the path of 
an intellectualistically conceived ideology. It is, therefore, important that we 
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18 See N. T. Wright, ‘How Can the Bible be Authoritative?’ in Vox Euangelica 21 (1991) Pp. 
1-32, 
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_ VISION 


Activities 


AFFIRMATION: 


People of God return again 
and again to the STORY to 
listen for new insights into 
who God is and who we are 
to be in relation to God and 
the rest of creation. They 
listen repentantly with minds 
and hearts ready to yield to 
transformation. 


3.1 Building Vision 
School-wide 


QUESTION: 


How can we craft creative, 
provocative encounters witt 
the biblical STORY that help 
our students “see” and “hea 
it in a fresh way and that 
encourage them to locate 
themselves within it? 


A Process for School Vision Building Adapted from Rob 
McPhee 
“Orchestrating community 
involvement,” Educational 
Leadership 53: 4 (Dec 1995/ 
Renewing Our Identity Jan 1996} p 71-74. 


lf we are to realize a renewed vision, many people would have to share it and 
make it real. Involve each member of the school organization—student, staff, 
parent, and community—give them an opportunity to participate in the planning 
process, and give them the information they need to participate in an informed 
way. The principal or coordinator's task is to ensure that all the groups help 
determine the school’s direction. 


Community Conversation 


Place high importance on open discussion—not so much to gain consensus, but 
to appreciate the diversity of opinions and ideas. 


Staff meeting questionnaire: “Toward the Year 2008: The Next Three Years at Our 
School.” 


Pose four questions, which teacher are to come prepared to discuss at the next 
staff meeting: 


1. What are three key things we are doing that we should build on for the 
future? 


2. What three areas should we consider modifying, radically changing, or 
doing away with? 


3. What three things are we not doing that should be part of our plan? 


4. If you were fo tell someone what our school is ail about, which three issues 
would you mention? 


Encourage teachers to talk to one another about these questions, as well as to 
students and community members. 


At the staff meeting, form groups of about six teaching and support staff from 
various grade levels and subjects to consider the questions and prioritize their 
responses. 


Next, have leaders of advisory or home groups ask students to respond to the 
same questions. Each class should name two students to an overall student 
planning group. 


Try a number of approaches to obtain input from parents and community 
members. Ask the same questions you asked the staff and students. Publish a 
questionnaire in our monthly community newsletter. 


Determine the Issues 


Gather and collate all feedback. Determine commonalities and report back 
to each group. This feedback helps identify the issues and helps staff members, 
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students, parents, and other community members understand one another’s 
attitudes and viewpoints. 


identify topics needing further discussion and input: examples may include things 
such as: enrichment programming, public relations, course consistency, teacher/ 
advisor programs, athletics, technology, and professional development. 


Name a staff leader for each topic and invite teachers to volunteer to be part of 
at least one staff discussion group. 


To enhance sufficient sharing of personal experiences, make sure you hear 
directly from each staff member. For example, set up a series of small group 
breakfast sessions over the next two months. These will provide a better setting for 
more personal sharing. 


Later in the year, fry another angle: ask staff to jot down responses to this 
question: What are the two greatest barriers to doing your job as well as you want 
to do it? 


The ideas generated in response to this question provide further input. 


At a subsequent staff workshop, pose a question that focuses on the proposed 
future direction of the school. 


“If our school is/has , what would it look like?” 


Look at this topic through the eyes of various groups—the full staff, students and 
potential students, parents, community organizations, businesses, and colleges 
and universities. More than anything, this awareness session will demonstrate 

a need to clarify our overall direction, and it will also show that we didn't 
necessarily all agree on what this direction should be. 


Presenting the First Draft 


Once a first draft of the plan is completed, it is time for further feedback. Find 
volunteer parents to individually go through the document and provide their 
input. Ask the student planning group to react to various issues. At an afternoon/ 
evening session have interested staff review each priority. 


Be prepared for diverse reactions. The document should reflect the combined 
efforts and input of all the groups. Many staff will see this and be pleased with 
how the entire proposal has come together. But a few will wonder if the whole 
thing was made up. Continue to search for ways to help all staff see the larger 
picture. 


The last part of the process serves to provide feedback for the whole school 
community. Give staff members who had reviewed the draft document copies 
of the complete plan, and all staff members, highlights of the document. Give 
students the highlights as well. Give parents who had provided direct input their 
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own copies and included a summary of plans in the Principal's Message in your 
community newsletter. Make a presentation on the draft plan to the school 
board and ask for their suggestions. 


Final Plan 


No school plan will include everything that everyone wants. But each student, 
teacher, parent, and community member must see that some aspect of his or her 
input has been considered and included. 


Choose to make your plan a living document and outline everything of 
importance for the coming year. Next break the plan down into smaller chunks 
and identify key people who will take the lead in making it happen. 
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School Vision Building Workshop eae es 
SCSBC, 2002. Used with 
permission. 


Sample Agenda 


PART | - FRIDAY EVENING 


¢ Call to Order: Board Chairperson 
¢ Devotions: Board Chairperson 


¢« Presentation: Our Roots - who we are and where we've come from (led 
by facilitator and school community representatives} 


PART ll 


* Getting Started: The purpose and process of vision setting (facilitator) 


* Presentation: Current Context of Public and Christian Education (facilitator 
or someone else) 


e Refreshment: (Take to Small Group session) 


PART ill 


« Small Group Discussion: (see handouts} explore implications and potential 
for: 
1) curriculum, 2) methodology, 3) school size and admissions policy, 
4) facilities 5) governance, organizational structure, board & committees, 
6) parent orientation and involvement 7) financial stewardship 
8) staffing and professional development 


e Plenary Discussion: Sharing of Implications and Potential 


* Closing: Board Member (10:00 p.m.) 


PART IV - SATURDAY (could begin with a pancake breakfast at 8:00 a.m.) 
¢ Devotions: Led by a board member 
¢« Refocusing Our Task: Led by facilitator 
¢ Small Group Reflection on Shaping a Vision Statement 
e (Record main points on a transparency or on chart paper} 


* Refreshment Break (10:15 a.m.) 


PART V 
e Plenary Session: Sharing drafts of Vision Statement 
e Where To From Here? 


* Conclusion and Closing Devotions: (approx. 12:30) 
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Group Discussion Topics for a School Vision Setting Workshop 


GROUP ONE 
Discussion Guide 


IMPLICATIONS AND POTENTIAL FOR CURRICULUM - WHAT WE TEACH: 


Which courses and programs at our school are strong? Which seem 
weaker or are even absent? Which courses seem to more readily convey 
a distinct Christian worldview? Which seem farthest removed from such 

a worldview? |s our school what it could be? What do we do well? Does 
our program deal with the whole child, e.g., math as well as music? 

What is the intended ideal for both the academic and non-academic 
student? Do the subjects relate to one another, e.g., is reading integrated 
with social studies? Are we faithful fo Him whose name appears on 

our building? What additional programs should we consider? How 
appropriate are our programs for special needs students? Other issues? If 
we could change one thing, what might it be? 


Celebrate - recognize in thanks that accomplished by God's grace 
the things we do well 
Strengthen - important activities but they need a little work 


Eliminate - courageously discontinue that which no longer is 
appropriate or adequate 


Initiate - new Undertakings presently absent but necessary 


Group Task - First, appoint a recorder and reporter (may be the same 
person}: Second., begin with some brainstorming — keep track of ideas 
on a transparency or chart paper. Be sure to give your assigned topic 
thorough consideration using the four aspects noted above. 


Dare to dream! Consider possibilities, potential, what you would like to 
see happen. Hopefully, time will allow you fo revisit the possibilities and 
consider implications they have for your school. 
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| NOTE: Make a one-page | handout for edch of the | 
a following using ‘the’ same format’ as Group ONE 


GROUP TWO 


IMPLICATIONS AND POTENTIAL FOR TEACHING METHODOLOGY - THE “HOW” OR 
THE “WAY” WE TEACH: Teaching is primarily (lecturing, telling, showing, dialoguing, 
guiding, modelling, etc.)? Is our school what it could be relationally? What 

does it mean to teach "Christianly2" Do teachers generally model a love for 
learning and discovery? Is our school a “caring” place? What are we doing 

for students who learning differently, e.g., slower or faster? Does our teaching 
enforce conformity? Does it encourage creative and reflective thinking? What 
are the limits of conformity and creativity? Do all the people in our school treat 
one another in a Christ-like manner? What would we like to emphasize? De- 
emphasize? Are age and developmentally appropriate methods, freedoms, rules, 
etc., used in our schools? Other issues? If we could change one thing, what might 
it be? 


GROUP THREE 


IMPLICATIONS and POTENTIAL FOR SCHOOL SIZE AND ADMISSIONS POLICY: What 
is our enrolment policy? What community does our school serve? Is this what it 
should be? In spite of what we say, how parochial are we? How large should 
we become? Who is allowed to enrol? What does this mean for our promotion 
activity? Should be establish another campus? If so, where? Does the present 
enrolment policy work well? Other issues? If we could change one thing, what 
might it be? 


GROUP FOUR 


IMPLICATIONS and POTENTIAL FOR FACILITIES - NECESSARY SPACE, ADDITIONS, 
and ADAPTATIONS: Are the present buildings adequate? What changes to our 
building would enhance positive school community activity, for example, good 
places for students to work, teachers fo interact and parents to feel welcome? 
Does our building look inviting? What unique features would you like to see in our 
school building? What do you anticipate to be some future needs (programs 
and methodology}? Are our facilities friendly" to special needs students? Other 
issues? If we could change one thing, what might it be? 


GROUP FIVE 


IMPLICATIONS and POTENTIAL FOR GOVERNANCE, ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE, 
THE ROLE OF THE BOARD, COMMITTEES AND PRINCIPAL: Who really controls our 
school? What works well? Are parents sufficiently involved in setting school- 
directed policy? What do we do to equip board members and committee 
members? Are the teachers and principal sufficiently involved in shaping 
decisions affecting the school? What could work better? Do those responsible 

for school leadership look sufficiently for new solutions to old problems? Are they 
sufficiently challenging to issues of biblical faithfulness? Does the present system 
deal appropriately and sensitively with parent, staff and student concerns? Other 
issues? If we could change one thing, what might it be? 
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GROUP SIX 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ENGAGING PARENTS IN OVERSEEING THE VISION FOR OUR 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOL: Do new parents share our vision? What do we do to help 
them “own” the vision and become evermore committed and engaged in the 
school’s vision? Should parent orientation be mandatory? If so, for whom? What 
are we doing to equip and engage parents new fo our school, new to Christian 
education, new to this generation of Christian schools? How well are we doing it? 
Have we made provision for healthy teacher-parent dialogue on current issues, 
é.g., report cards, middie school and family life education? Is it enough? Does our 
parent community speak appreciatively about the school? What could we do 

to better inform our community, to share the “good news” of our school@ Other 
issues? If we Could change one thing, what might it be? 


GROUP SEVEN 


IMPLICATIONS AND POTENTIAL FOR FINANCIAL STEWARDSHIP: What's working well? 
What isn't? As a Christian community is our tuition policy just? Have we become 
too dependent on “user fees,” those enrolled paying nearly the whole shot? Does 
it make sufficient allowance for fees reflective of ability fo pay — at both ends 

of the income spectrum? Are there alternative tuition fee scheduies that may 
lead to greater biblical faithfulness? Are grand parents and friends of Christian 
education invited to contribute to the educational process? What long range 
financial planning should be considered? What about estate planning, annuities, 
etc.? Reactions to ail present fundraising activities? If we could change one 
thing, what might it be? 


GROUP EIGHT 


IMPLICATIONS FOR STAFFING AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Are our staff 
members “fresh,” committed to current insights in education? Should we be more 
involved with sponsoring courses and workshops for our staff members? Do our 
teachers fully support the basis for this school? In what professional development 
activities are our staff members involved? I{s it enough? Are we “on top of things?” 
Do we have specific areas of need whereby we could benefit from specialized 
training? Are our teachers encouraged to be active in professional development 
such as taking upgrading courses? Have our teachers been fully equipped to 
teach Christianly, for example, taking courses sponsored by our district or other 
organizations? Do our staff members model a commitment to lifelong learning? 
Other issues? If we could change one thing, what might it be? 
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The Challenge of Worldviews 


Is our worldview a set of abstract principles to which we give intellectual assent or 


7 


The following is a summary of Brian Walsh's article (one of the feature 
articles in this section) “Transformation: dynamic worldview or repressive 
ideology?" You could use this summary to introduce the longer article or 

to focus discussion after reading the article. Consider the following 
questions as a starting point for discussion: 


does it serve to form character and lead to discipleship? How do we know? 


alk of a Christian worldview can be helpful in understanding the world and 
our place in it, but it is also limited and can be misleading. Some criticism of 


worldview talk include the following: 


Worldview is to0 viewish and not enough concerned with praxis {(Wolterstorff); 
they focus on the cognitive and the intellectual, on understanding the ‘right 
things’ which can lead to intellectualism and intellectual arrogance 


Worldview talk is inadequately suited to address community, the emotions, 
the role of celebration and lament, the actual brokenness of creation as it 
emerges in our experience, the diversity of gifts and callings in the classroom 
(Smith and Shortt) 


Worldview can serve as a cover for imposed orthodoxy; too heavy handed; 
no room to move, change, grow, or question; a “fence that keeps you 
penned in and inhibits creativity"; an imposed uniformity and sameness that 
“serves to engender schools of protective custody rather than dynamic 
transformation” (Walsh) 


Worldview systems can eclipse the Grand STORY of the Scriptures from which 
they are derived leading to biblical illiteracy; worldviews are not timeless but 
are located in particular times, cultures and traditions 


How can a transformation worldview become a repressive, closed-in-on-itself 
ideology? 


Worldviews become ideologies when they become: 
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Total Systems of 
Unconditional Finality that have 
Lost their Biblical Dynamism, thereby becoming 


Irrelevant or Inconsequential to changing cultural contexts, because they are 


preoccupied with the 
Protective Ethos of an enclosed community 


VISION 


“... if a story is to remain 
vibrant and formative, 

there must be a community 
of people capable 

of remembering and 
reinterpreting that story 

in such a way that the 
community Is ‘capable of 
ordering their new experienc 
in a manner consistent with 


their story’. 


“If it is true that sometimes 
maps will fail us and perhap: 
even imprison us, and if 
there is some truth In the 
postmodern critique of 
worldviews as invariably 
repressive power grabs 
under the cover of either 
common sense or biblical 
sanction, then what do we 
do with our own rhetoric of 
transformation?” 


“,.. the question of the 
success of Christian 
education hinges on the live 
lives of our graduates. The 
issue for Christian education 
must be character formation 
for radical discipleship.” 
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3.1-10 


How can we keep a dynamic worldview dynamic? 


A community formed and reformed by a radically biblical worldview is secure 
enough in the power and promise of their LORD to dare to risk hospitality 

to people of other faiths, other worldviews, and dares to risk hospitality to 
ideas, issues and questions that might make members of the community 
uncomfortable. 


Our worldview and the educational manifestation of that worldview must be 
driven by a passionate and prophetic imagination that has the courage and 
creativity to engage a changing cuitural reality. 


Our worldview must maintain a dynamic engagement with Scripture that 
allows our reading of Scripture to be full of questions and to be patient 
enough not to demand quick easy answers. 


Because worldviews are a human, historical construction, they can not claim 
universal finality. 


For our worldview to remain dynamic it must not be regarded as a system 
but as a story; a biblical worldview is a storied vision of and for life that is 
adaptable to changing historical conditions and open to fresh interpretations. 
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Towards a Shared Educational Vision Ideas adapted 
from alg Senge 
1990. The Fi iscipline 


Bees, a shared educational vision is more a matter of building a force 
in people's hearts than a written document which expresses a school's 
foundational principles. A shared vision answers the question: ‘what kind of 
educational community do we want to create together?” 


Our vision becomes truly shared when you and | develop a similar picture of what 
a school should become and are committed to one another having if, not just to 
each of us, individually having a personal vision of a good school. When people 
come to share a vision they become connected more closely, bound together 
by a common aspiration. 


if a small group of people shape the educational vision for a school and then 
impose it on others they can only command compliance and should not expect 
commitment. 


A shared educational vision provides an overarching goal for all participants. 
The vision holds forth a target that stimulates new ways of thinking and acting. It 
provides a rudder to keep the learning process on course when challenges arise 
and difficulties are experienced. With a shared educational vision, people have 
an avenue fo assess our ways of thinking, refine current practices, give up deeply 
held views, and recognize personal and organizational shortcomings. If there is 
no shared educaiional vision, pecple come to disagree over minor issues and a 
certain pettiness prevails. 


Shared educational visions emerge from personal visions because the only vision 
that motivates you is the vision that is rooted in your own set of values, concerns, 
aspirations. 


If school leaders want to build a shared vision, they need to continually 
encourage members to develop their personal visions. If teachers don’t have 
their own vision, they frequently ‘sign up’ for someone else's. The result will be 
compliance. never commitment. On the other hand, people with a strong sense 
of personal direction can join together to create a powerful synergy toward what 
I/we truly want. (p. 211) 


Personal visions can join together to become a shared vision. For example, 
consider the image of the hologram: if you cut a photograph in half, each part 
shows only part of the whole image. But if you divide a hologram, each part 
shows the whole image intact. 


In a shared educational vision: each person sees his/her own picture of the 
school at its best. Each shares responsibility for the whole, not just his/her piece. 
But the component ‘pieces’ of the hologram are not identical. Each represents 
the whole image from a different point of view. Each individual's vision of the 
whole is unique, We each have our own way of seeing the larger vision. p. 214 


Building a shared educational vision is the central element of the daily work of 
school leaders. Visions that are truly shared take time to emerge. They grow as 
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“If we want to build a shared 
ision in our schools, we need 
to continually encourage 
members to develop their 
own personal visions; 


if people don’t have their 
own vision, all they can do is 
‘sign up’ for someone else's. 
The resutt is compliance not 
commitment.” 
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a product of interactions of personal visions. They require on-going conversation PN 
where individuals not only feel free to express their dreams, but learn how to listen XG J 
to each others’ dreams. Out of this listening, new insights into what is possible 

gradually emerge. p. 217-8 


As people in a school begin to learn how existing policies, schedules, actions, 
programs, activities are creating their current reality, a new, more fertile soil for 
shared vision develops. A new source of confidence develops, rooted in deeper 
understanding of the forces shaping current reality and finding out where there is 
leverage for influencing those forces. p. 231 


One of the important experiences in building a shared educational vision is 
discovery that the “root of our difficulties is neither recalcitrant problems or evil 
adversaries - but ourselves.” (Senge, 1990. The Fifth Discipline p. 63) 


In other words, the root of our problems in teaching, in learning, in school, is 

not difficult students, terrible parents, troublesome board members or testy 
colleagues - but ourselves. We tend to blame outside circumstances or other 
people for our own problems: “someone else did this or didn't do that.” But, in 
building a shared educational vision, we discover that there is no outside, there 
are no others. We find out that we and the cause of our problems are part of 

a single system, and that the cure lies in our relationship with our 'enemy,' with 
ourselves. 


POSSIBLE ATTITUDES TOWARD A VISION © 


Commitment 
wanis it. will make if happen. creates whatever is needed 
Enrollment 
wants if. will do whatever can be done within the “spirit of the law” 


Genuine compliance Formal compliance 
sees the benefits of the vision. on the whole sees the benefits of the 
does everything expected and more. | vision; does what's expected and no 
follows the “letter of the law.” more. 


Grudging compliance 
does not see the benefits of the vision. Noncompliance 
but, also, does not want fo lose job. does not see the benefits of the vision 
does enough of what's expected and will not do what's expected. 
because he/she has to, | won't do it; you can't make me. 
but also lets it be known that he/she is 
not really on board. 


Apathy 
neither for or against vision. no interest. no energy. 
is it four o'clock yet? 
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Possible Routes to a School Vision 


How did your school come fo the vision it now has? Schools report many routes 
towards a school vision, each with clear advantages and disadvantages. Take 
a look at the following and consider whether the route your school took (or is 
taking) can learn from any of the other routes. 


1. Inherit a vision —- many schools were started with a clear vision by a 
committed visionary; strong elements of the original vision endure and new 
staff are chosen on the basis of following this vision. 


Advantage — no need to go through the turmoil of developing a vision 
Disadvantage - the vision is engraved in the past while faculty are in the 
present and students need to be prepared for the future. 


2. Explicate a vision - many schools live with an implicit vision that permeates 
the day-to-day activities of the school. No one has taken the trouble to put it 
in writing until now. 

Advantage — the vision exists and is real 


Disadvantage — the school may be satisfied with what they have rather than 
also ask what they would like to become in the future. 


3. Refine a vision — many schools are adapting their current vision by adding 
words and phrases to reflect contemporary needs. 


Advantage — a pragmatic approach that incorporates something from 
everyone. 


Disadvantage — this may be an exercise of putting new patches ona 
defective tire. 


Adapted excerpts 


from Roland Barth 
1993. "Coming to a vision," 
Journal of Staff Developmen 
14:1 (Winter) p. 6-11 


“For me, a vision is a kind 
of moral imagination which 
gives school people, 
individually and collectively 
the ability to see their schoa 
not only as its is, but also as 
they would like it to become 
tis an overall conception o 
what educators want their 
schools to stand for, a map 
revealing how all the parts 
fit together, and above all 
just how the vision of each 
individual is related to the 
collective vision of the 
organization.” 

R. Barth, 1993, p. 


“A school must make 
deliberate choices not only 
have a vision and about wh 
that vision shall be, but also 
by what means it intends to 
craft that mission.” 


4. Borrow a vision — many schools build a vision by gathering ideas and practices {p. 
from others. 
Advantage - draws on the rich craft knowledge and expertise that exists. 
Disadvantage — may become more of a collage than a coherent vision to 
which every aspect of a school connects. 
5. Buy a vision — there are numerous ‘visions’ of a good school out there that a 
school can obtain and implement. 
Advantage — provides a rich, coherent, refreshing vision for a school. 
Disadvantage — looking outside for a vision reinforces the belief that those 
inside the school are not capable of generating their own vision. 
6. Inflict a vision — many schools report that their vision was assigned to them 
from outside the school. For example, a superintendent gives it to the 
principal, who gives it to the teachers who give if to the students. 
Advantage -— the vision is promptly available and implemented. 
f Disadvantage — people are good at offering external compliance while at 
‘S the same time doing something quite different. 
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7. 


Fire a vision/hire a vision — many schools fire the non-performing principal and 
hire a new educational leader whose expressed vision they like. 


Advantage - a change in leadership may very well bring in a fresh new vision 
which in time becomes reflected in the school's culture. 


Disadvantage - the new vision may continue to be the principal's vision and 
not the school's 


Homogenize a vision — many schools will gather the personal visions of the 
main constituent groups. In this way the cherished beliefs of all are collated, 
discussed, and compiled into a common statement. 


Advantage - most people will find something they can agree with in the 
vision statement 


Disadvantage - most people will realize that many aspects of their personal 
visions have been left out. What's left is a homogenized version that won't 
trouble anyone; of course it may also not inspire anyone either. 


Grow a vision — the most hopeful and ambitious means by which a school 
comes to have a vision is to grow one. In this process, members of the school 
community engage in a process for examining their school — what the school 
is and isn't doing for all its participants. They then explore possible and desired 
futures and together create a vision that provides a profound sense of 
purpose for the school as a whole and for each of the members in if. 


Advantage - reflects the best thinking of the entire school community; 
involves and gives participants a real sense of ownership. 


Disadvantage - there a real challenge to providing the fertile soil conditions in 
which such a vision can flourish and grow. 
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Constructing a Storygram: A process of reflecting on 
where an organization has been and where it is going 


Preparation: 


Tape a long sheet of paper to one wall (or use a long white or chalk board) 


Draw a time line from one end of the paper to the other, ending with and 
arrow pointing to the future. 


Procedure: 


13 


Ask who has been with the school the longest and when they were hired or 
when they became part of the school community. That person is invited to 
stand at the front of the room and the year he/she started is recorded on the 
timeline. That person then tells one anecdote about what the school was like 
back then. 


Adapted from Jan 
O'Neill 

“Capturing an Organization 
Oral History", Educational 
Leadership (April 2000} 


“People don’t resist change; 
they resist being changed. 
There are valid, deeply felt 
reasons for this resistance. 

If we take the time to allow 
people to discuss the past; t 
honor the roots of the orga- 
nization and the hard work 
that people have put in; and 
to understand the patterns, 
cycles, and assumptions 
made over the years, they w 
be better prepared to move 
forward and embrace the 
future.” 


2. This process is repeated forming a line around the room's perimeter. When a Paes 
number of people joined the school community in the same year, have them 
stand behind each other with the most senior member in front. 

3. For years when no one was hired or no one joined, make spaces between 
the recorded dates and between the people forming the line. In this way a 
human storygram forms. 

4, When all participants are part of the storygram, group the years into eras 
according to the leadership of each time. 

¢c 5. Members of each era, then receive sticky notes on which they respond to the 
following types of questions - one answer per note: 

« What name would you give to this era? 

e What was the culture like? What community stories circulates? What 
symbols and ceremonies were important? 

« What were the major initiatives? What were the goals of these initiatives? 
How was the success of these initiatives assessed? How did you know you 
were making progress? 

e What values from this era do you want to bring into the future? 

6. Volunteers from each era are invited to bring their answers to the paper 
timeline and to tell the rest of the group the story of that era. 

7. Invite the group to look for patterns, trends, and cycles. 

8. Notice underlying assumptions that people are making about why people 
behaved as they did, why changes were initiated, and what the goals/results 
were in each era. 

9. Following these look back over the history of a school, look toward the future 
using such questions as: 

e What is the road ahead? What assumptions, implicit or explicit, are we 
carrying forward? 
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Are we facing a crossroads? If so, what is the nature of the crossroads we aa 
face? What is at stake for each of us — personally, professionally, for the J 
department, the school, the larger school community? 


What commitments can we make to each other to better fulfill our mission 
and vision? What do we need to do as a group to ensure the necessary 
support systems? 


What values from the past do we want to carry forward into the future? 


—s 
“es 


f>, 
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Seeking Common Ground: Hae from Tony 
Goal-setting with all constituencies : Ris Hanae pera 


(Dec 1995/Jan 1996) p 40-4. 


C hen you ask people what they mean by school renewal, it turns out that 
different groups have very different perspectives, needs, and priorities. 


Many school systems initiate site-based school reform efforts without any serious 
discussion about goals. School teams undertake changes like block scheduling, 
theme-based learning, and heterogeneous grouping with little or no discussion of 
the problems these initiatives are supposed to rectify. Nor is there much discussion 
about how the teams will assess the results. 


In most school change efforts, educators assume a consensus on goals. Nearly 
everyone says they are for school reform. Schools are failing, make them better— 
so what is there to talk abouté 


Without clarity and consensus about goals and ways of measuring progress, most 
reform strategies are likely to be short-lived and superficial—the educational 

fad of the month. For site-based teams to be effective, they must understand 

the views of diverse constituencies and create common ground before making 
changes. 


In 1994, the Institute for Responsive Education {IRE) launched the Responsive 
Schools Project - to develop a methodology for understanding the concerns of 
policymakers, parents, community members, educators, and students. Its goal is 
to generate a shared vision for change. 


€ * conducting interviews and focus group discussions, we interviewed 
parents, teachers, and principals, and students in grades 10-12: asking 
each group a series of questions about the goals of educaiional change 
and the roles parents and community members should play in the 
process. 


What Some Policymakers See 
“Should school reform be a national priority—and if so, why?” 


"Yes it should. We have to make sure that we can maintain our economic 
dominance. We need graduates with higher skills.” 


- Yes, in order for our country to remain competitive. 


- parental involvement was crucial for the success of school improvement 
efforts. 


What Parents See 


- parents and community members gave intense and often lengthy responses 
to the question, “Should reform be a priority?” They were united by a deep 
sense of urgency about the need for fundamental change. 


C 
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- issues related to values and students’ lack of motivation were at the top of 
their lists. “Schools aren’t producing happy, healthy kids. They have no sense 
of purpose,” said one parent. Others felt that students have “no sense of a 
future, no direction, no light at the end of the tunnel.” 


- children were unmotivated because their schools had nothing to offer 
students who are less academically inclined 


- also raised concerns about the lack of enrichment opportunities—computer 
labs, extracurricular offerings, and after-school programs. “Kids have nothing 
to do after school. That’s why they join gangs and get into trouble,” observed 
one parent. Others agreed, suggesting that extracurricular activities were 
more motivating for many students than regular academic courses. 


The belief that the structure of high schools is part of the problem was evident in 
comments such as “Kids can't deal with big high schools; too many are slipping 
through the cracks” and "We can't prepare kids for the future in a lock-step 
setting.” One parent stated the problem even more strongly: "We've had the 
same education system since the industrial revolution. All schools do is warehouse 
kids—not educate them!” 


- teaching values is everyone's responsibility. “For there to be more discipline 
in schools, “one said, “there needs to be more community involvement. It's 
everyone's job." They cited poor preparation for future employment, lack of 
self-discipline and self-control, and low self-esteem as core problems. They 
felt students needed to be taught how to behave, how to solve conflicts, and 
how to negotiate. 


Some faulted uncaring teachers, saying that teachers need to see themselves 
as models. They also expressed the view that schools must individualize learning. 
Several thought that special education programs show the way to tailor learning 
to individual needs and interests, but that many teachers either aren't interested 
or don't know how to use this approach. 


What Teachers and Principals See 


Many teachers described the same kinds of student behaviors that concerned 
the parents. One teacher lamented, “There are too many kids in pain today. It 
shouldn’t have to hurt to be a kid.” Observed another, “Kids are not motivated 
now. Before | can get to academics, | have to teach them how to behave.” 


However, teachers generally did not see major reform as the solution—especially 
those who work in large school systems. They've seen too many reform fadis like 
new math and open classrooms come and go, so they are skeptical of new 
ideas. ‘We need to reach out, build links, but not necessarily make fundamental 
changes,” one teacher said. “We need to think about goals and assessment 
before jumping into change.” said another. 
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The problems most often mentioned: scarce resources and changes imposed 

by an out-of-touch bureaucracy. “We're on probation and may lose our 
accreditation because we have no librarian, no media center, and a counselor- 
student ratio of 937 to 1," said one teacher. "Doesn't the central office know this? 
What are they doing about the problem2” Others felt they needed more local 
control, so that they could design their own curriculum. 


Seeing Through Different Eyes 


in training programs sponsored by the Institute for Responsive Education, 
educators, parents, community members, and older students talked together 
about the need for, and goals of, change. In all four of the districts wnere we 
worked, we observed that parents’ strongly felt concerns served as both a model 
and an incentive for educators to be more open to systemic changes. 


Initially, the educators' focus was more on “what-to-do-on-Monday” tactics, 
rather than long-term goals. Smail changes were all that educators felt they had 
either the “permission” or the resources to undertake. 


After listening to the opinions of parents, however, they seemed much more 
willing fo consider fundamental change. They (teachers) also began to take 
students’ concerns more seriously and to see advantages to including students’ 
voices in the reform process. After two days of discussions in mixed teams, 
educators were still very concerned about the resources needed to implement 
change, such as time for meetings, but they seemed much more open—even 
emboldened—as a result of hearing the parents' sense of urgency. 


What Students See Is Seldom Heard 


The perspectives of students on their schools’ strengths and weaknesses were 
often strikingly insightful. But it became clear immediately that their views on 
school improvement were rarely solicited because educators had a difficult time 
hearing their concerns. 


Both parents and students complained of classes where teachers lecture, assign 
worksheets, or require students to read outdated textbooks. Many educators 
were initially dismissive and defensive. “Kids are always complaining about being 
bored. They want us to be Big Bird—do a tap dance on our desk.” 


In one district contemplating a move to block scheduling, students expressed 
deep concerns about boredom. “I can barely stay awake for 40 minutes,” said 
one. “What will | do when they go to 90-minute classes?” 


While teachers talked about block schedules, students were worried about 
safety. They were not comfortable walking the halls of their schools and felt 

rules meant to discourage gang activity in the schools were of no use. One 11th 
grader offered a solution similar to that of some parents: "Kids are gonna belong 
to gangs, no matter what. You gotta channel that energy. A couple of gangs 
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started playing sports after school against each other last year, and there was a 
lot less violence. Gangs gotta have constructive ways of getting involved.” 


The need for more engaging activities in and after school was a recurring theme. 
“Right now, school sports is only for the few kids who are really good. We need 
more options,” argued one. Other students wanted more hands-on learning 
activities such as work with computers. 


But the most deeply felt concerns of students involved teachers’ lack of respect. 
“They yell a lot more than they talk to you” was a typical comment. “If you're not 
one of their favorites, forget it.” 


In one of our site-based meetings, students’ simmering concerns about respect 
erupted suddenly when one teacher referred to students in their school as 
“rejects.” A 10th grade female student replied, “lam strong and am going 

to make something of my life. Teachers have to believe in us!" The teacher 
apologized and hastily explained that she was describing many students’ 
perceptions of themselves in a school that few of them had chosen fo attend. 


Strong words were exchanged—critical but respectful—before the meeting finally 
went forward. For everyone present, it was a powerful lesson in the difficulties that 
can arise when groups begin working together. The experience underscored the 
need for respect as the bedrock for collaboration and schoo! change. 


Seeking Common Ground 


Hearing these divergent voices helps us understand better what different groups 
mean when they talk about school reform: policy makers and business leaders 
want new skills and higher standards; parents in disadvantaged communities 
worry about their children's lack of hope and eroding values; teachers and 
principals want the central office to take their concerns seriously; students want 
schools to be more respectful and engaging. 


In a profound sense, what each group sees as the problem is true—but it is only 

a partial truth. Only by bringing all the groups together can we understand what 
must change in our schools and why. When groups hear one another, they 

begin to see the connections between their concerns and those of others. Such 
dialogue helps develop both the shared vision and the sense of urgency essential 
to site-based change efforts. 


Conduct focus groups and interviews with local constituent groups, asking these 
questions: 


1. What are some of the most important changes that have taken place in 
our society, and how do they affect our children? 
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2. What do our graduates now need to know and be able to do, to be 
prepared for work, citizenship, life-long learning, and personal growth and 
health? 


3. How do we best assess these new competencies? 


4. In light of this discussion, what do we see as our school's strengths, needs, 
and priorities for change? 


Each team then shared the results in “town meetings for learning.” Only after the 
town meetings did they begin to think about strategies and priorities for change 
(Wagner 1995b). 


At the end of the first year, representatives from each team gathered to share 
and critique one another's implementation plans for the next two years of 

the project. When groups heard the concerns of others in their community, a 
deeper understanding of what must change emerged. Hearing the views of 
local business leaders, teachers could see more clearly what skills their children 
needed in order to enter the work force. Once business and community leaders 
understood the complexities of the school change process, they were more 
willing to help find additional resources. And when students felt that adults 
really heard their concerns, they too were more willing to listen and to work 
collaboratively to solve their mutual problems. 


For many site-based teams, important learning was the discovery of a new set of 
tasks. Too many teams flounder for lack of focus—or they are asked (or required 
by law) to create a school improvement plan without knowing where to start. The 
teams in our project came to understand that their most important function was 
to generate thoughiful discussion about schoolwide improvement goals and core 
values, then to help shape priorities according to what they heard. 


The teams also learned what they must do to keep change efforts on track: 
continue to listen to one another to assess progress, refine goals, and select 
new priorities. Common ground, once discovered, must be rediscovered and 
continuously cultivated through ongoing dialogue. 
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What Really Is the Purpose of High School? 


Questions for developing a shared understanding of priorities 


What changes have occurred in our society What things remain the same in our society 
since you left high school? since you left high school? 


In the light of these changes, what are the most | In the light of these continuities, what are the most 
important things for high school graduates to important things for high school graduates to 
know and be able to do? know and be able to do? 


What Biblical principles/values form the core of Christian schooling? 


In the light of these principles, what are the most important things that we hope 
high school graduates come to believe and value? 


How can we know if students have After considering the above, what do 
learned these things? you consider to be our high school’s 
- strengths? 
- weaknesses? 
- priorities for change? 


- adapted from T. Wagner, 1995. “What's school really for anyway? and who 
should decide? Phi Delfa Kappan 76:5 p. 397 (January). 
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Unpacking a School Mission Statement 


Mountain View Christian School, as an interdenominational community, 
seeks in the power of the Holy Spirit to serve Christian families by providing a 
Christ-centered and academically excellent education that complements 
the values of home and church. Students and teachers explore the learning 
experience and study God's Word and His creation. 


Recognizing the uniqueness of each child, we aim to discover and fully 
develop the students’ abilities, endeavouring to train up the children in 
“the way they should go.” (Proverbs 22:6] Students will be equipped as 
joyful, faithful, creative learners, servants of God and neighbour, as well as 
caretakers and reconcilers in His world. 


sen statement is not the end... in fact, it is just the beginning... 


Unpacking the Statement 


Select significant phrases and/or sentences from the mission statement. In small 
groups, discuss and describe each part. 


1. What would people see if this were evident? 


2. What would children/young people experience if this was true? 


Have small groups prepare an illustration of their responses and share with the full 
group. 
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“The articulation of a clear 
vision or confessional 
statement is not the end of 
the mater. In fact, it is just 
the beginning. As much effo 
needs to go into keeping 
the vision alive as went into 
developing it to begin with. 
The integrity of a school’s 
direction will be violated if it 
sense of purpose is not kept 
as a touchstone to which all 
major decisions and policie: 
are referred.” 


Richard Eclin, 1999. The Cau 
of Christian Education, p. . 


“The mission statement is the 
beginning for all relational, 
curricular, organizational, 
disciplinary, and‘... 
directional questions in the 
life of the school need to 

be considered in the light 

of the vision statement. It is 
only when this is done that 
the school community can 
be confident that the course 
charted by the school is 
faithful to the school’s intent 
and purpose.” 


Richard Ealin, 1999. The Cau 
of Christian Education, p. 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God offer a 
biblically-grounded prophet 
critique of what is happening 
in society. 


3.2 Deepening Biblical 
Vision 


QUESTION: 


What sorts of teaching/ 
learning activities might help 
encourage and equip younc 
people to offer a biblically- 
grounded prophetic critique 
of culture and society? 


Multiple Mandates for Christian Schools 


Biblical Mandate 


The primary mandate that is placed in our hands is the biblical invitation to love 
God above all, to stand in awe of His handiwork, to thrive through His Word 

for Life, and to breathe in the Spirit and love our neighbours as ourselves. The 
Bible’s good news brings ‘life to faith and faith to life.’ Its truth brings about an 
inner surrender, a willingness to receive and to listen. Growth in faith, then, is not 
so much a question of intelligently accepting, as it is of trusting, of surrendering 
ourselves. (Bavinck, The Riddle of Life p. 111, 113). 


Biblically-based curriculum recognizes and responds to the fact that ultimately 
“there is a God-shaped hollow in the human heart that nothing else can fill" 


(Pascal). Biblically-based curriculum fosters the growth of purpose and meaning 
in children’s hearts and lives. What children come to know in our classrooms and 
hallways gradually, and sometimes haltingly, shapes their sense of who they are 
and how they live. To that end, biblically-based curriculum nurtures young people 


in living for the reign of God today, in their school and in their community. “Our 


steps are made firm by fhe Lord, when he delights in our way; though we stumble, 


we shall not fall headlong, for the Lord holds us by the hand” (Psalm 37: 23,24). 


A Biblical View of Knowledge 


ls the curriculum structured so that its content and activities help students 
deepen their understanding of a biblical view of knowledge? Are themes 
such as creation, fall, redemption, etc. evidenté 


Thematic units reflect the fascinating complexities of the world God made 
and for which He cares. Themes deal with whole “slices of life” as we 
encounter them. They engage the students’ interest and touch their lives 
through direct experience, story or other media. Opportunity is given for 


reflection and sharing so that students take distance and ponder the situation 
or event. The learning supports an interplay between school learning and their 


“real” lives now and in the future. 


Opportunity for Faithful Response 


How does the curriculum foster and encourage relational, responsive and 
responsible discipleship? 


The units being studied should link the children or young people with 
experiences that engage their hearts and challenge them to Christian 


commitment and faithful action. Exploration and experiences in the program 


or unit should blend belief and action to establish a pattern of faithful living. 
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Drawn from 


Curriculum Planning 
SCSBC, 1998 


and 


R. Koole, “Untying 
ropes begins with 
recognizing various 


mandates.” 
SCSBC LINK 24:15, Feb. 2001. 


MANDATE - [ L. mandatum, 
neut. pp. of mandare, lit., 

to put into one's hand, 
command, entrust < manus, 
a hand + pp. of dare, to give 
We could look at curriculum 
as being developed from 
what is “placed in our hands 
what we are given to work 
with - to shape and adapt 
for children and students 

in a particular community. 
Generally speaking, there 
are five mandates - each of 
which several characteristic 
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Personal Mandate 


How do teachers’ gifts and expertise strengthen this school's learning 
community? How do we ensure that our school encourages and supports the 
development of a wide range of gifts among the children and young people? Is 
our learning truly child- and young adult-oriented, touching the personal qualities 
of everyone? 


Developmental Level of Students 


How does the curriculum meet the needs of children and young people at 
their developmental levels and with their different learning styles and unique 
mix of intelligences? 


Much research has been undertaken in order to betier understand the 
development of intelligence, understanding, personality and faith in children. 
Some topics are better dealt with at specific stages of development in order 
to better match growing abilities and changing interests. 


Relevance fo Children or Young People 


How does the curriculum relate to and develop relevance for children? 
for young people? How does it incorporate their interests, concerns, and 
experiences? 


People learn best when they are personally involved and can see that their 
learning makes a difference. Many otherwise mundane concepts and 

skills can be learned by connecting them with a meaningful context. An 
emphasis on personal relevance need not limit learning to immediate or 
student-selected topics. The way a topic is introduced or developed can be 
connected with children or young people’s interest through story, activity or 
by analogy. 


Experience and Gifts of the Teacher 


How might the curriculum be designed to take advantage of a teacher's gifts 
and understanding and provide opportunities for children/young people and 
teacher to learn about a topic together? 


Within a particular curriculum strand there may be a choice of topics which 
will teach the same basic principles. Taking advantage of a teacher's 
strengths is often important in choosing one topic over against another. 
There will also be areas of study that are new to teachers. Teachers will need 
to build interest and expertise in these areas. This may be advantageous 
because the teacher's own enthusiasm and curiosity models learning for 
students. 
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Local Mandate 


What have the people of the community in which | teach experienced, and 
what do they know about life that can assist my curriculum preparation for their 
sons and daughters? What is happening in this community that makes learning 
a challenge for children or young people? How do the school’s policies and 
practices maich the local situation? : 


The Vision and Goals of the Schoo! 
How is the vision of the school reflected in its curriculum plans? 


The vision of a school is should guide all curriculum decision making. Vision 
determines what and how things are taught. It is important to define the 
school’s vision expliciily rather than expecting that people will know it 
implicitly. A statement of broad curriculum goals (such as those listed in 
“Sample Goals for School Based Curriculum", Curriculum section, p. 3.1- 

5), allow teachers the opportunity to choose curriculum that arises out of 

the school’s vision. Goals such as these can assist parents in choosing the 
education they wish for their children and will hold teachers accountable for 
the basic direction of curriculum. 


The School's Curriculum Plan 


How does the school's curriculum plan contribute to the array of knowledge, 
skills and values/attitudes needed by each child and young adult in this 
school? 


It is vital that each school assemble a curriculum map and program overviews 
to put its vision into practice, to provide guidance for teachers, to inform its 
constituency, to encourage collaborative development and sharing among 
staff and to avoid unnecessary duplication or gaps. 


Geographic and Cultural Situation 


How does the curriculum connect with the school’s location as well as other 
communities? How does the curriculum express its cultural setting? 


The geographic and cultural situation of the school is an important resource 
for learning in school. Children and young people can explore and make 
connections with the locality and community that will help them appreciate 
the unique character of the place in which God has placed them. 


Available Resources 


What resources are needed for teaching and learning to take place? How 
are these resources best made available to teacher and students? 
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3.2-4 


Available resources both limit and generate possibilities. Applying this factor >, 
creatively, topics can emerge that have ready-made resources close at j 
hand. Decisions regarding resources must always take into consideration the 
limitations of time, situation, and finance. 


Professional Mandate 


What have other educators come up with at our teaching level or in our 
subject area? How can their discoveries enrich our work? What can | learn from 
colleagues in my field to help me renew and keep my curriculum up to date? 
What standards and/or recommendations are available? 


The Herifage of Knowledge and Culture 


How does the curriculum situate young people in the flow of history, drawing 
on past human events and actions and enabling them to be involved 

in shaping their present and future? How are the stories of the disciplines 
incorporated in the curriculum? 


Young people are part of a history and shared story through their membership 
in family, church, community and country. This heritage is an important 

body of knowledge and experience, which should be both conveyed and 
analyzed in the classroom. Young people build on this heritage as they learn 
and act, fo shape their world in response to God. . 


Skills and Concepts 


How can teaching and learning skills become an integral part of the 
curriculum and unit outlines and how are concepts explored and related to 
previous learning? 


To enable them to investigate God's world, their place in it and how 

others have responded to it and to be able to report the results of their 
investigations children and young people need tools. Young people need 
skills to communicate, to measure, to investigate, to critique, to discern, 

to experiment, etc. They also need to explore and learn many different 
concepts to develop an understanding of their world, how it came to be 
what it is today and how they can play a role in further developments. Much 
skill learning and concept formation is develoomental and dependent on 
individual learning styles and mix of intelligences. 


Government Mandate 


What are the requirements and/or recommendations set out by various levels of 
government? How does the provincial or state curriculum set out created reality? 
Where does it look for purpose and meaning? What does it consider worthwhile 
for children and young people to know and be able to do? What federal 
requirements impact the curriculum? VS 
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External Requirements 


How does the curriculum meet the requirements and/or standards of the 
province or state as reflected in its official documents? 


Christian schools recognize that a province or state has a role in setting the 
parameters for education. In British Columbia, Category | schools must meet 
the learning outcomes of the Ministry of Education for K-10 mathematics, 
social studies, language arts, and science and a second language in grades 
5-8. The learning outcomes for each of these areas of study are outlined in 
Integrated Resource Packages (IRPs). Schools must also offer programs in 
physical education, fine arts, applied skills, personal planning. Schools must 
also meet Graduation Requirements. 


Learning outcomes, though often stated in broad, general terms, nevertheless 
embody the overall values of a secular worldview. It is important that they 

be re-phrased and re-arranged into the framework of a Christian worldview. 
At the same time, it is also necessary to indicate where the required learning 
outcomes are included in unit and course outlines. 


Dialogue: 


1, 


What is the relative strength of each of the five mandates in your classroom? 
What are some examples that illustrate your rating? 


Biblical Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Personal Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Local Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Professional Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Provincial Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 


What is the relative strength of each of the five mandates in your school? 
What are some examples that illustrate your rating? 


Biblical Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Personal Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Local Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Professional Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 
Provincial Mandate? Very Strong Strong Fair Weak 


Celebrate the examples that demonstrate the strong mandates. 


Discuss and set priorities for further development of the mandates that are 
weak, 
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GOVERNMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS AND 


VISION 


" LOCAL SCHOOL POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES 


PROFESSIONAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND STANDARDS 


Educating Toward Wisdom 


Models for Incorporating a Biblical Worldview Drown trom 
Curriculum Plannin 
SCSBC, 1998 


Curriculum emerges from an orientation of who God is, who we are, where we 
come from, and where we are going. One sign of a dynamic curriculum is that it 
stimulates faith-based learning and teaching. A faith that so shapes who we are 
that all our teaching and learning grows out of our love for Jesus Christ and our 
absolute dependence on His Word. We need to learn to express the truly integral 
character of biblically formed faith as the foundation of all fully developed 
curriculum, 


Our challenge, then, is to intentionally design curriculum that incorporates and 
expresses a Biblical worldview in order to nurture and enable children and young 
people to live a Biblical worldview. 


Ceniral questions: 


What Biblical values/principles apply to our relationships in learning and in 
teaching? 


What Biblical values and principles apply to the topic, theme, issue, or subject 
we are studying? 


What Biblical values and principles apply to classroom and school structures? 


Various models can be used to deepen and broaden a Biblical worldview in 
curriculum: 


1. General Worldview Questions 
2. Biblical Worldview Questions 
3. Biblical Mandates 


4. God's Design —- human choices, decisions, actions; natural and cultural 
circumstances 


5. Creation — Fall - Redemption — Fulfillment 
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VIEWING A TOPIC, THEME, ISSUE, OR SUBJECT WITH A BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE wy 
1. General Worldview Questions 


WHO AM |? WHO ARE WE? HOW THEN SHALL WE LIVE? 


1. Who am I? Who are we? What is our 4. How then shail we live? What does the future 
purpose/role? What is this world all about? hold? Where do we find our hope? 


Lf = 
ae 


WHAT HAS GONE WRONG? WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


2. What has gone wrong? Where do painand |3. What is the way out of the problems and 
evil originate? pain that exist? Where do we find answers 
and what can we do? 


see also B.J. Walsh and J.R. Middleton, 1984. The Transforming Vision. 
Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity Press. 
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VIEWING A TOPIC, THEME, ISSUE, OR SUBJECT WITH A BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 
2. Biblical Worldview Questions 


PURPOSE UNDERSTANDING/COMMITMENT 


1. What is God's purpose for the particular 4. How can we help our students develop a 
area of creation or culture we are studying? deeper understanding of, experience in, 
and commitment to a Christian way of life? 


DISTORTION RENEWAL 


2. How has this purpose been distorted by the |3. How does God want us to respond? How 
effects of human disobedience/sin? does redemption in Jesus Christ renew faith, 
hope, and love? 


see also H. Van Brummelen, 2002, Steppingstones to Curriculum 2nd Ed. Colorado Springs, CO: 
Purposeful Design, ACSI; D. Blomberg, 1991, “The integral Curriculum", 1991. Christian Educators 
Journal 31(2) p. 6-13 (reprinted in Curriculum section, p. 2-31 - 2.38); G. Goris Stronks and D. Blomberg, 
1993, A Vision with a Task. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books. 
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VIEWING A TOPIC, THEME, ISSUE, OR SUBJECT WITH A BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 
3. Biblical Mandates 


The Creation Mandate The Great Commission 
(Gen 1:26-28; 2:15} (Matt 28:18-20) 


The Great Commandment 
(Deut 6:5; Matt 22:37-39) 
(| Cor 12 & 13; Romans 12; Eph 4) 


see also H. Van Brummelen, 2002, Steppingstones to Curriculum 2nd 
Ed. Colorado Springs, CO: Purposeful Design, ACSI 
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VIEWING A TOPIC, THEME, ISSUE, OR SUBJECT WITH A BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 
4. Design-Choices-Circumstances 


GOD'S DESIGN and PURPOSE 
-THE FOUNDATION - 
What is its created structure? What makes it what it is? What seems to be its intended purpose and 
function? 


HUMAN CHOICES, DECISIONS, ACTIONS NATURAL and/or CULTURAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
What have people done with this? What are In what ways might the natural setting influence 
people currently doing? Are these actions this? What, if any, is the impact of the cultural 
constructive, destructive, or restorative? Does setting? 

human activity enhance or detract from its 
apparent purpose? 
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VIEWING A TOPIC, THEME, ISSUE, OR SUBJECT WITH A BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 
5. Creation-Fall-Redemption-Fulfilment 


CREATION FULFILMENT 
What comes fo mind when you think of What comes to mind when you think 


in terms of the biblical of in terms of the biblical 
theme of creation? theme of fulfilment? 


FALL | aa REDEMPTION 


What comes to mind when you think sie ihe What comes to mind when you think 


of in terms of the of in terms of the biblical 
biblical theme of the fall? theme of redemption? 
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Structure and Direction 


{accompanies Model 4, p. 3.2-11) 


Biblical worldview concerns itself with both the structure of things - the order 

of creation, the unity and diversity of creational givens and with the direction 
of things — the order of sin and redemption, the evil that infects the world and the 
cure that can save it. 


Structure refers to the order of creation, the constant creational makeup of a 
thing, what makes it the thing or entity that it is. Structure denotes the ‘essence’ 
of a creaturely thing, the kind of creature it is by virtue of God's creational laws. 
God does not allow human sin and disobedience to destroy creation. Rather, 
creational structures anchored in God's faithfulness, limit the corruption and 
bondage brought about by evil. Genesis | and 2 speak of the good creation 
and human task in it. Evil is not inherent in the original creation and human 
condition: in the beginning there was a completely good creation. Goa's laws 
of creation prevent the complete disintegration of the earthly realm that is our 
home. The ‘structure’ of a thing is the iaw that is in it, and no amount of repression 
or perversion will succeed in nullifying what it is and what it is to be. A study of 
what something is and how it functions in the creation is a significant component 
of a Biblical worldview in curriculum. Such study also urges us to examine human 
stewardship of what is. 


Direction refers to the sinful deviation from God's creational law and the 
possibility of renewed conformity to it in Jesus Christ. On the one hand, direction 
is the order of sin and redemption, the distortion or perversion of creation through 
the fall; and, on the other itis the redemption and restoration of creation in Jesus 
Christ. Anything in creation can be directed either toward God or away from 
God. To the degree that human beings and human cultural formations fail to 

live up to God's creational design for something, its development is misdirected, 
abnormal, distorted. To the degree that its development is true to God's design it 
reflects part of its original purpose. 


Genesis 3 tells the story of the fall and its consequences. The Bible speaks 

clearly of the power of evil over God's creatures. Sin affects the whole range of 
earthly creation. To the degree that sin affects the whole earth, it distorts and 
twists everything. Consequently, every area of the created world cries out for 
redemption and the restoration that Jesus Christ brings. A study of the direction 
something takes and the effect that it has is a significant component of a Biblical 
worldview in curriculum. Such study urges us to raise questions of faith and 
Giscipleship. 


Discerning Structure and Direction 


The lenses of Scripture open our eyes to the created structure that underlies all of 
reality. We seek and find evidence of lawful constancy in experience and uniform 
principles in human events, institutions and organizations. The lenses of Scripture 
open our eyes fo the distorted directions and illusions in human cultural formation. 
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In every area of study, we explicitly look for and recognize the presence of <>, 
created structure, distinguishing it from the human abuse to which it is subject. ¢ J 
in every area of study we examine the scope of its religious direction: we may 
see abnormality where others see normality, or see possibilities for renewal 

where others see inevitable distortion. Everything that exists is susceptible to sinful 

distortion and is, therefore, also in need of recirection. Discerning structure and 

direction urges us to pray and search for wisdom. 


(This section draws on the ideas found in Albert M. Wolters, 1985. 
Creation regained. Grand Rapids, Mi: Eerdmans. Those who wish further explanation 
of these ideas would appreciate reading the whole book.) 


@ 


a 
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Creation - Fall - Redemption — Fulfilment 


{accompanies Model 5, p. 3.2-12) 
Creation 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth and everything that is 
in them. God created the cosmos out of nothing and keeps it in existence from 
moment to moment. God rules the creation by his word and spirit. He is sovereign 
over all. All people, creatures and things are subject to him. God created us in 
his image to become his co-workers, his stewards as we develop his world. We 
are created to be in relationship to God. We come to know God as he reveals 
himself to us in his creation, through his son Jesus Christ and through Scripture. 
We are invited to uncover creation’s splendour, to take responsibility for it, to 
rejoice in its grandeur and to stand in awe of God. We are called to participate 
in the ongoing work of God to appreciate and to take joy in what he has made 
and daily upholds. In contrast to those who say that human beings create 

their own meaning, we believe that meaning is rooted in our relationship with 
God, our Creator. God created everything in such a way that we can grow in 
understanding and wisdom as we live in the world he has made. 


(Genesis 1 & 2, Psalm 19:1-8, Romans 1:19-20, Acts 14:15-17) 


Dialogue: What comes to mind when you think of {topic, theme, issue, 


subject} in terms of the Biblical theme of creation? 


Fall 


The entire creation, human and nonhuman, is affected by Adam and Eve's 
failure to obey God and their attempts to be autonomous. The widespread 
effects of sin are evident in the distortions of both our personal and communal 
lives. Each person is a sinful human being who must give an account of his or her 
actions to God. Indeed, the whole creation groans as a result of sin. Yet, God did 
not and does not allow human disobedience to destroy his creation’s integrity. 
Even though the harmony of creation is shattered by human sinfulness, God is 
faithful and calls us to repentance. 


(Genesis 3, Romans 1:18-32, Romans 8:18-27} 


Dialogue: What comes to mind when you think of {topic, theme, issue, 


subject} in terms of the Biblical theme of the fall? 
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Redemption 


Instead of abandoning the world, God sent his son Jesus Christ to restore his 
creation and creatures to their original purpose. The gospel message reveals to 
us that Jesus Christ came into the world to bring reconciliation to everything that 
is broken. The root cause of evil is atoned for and overcome in Christ's death 
and resurrection. His redemptive work is not merely a matter of adding to our 
lives a spiritual dimension that was lacking before. Rather, Jesus Christ redeems 
our whole being. He brings new life to what was dead because of sin. Wherever 
there is disruption of the original good creation there Christ's redemption provides 
the possibility of restoration. We are called to repentance, to personally and 
communally commit our lives to Jesus Christ, to invite others to accept Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord. In gratitude we are called to live a life of service 
to God, bringing the restoration that Jesus gives to everyone and everything in 
the creation. 


(John 3:16, Ephesians 1:17-23, ll Corinthians 5:14-21, Matthew 28) 


Dialogue: What comes to mind when you think of {topic, theme, issue, 


subject} in terms of the Biblical theme of redemption? 


Fulfilment 


We cre living between Jesus’ resurrection and his return. All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to him. We are called to be faithful to God's 
original invitation to take care of and develop his creation. We are sent out to 
live the message of redemption in every area of life and in all parts of the world. 
In hope and expectation, we direct our footsteps toward the return of Jesus 
Christ. God continues to rule the world. Jesus’ life, death and resurrection bring 
complete redemption. Even though everything we do is part of our sin-stained 
human nature that will be judged, we offer it up to God in Jesus' name. In the 
power of the Spirit, he purifies it and makes it part of his kingdom. We live in eager 
expectation of his return. 


(Revelation 21 & 22, John 14:23-31, tl Peter 3:1-14, 
Matthew 24, Mark 13, Luke 21) 


Dialogue: What comes to mind when you think of {topic, theme, issue, 


subject} in terms of the Biblical theme of fulfilment? 
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Affirmation 


efforts. Every detail of the Christian school curriculum 
and practice matters, Everything contributes. There is 
sufficient time for essentials because the irrelevant 
and the repetitious have been eliminated. Ifnecessary, 
fewer educational experiences are provided, but they 
are carefully chosen and superbly executed. 

To make such an examination possible, the school’s 
curriculum coordinator or a committee of teachers 
oversees the entire effort of the faculty. A tive year plan 
and/or a built-in review schedule requires that the 
school’s practice is constantly aligned with the goals of 
the schools and the needs of the future. This process 
involves more than merely responding to educational 
fads. Christian school teachers do not proudly cling to 
tried-and-true traditional methods years after their 
shortcomings have been exposed. Neither do they find 
current fads so dazzling that pitfalls and complexities 
are overlooked. Instead, they go beyond tinkering with 
the curriculum to a full examination of what goals and 
practices enable their schools to be socially respon- 
sible, academically sound, and distinctly Christian. 

Because of the vastness of knowledge, Christian 
educators select carefully. They give students a simple 
clear picture by eliminating extraneous and soon- 
forgotten details. To do so, they figuratively “start 
from scratch” by taking a fresh look at all objectives, 
presuppositions, curriculum offerings, and school 


Clarifying and Applying a Statement of Mission 


25 
—___Staitying and Applying a Statement of Mission 25 


26 


practices and then determining what are the verities 
and what are needless appendages. They ask, What 
are Christian schools for? To prepare academicians? 
workers? “mega-consumers”? culture transformers? 
social activists? Essentially, what is the task of the 
Christian life? 

To answer such questions requires sensitivity to the 
Scriptures. Biblical truth infuses every aspect of the 
Christian school's practice and curriculum. Each school 
clarifies its vision in the light of Scripture and articu- 
lates this vision to lead, not push, parents and stu- 
dents into active participation. The best Christian 
schools know where they are going and how to get 
there. 
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Steve Vryhof et al. 
reformed Christian schooling 
for the 21st century. Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book Hous: 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Christian school students become citizens of the 
new kingdom of Christ, with eyes both on the Lord and 
on his world. Because the school is a model of its 
beliefs, all structures, programs, policies, courses, and 
teaching methods are designed to reflect these basic 
Christian principles. The Christian school is not sim- 
ply a private school staffed and populated by people 
who go to church; it provides a distinct and noticeable 
alternative in its educational philosophy and methods. 

The powerful creedal statements in the Reformed 
tradition, and new expressions such as “Our World 
Belongs to God: A Contemporary Testimony,” are the 
foundations for Christian school philosophy and prac- 
tice. Although specifics of classroom practice may 
change, the bedrock beliefs of the Christian school 
community are constant—that God created and sus- 
tains; that the human race fell into sin; that Christ 
redeems and restores the Creation; that we, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, are called to be his people in 
the world. These truths remain and are reflected in 
everyday activity. 

For example, because moral and ethical learning 
comprises an essential part of the school’s program, its 
facilities, staffing, and scheduling arrangements are 
designed and arranged to cultivate the values and 
skills of cooperation and group accomplishment. A 
larger vision is cultivated in the Christian school 
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community that is consistent with the kingdom of 
Christ and increasingly aware of the urgent needs 
within the larger global community. Students are en- 
couraged not to seek an existence at the expense of 
other inhabitants of the planet. Rather, they are led to 
treat all people—including people of other faiths and 
cultures—as image-bearers of God and to treat the 
planet as God’s creation, entrusted to their steward- 
ship for future generations. Conflict resolution and the 
pursuit of peace areconsciously and deliberately taught 
and practiced in both classroom and hallways, for use 
in the home and in the wider world community. 
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Affirmation 


ess of their learning experiences, Christian school 
teachers, over time, give deserving students more 
freedom and responsibility as they mature. As a result, 
students gain confidence that their ideas and talents 
can make a contribution, that they can survive the con- 
sequences of their actions, and that they can take 
risks, perhaps failing, but growing as a result. 

Central to moral behavior is discernment—the abil- 
ity to make informed Christian choices, to see ina way 
that many in contemporary society do not. As Chris- 
tian school students face current issues, they are 
increasingly equipped to marshall evidence, to think 
through an issue, to weigh reasons for choices, to 
decide courageously, and to act. Teaching such dis- 
cernment calls for questioning as a prime teaching 
method. But this questioning is done inan atmosphere 
of love, never ridicule. The teacher's “What do you 
mean by that?” and “Why?” do not pose a threat but are 
gentle invitations to support a choice, to self-con- 
sciously make moral decisions—in essence, to craft, by 
God’s grace, a holy life. 

To best frame such inquiries requires a rediscovery 
of the meaning of “idolatry.” Christian teachers and 
students are constantly attuned to its cultural and in- 
stitutional presence. They critically discern its place in 
hearts, in schools and churches, in political systems, 
and in national or community allegiance. But they go 
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beyond targeting easy marks—skin magazines, rock 
music, profanity in movies—and wrestle also with cul- 
ture-wide idolatry as expressed in such deeply imbed- 
ded phenomena as sexism, militarism, and economic 
exploitation. 

As one can easily imagine, in this context of risky 
freedom, the Christian school is not a complacent 
place. Teachers and students are willing to stick their 
necks out, to trust where others would say “that’s 
crazy,” to leap into situations of greater service and 
vulnerability that would frighten others. They read 
more, reflect more, and risk more—hoping to accom- 
plish something with their lives that will live on for the 
glory of God. 
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A Christian School is a Christ-Centred 
Community for Learning 


Christ-Centred 


We believe that Christian schooling 
must be Christ-centred rather than 
subject or student centred. Christ 

is the firstborn of creation and all 
things adhere in him. Creation and 
learning find their meaning in him. He 
is Lord of all and he brings salvation 
to each believer and redemption 

to the entire creation, including the 
world of structured learning. The Spirit 
opens hearts to acknowledge Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. Christian schools 
exist to help students and teachers 
explore and experience what it 
means to be disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is for his honour that Christian 
communities for learning are created. 
His Word provides the norms for 
community and for learning. 


(Col. 1: John 1:3; Eph. 1:21, 22; Romans 
11:36) 


Community Connected 


A Christian school is called to be a 
community of students, teachers and 
parents working together in learning. 
Parents have the central responsibility 
for the education of their children. 
Parental involvement is essential to 
building a Christian community of 
learning. Parents and teachers have a 
responsibility to keep open the lines of 
communication through newsletters, 
parent evenings. student/parent/ 
teacher conferences and informal 
contact. Together, teachers and 
parents need to discuss educational 
issues and provide direction for 
learning. Parents participate in 
committees and organizations 

which set major school policies such 
as the school board, education 
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From Educating 
with Heart and 
Mind 

SCSBC, 2003. 
committee and parent organizations. 

Finally, parents can be involved by 

volunteering to assist teachers and 

students by coaching, classroom 

assistance, field trip supervision, 

involvement in teaching mini-courses 

and career sessions and with prayerful 

concem. 


Parents invite teachers to be co- 
responsible for educating their 
children in the way they should live. 
Teachers, in turn, invite parents to be 
involved in their children's learning. As 
members of a Christian school we are 
called to love and serve one another 
because Jesus loves us first. We pledge 
to support one another in loving 
interaction, living as interdependent 
members of the body of Christ in 
learning. We co not say to another 

“| don't need you.” Each one of us is 
called to exercise our gifts in humility 
and patience. A Christian school 
seeks to develop bonds among its 
members that are strong enough to 
work through the tensions that are part 
of our daily struggle to live as followers 
of Jesus Christ. As a community of 
learners a Christian school develops 
important connections with day-to- 
day life outside the school. Students 
and teachers bring their own 
experiences and the events and 
issues of society with them to school. 
We seek to strengthen the linkages 
between day-to-day learning in school 
and the day-to-day realities outside 
the school. We reach out to the wider 
community by inviting guest speakers, 
hosting special talent and/or cultural 
sharing, open houses, providing 
opportunities for grandparents to 

visit and volunteer, involving students 
in exploring the community and its 
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services and learning from community 
members. 


Schools can be involved with the 
larger community by promoting 
community service such as helping the 
needy, visiting the elderly, volunteering 
at drop-in centres, collecting food 

for food banks. Issues of social justice 
and environmental concerns can 

be addressed by fund-raising for 
charities, sponsoring a third world 
child, making posters for awareness, 
recycling, writing letters to companies 
and politicians, having an organized 
program where specified time is set 
aside and so forth. 


Called to be engaged with the world 
but not to be of the world, we reject 
the values and perspectives of a world 
that denies God. Yet at the same time 
we bring to the world Jesus’ message 
of hope. We reject the emphasis on 
individual autonomy and adversarial 
relationships that are prevalent in our 
society. Christian schools witness to 
the continuing presence of Jesus and 
make evident the fact that God is 
sovereign in learning. 


Child/Young Person Oriented 


A Christian school is called to teach 
children and young people in ways 
that will help them to develop the 
gifts that God has given them. They 
bring their own experiences and 
personalities and their own strengths 
and weaknesses to school. Children 
are: 


a. Created in God's image 


They are created to ilove God 
and serve him in all that they 
do and to love others as they 
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love themselves. Students need {fr 
to develop an awareness that 
they have value because God 
created them. Students have 

a responsibility to develop and 
exercise their gifts. Schools need 
to organize learning opportunities 
that enable students to use their 
gifts. 


b. Sinful, yet offered redemption 


All children are sinful human 

beings to whom Christ stretches 

out his hands so that they may 

be redeemed. He invites them to 

believe and accept that Jesus 

Christ is their Saviour and Lord. 

Redemption does not depend 

on analytical understanding nor 

on maturity or developmental 

levels. Rather it is experienced 

as God's free gift to all who = 
believe. Children understand and ( 
recognize this gift in different ways 

at different levels of development. 


i 
‘ 
— 


c. Unique, yet members of a 
community 


Each child is created special and 
unique. God grants different gifts 
to each one. Parents and teachers 
are called to guide children in 
their learning. Children are to 

use their gifts to praise God, to 
benefit others and to be accepted 
as valued members of their 
community. Children are to be 
seen as integral and whole beings 
even though they will experience 
brokenness, both personally and 
communally. 


A classroom must be a learning 
community where students feel 
accepted and where they are 
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challenged to use their abilities 

in working toward personal and 
communal classroom goals. Within 
such a community each member 
has special fasks that contribute to 
the development and successful 
learning of other members of 

this community. Opportunities 
must be provided for students to 
serve each other. They are held 
accountable not only for their 
own learning and development 
but share in the responsibility 

of the learning of others in the 
community. 


Teachers structure the classroom 
community so that the learning 
activities and human interactions 
open up the meaning of reality 
based on God's Word. Teachers 
provide opportunities for students 
to develop their abilities to 
investigate and to report on their 
learning. Students of different 
ages have different characteristics 
which help determine the type 

of educational activities and 
expectations that are appropriate 
for that level. Studenis are 

active partners in this learning 
community. They must be given 
opportunities to become involved 
in making decisions both about 
learning and about the way in 
which their learning community 

is best able to function. As they 
become involved they will learn to 
be responsible. 


d. Inquisitive, yet needing direction 


God created children {in fact, all 
people} with the desire to explore 
and the need to know. He invites 
people to explore his creation 
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to discover its meaning and ifs 
riches. He has provided them with 
imagination which allows them 
the opportunity fo think about 
and/or apply their discoveries and 
understanding in new and creative 
ways to serve God and others. 
Children learn in many different 
ways and from many different 
experiences: doing, observing, 
hearing, feeling, participating, 
talking. Children's learning should 
incorporate various modes of 
experiences in balanced ways. 


Students must be challenged to 
be rigorously involved to use and 
develop their gifts. Students must 
be given the opportunity to use 
their God-given abilities so that 
they may learn to be the best they 
can be: aesthetically, emotionally, 
intellectually, physically, spiritually 
and socially. Students are to be 
given opportunities to use their 
own experiences and learning 
styles as well as to be challenged 
with new experiences and use 
other ways of learning. 


Unfortunately, because of sin, 
people misuse their desire to know 
and explore and their capacity to 
imagine. Children are not always 
willing to learn. Yet through God's 
grace and power, evil is restrained. 
Students may learn from all that 

is discovered even though the 
motivation for and intent of the 
people's explorations may have 
been wrong. God upholds his 
creation and Christians are able 
to use what others discover about 
learning and the learner. 
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Teacher Guided 


Some of the roles which the teacher 
fills in a day of working with students, 
colleagues and parenis include: 
facilitator, guide, motivator, role 
model, mentor, counsellor, instructor, 
advisor, encourager. Teaching is a 
multi-faceted calling which involves 
roles that are complex, challenging 
and diverse. Teaching may best be 
understood when looked upon as a 
journey to which the Master has called 
the teacher, a journey in which the 
Christian teacher serves as one called 
to guide students “into the knowledge 
and discernment that leads to service 
for God and fellow human beings.” 
This journey does not have to be 
undertaken alone. Christian teachers 
have the assurance that the Word 

of God provides insight which the 
Holy Spirit develops as they work in 
community with colleagues, students, 
parents and others who help enrich 
their understanding. 


Teachers are affected by sin as much 
as students. They, too, are in need 

of repentance. Sometimes they 

make wrong choices and decisions 
in curriculum and pedagogy. It is 
important for teachers to reflect on 
their practices to determine whether 
they allow students opportunities 

to exercise their unique gifts and 
abilities in the context of community 
as they explore and experience what 
it means to be disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. Teachers must help students 
experience forgiveness and healing as 
they show them what it means to be 
redeemed. 


The purpose of teaching is to 
prepare for and involve children in 
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works of service in a life of Christian on, 
discipleship (Eph. 4:12). So, too, each Sy 
is called to “work at it with all your 

heart, as working for the Lord, not for 

men" (Col. 3:23). As teachers work 
wholeheartedly for the Lord (and not, 

first of all, for the students, parents or 

the school board}, they are called to 

be prophets, priests and kings. Each 

role, though developed separately, is 

integrated into the personality of the 

teacher. A teacher is called upon to 

guide children by enabling them to 

open up God's world and their place 

in it. 


A prophet is one who knows, 

understands and interprets. Teachers 

must search out the will of God in what 

they teach and how they teach it, 

and plan a curriculum that “testifies to 

the truth” and “declares the praises of 

God." To guide children in the truth, a 6 ~ 
teacher must first of all be personally a 
committed to Jesus Christ. In knowing 

him, a teacher can be a vessel who 

teaches students to walk in God's 

ways and delight in his faithfulness. As 

teachers proclaim the Truth, it is wise to 
remember that actions speak louder 

than words. 


] Peter 2:9 reminds teachers of 

their calling to be priests: people 
committed to Christ and to healing 
broken relationships with God and 
fellow human beings. A teacher is 
expected to establish a classroom 
environment where a loving and 
caring community of learners can 
safely grow. A teacher is able to lean 
on the Holy Spirit’s guiding when 
required to intercede in broken 
situations. As priests, ambassadors of 
Christ, teachers need to “experience 
and demonstrate his reconciling love.” \ 
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As kings, teachers lead and quide 
children by exercising authority. 
Authority as pictured in the Scriptures 
is not permission to lord it over others 
but is described as the opportunity to 
serve (Matthew 20:25ff, John 13:1 2ff). 
Authority is seen as the ability to direct 
and redirect (Matthew 21:22ff} and 
as having insight (Mark 1:27) inio 
God's will. Teachers have the power 
to help their students know what it 
means to serve the Lord. They are 
called to exercise their task wisely 
in justice, fairness and righteousness 
because they are followers of the 
King (Isaiah 9:7). In their classrooms 
they are expected to “determine 
and implement structure that helps 
children carry out their calling as 
students in a loving, just and righteous 
way.” Christian teachers carry out their 
calling when they struggle to be the 
best teacher their ability, experience 
and insight allow them fo be. This 
requires growing insights into God's 
Word and his creation, deepening 
pedagogical insight which “grows as 
a result of study of Scripture, reading 
about and discussing educational 
issues and, especially, teaching in 
perceptive and reflective ways.” 

fideas for “Teacher Guided" section of this 

article drawn from H. Van Brummelen. 


1988. Walking With God in the Classroom. 
Seattle, WA, Alfa Vista.) 
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Discipleship 


he purpose of Christian schooling 
can be expressed as follows: 


Christian schools exist fo help 
students explore and experience 
what it means to be disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


This statement encompasses a number 
of important concepts that need 
some unwrapping. At the beginning 
there is the acknowledgement 

that there is more than one agent 

or institution at work with students. 
Schools help other agencies such as 
the home and the church in fulfilling 
their mandates. But a school has a 
function and a task that is different 
from that of the home and church. Dr. 
Al Greene, Jr. suggests, 


“The home, the church and the 
school have been formal channels 
of child formation. Ideally, for 
Christians, the home was the place 
where children learned to love, 
the church were they learned 
about salvation from the effects 

of sin, and the school where they 
learned about the world around 
them.” 


That is not fo say that the school is the 
only place where children explore 

the world or that it doesn’t deal with 
the effects of sin in the world. Each 
agency may have its own special task 
but all work together to help children 
understand what it might mean to be 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A second concept fo note is 

that schools help students in their 
explorations. Students are created 
in God's image and, as such, are 
subjects who respond out of their 
own experiences and with their 
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John Vanderhoek 
originally published in the 
SCSBC Link-School Edition, 
18:1 & 2, Jan. 1996 and May 
1996, 


own insights and abilities rather than 
objects to be manipulated so that 
they regurgitate what it is the teacher 
wants to hear. Students need to 

be encouraged to make their own 
commitments rather than depending 
on those of their parents and teachers. 
Teachers need, therefore, to become 
"kid watchers,” observing each child 
and listening carefully to both the 
words and that which is behind the 
words so that they may provide good 
guidance to students struggling to 
give expression to their commitments. 
In doing so, teachers need to 
demonstrate clearly to students that 
God desires that their first commitment 
be to Him. This must be cone sensitively 
and prayerfully so that students are 
not exposed to pressure tactics and 
manipulation which might cause them 
to reject living lives of discipleship as 
Christ followers. 


Notice also that this goal statement 
is very specific to a Christian school. 
All schools disciple children into a 
way of life but only Christian schools 
help children understand what is 
involved in being disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Some Christian schools, 
unfortunately, seem to be built on 
the notion that discipleship primarily 
involves training in morality, is 
expressed in worship activities such 
as a classroom prayer, Bible reading 
and weekly chapel services, and 
urges children to become involved 
as missionaries and pastors. Within 
the context of a Christian school, 
worship experiences are essential and 
the lives of missionaries are worthy 
of study but they may not be the 
only identifiable Christian aspects of 
schooling. Christian schools have their 
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starting point in the fact that the earth 
and the fullness thereof is the Lord's. 
God has created the foundations and 
continues fo be deeply concerned 
about His creation. He allows people 
the opportunity to explore His world, 
build their societies and develop 
technology so that, in doing so, His 
greatness might be made more 
manifest and people would stand 

in awe of their great Creator. The 
center of the curriculum, therefore, 
must be God and how people have 
responded to Him. Through their 
explorations in all the areas of study, 
students need to be able to confess: 


“O Lord, our Lord, how majestic is 
your name in all the earth!” 


Schools that teach a curriculum 

that deals simply with facts or that is 
concerned only with the development 
of skills do not help children stand in 
awe. Christian schools that choose a 
curriculum package simply because it 
is recommended by the government 
will not likely help students make the 
confession above. Even Christian 
schools that choose curriculum or 
resource materials published by 
Christian publishers without analyzing 
whether this material really does help 
children experience the creation 

as God-breathed and upheld by 

His power may not be helping 
children fully explore and experience 
discipleship. A Bible text does not 
make a curriculum Christian. Even the 
devil quotes Scripture (Matt. 4:6) 


A priority for a Christian school 
mandate is the development of 
curriculum resources that will help 
schools in building Christ-centred 
curricula and to help teachers 
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examine and implement such 
materials. As society changes the 
curriculum needs to be revised so that 
children are helped to understand 
their place in the world and cope 
with the situations in which they 

find themselves. Thus, curriculum 
evaluation and development 
continues to be an essential 
component of Christian schooling ~ 
today. In this all of the gifts and insights 
God as given to our community of 
Christian schools are needed. 


We suggested that the task of 
Christian schools is distinct from that of 
churches and homes. We also noted 
that schools are not the only institution 
responsible for educating children 
and we also saw that Christian schools 
open up the windows of God’s world 
to its students. 


But what do we mean by discipleship 
and how is this to be experienced and 
explored? 


Experience indicates and research 
confirms that each child is a unique 
being. There are no two children 

alike. God has created each with the 
abilities to be deeply involved in the 
variety of tasks He has given people. 
Schools need to provide opportunities 
for children both to discover and 
develop the gifts God has given them. 
But these gifts are intended to be used 
in service to God, to neighbours and 
to God's world. Being a disciple of 
Jesus Christ is not a part-time task. God 
asks that people dedicate their entire 
lives to Him. It is the meaning and 
significance of this claim that Christian 
schools need to build into their entire 
structures so that children cannot 
escape being confronted with it. 
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It is not often that we stop to think 
about the air we breathe. It is 

just there. That is how it must be 

with discipleship. Christian school 
curriculum and teaching methods, 
the way teachers deal with children, 
and assessment and evaluation 
procedures need to be based on 
helping them understand what being 
a disciple of Jesus Christ is all about. 
That life-shaping perspective needs to 
be the foundation of what happens 
in schools as well as that which is 
interwoven so naturally that it is like 
the air children and teachers breathe. 
That is the meaning of Deuteronomy 
6:4-9. lf Christian schools do not 
consciously develop their programs 
so that they confront children with 
the significance of being a disciple of 
Christ they quite possibly disciple them 
into some other way. 


Just because Christian school 
structures and practices are built to 
help children explore and experience 
discipleship, that doesn't guarantee 
that all who attend Christian schools 
will naturally become Christ's 
disciples. There are many other 
alluring masiers that beckon. But 
helping children understand how full- 
orbed Christian discipleship is allows 
them opportunities to develop their 
commitment. 


Even though worship activities and 
devotional periods are very much part 
of being a Christ follower, discipleship 
is not limited to them. The Bible clearly 
indicates that taking care of God's 
world, establishing and maintaining 
justice, enjoying the creation God has 
made, living lives that are balanced, 
exercising financial stewardship, 
caring for those who suffer oppression 
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and those who are poor of means 
and heart, living harmoniously with 
each other, and using means of 
communication to build each other 
up in the faith are all part of being 
Christian disciples. Helping children 
see how this comes fo expression in 
life is the core around which Christian 
schooling needs to be built. 


The Christian school’s curriculum and 
pedagogy needs to provide students 
the opportunity to explore Christian 
discipleship. That is a rigorous activity. 
It requires the exercise of the variety 
of gifts God has given each student 
in the class so that ali students may 
be able fo benefit from the insights 
and experiences of all the others and 
that of the teacher. It is something 
the class as a community needs to 
investigate, study, analyze, consider 
and discuss. Books need to be read, 
people need to be interviewed, 
students need to write their reflections, 
and ideas need to be examined in 
the light of Scriptures to determine 
whether they express truth. People's 
actions are seen as expressions of 
their commitments. Possible Christian 
alternatives are examined. A biblical 
view of creation, fall, redemption, and 
fulfillment form the foundation of the 
program of studies. 


However, helping students explore 
discipleship is not enough. That leads 
too easily to what has been called 
“head” knowledge. It is also very 
important that children experience 
what it means to live as disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Classrooms must 
provide children with opportunities 
to practice what they are learning in 
their explorations. Classrooms must 
be communities of mutual support, 
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where children are encouraged to 
use their time, talents and resources 
in stewardly ways, where they 
experience that life includes many 
different experiences, where justice 
is paramount, where confession and 
forgiveness is practiced by both 
teacher and students, and where 
love makes the well-being of others 
primary. Such classrooms are healed 
and healing communities. They are 
places where Christian discipleship is 
studied and practiced. 


The SCSBC community is involved in 
trying to give expression to the view 
that schools exist to help children 
explore and experience what it means 
io be disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Committees of teachers, gathering 

of specialist teachers, and the work 
of the coordinators are all focused 

on creating the resources and 
recommending school practices that 
will help member schools implement 
this vision of Christian schooling. 
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Discipleship is Relational, Responsive, and 


Responsible 


hristian schools help children 

explore and experience what it 
means to be disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Discipleship is founded in love, 
i.e., loving God with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength and loving our 
neighbour as ourselves. It comes to 
expression in a variety of ways and it is 
important that students learn not only 
to be able to define such ways but 
practice and experience them. 


Discipleship is relational, responsive, 
and responsible: 


Relational 


We are created in four 
relationships: with God, others, 
seif, and creation. We are born 

to love and be loved. This reality 
forms the heart of education. 

All children need to know that 
someone loves them, values who 
they are, loves what they write, 
say, make, do. Love does not 
come through holding a certain 
set of values but by living a certain 
kind of life. The most influential part 
of the curriculum, therefore, is our 
characier - as teachers we are a 
living curriculum. W. H. Schubert 
says it this way: “Live as if your life 
were a curriculum for others, and 
balance that principle by realizing 
that every life you meet could be 
a curriculum for you if you perceive 
with sufficient perspective." 


Responsive 


We are invited to be co-workers 
with God in His creation. It's as 
if he says “come, learn about 
who |am and who you are; 
here is my creation ready for 
your exploration, explanation, 
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Drawn from 


Curriculum Plannin« 
SCSBC, 1998 


expansion.” A curriculum should 
invite students to become full 
participants in learning, to discover 
and expand knowledge; fo teach 
ina way that students can respond 
from the heart. Responsive 
curriculum recognizes that learning 
happens from the inside out, it 
creates a space in which students 
freely respond to God's invitation 
to follow His Word. We provide 
students with learning settings that 
enable them to flourish, to grow, to 
experience delight, to discover the 
blessings of God in the things he 
has created and in things we may 
design, form, shape, build, and 
draw. 


Responsible 


We cre mandated to live in ways 
that God created us fo live. Goa's 
requirements set out directions that 
are life-nourishing. His mandate 

is clear. Scriptural and creational 
guidelines help shape curriculum 
that recognizes that learning also 
happens from the outside in. Each 
society sets out its own version of 
what its youth should know and 
be able to do at various levels 

of education. Christians in each 
culture need to be involved in 
shaping society’s answers to what 
students should know and be 
able to do. We interpret those 
requirements in terms of a Biblical 
frame of reference and adjust our 
curriculum to faithfully reflect who 
we are and how we are called to 
live. 


The following principles are avenues 
for experiencing and practising 
discipleship. Selected principles can 
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be used to shape particular learning 
activities or units while all of them need 
to be woven into the entire school 
program appropriate to level and 
subject: 


]. individuality/community 
- Students need to learn to 
understand themselves as 
uniquely created beings who 
approach life and issues as 
individuals who need to give 
account to God. But individuals 
are always in community 
of some kind and need to 
interact with and respond to 
that community. Individuality 
and community care two 
inseparable sides of each 
person. 


2. stewardship - The earth is 
the Lord's and all that is in 
it, People are called to take 
care of and enjoy the entire 
creation, themselves and 
their neighbours included. 
This also means that people 
need fo live balanced lives 
with opportunities for work, for 
contemplation, for exploration 
and for building relationships. 


3. service - God calls people 
to lives of service to himself 
and his Kingdom. This needs 
to translate into obedient 
caretaking, meeting the needs 
of individuals and communities 
the Lord places on our paths as 
well as identifying the gifts and 
abilities with which the Lord has 
called us to serve. 


4, justice - Justice is more than 
abiding by the laws of the 
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land. Justice and righteousness 
can be used interchangeably 
and are thus concerned 

with providing opportunities 
and creating conditions for 

all people to be able to live 
rightly, regardless of their 
background, nationality, creed 
or abilities. 


vocation - This relates to the 
discovery of and development 
of gifts and abilities and how 
these can be effectively used 
to work out our calling in 
service to God, other peopie 
and the creation in which he 
has placed us. 


spirituality - Our lives are lived 
in response to God or to 
something else that we have 
put in his place, a pseudo- 
god. In Christian schools 
children are challenged to 
direct their hearts and lives to 
God. Even though spirituality 
can be expressed in praise 
and worship, it is not limited 

to these activities. It is “acting 
justly, loving mercy and walking 
humbly with God” (Micah 6:6- 
8). 


communication - People 
communicate in a variety of 
ways: through body language, 
through written and spoken 
words and through artistic 
representation. Learning to 
communicate to the best 

of our abilities is part of 
responsive discipleship. Such 
communication must be God- 
honouring and respectful of our 
neighbours. 
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wellness - Wellness refers to 
healthy living in all areas of our 
lives as much as that is possible 
according to our abilities. 

lt includes helping students 
recognize that the various 
sides of the human being are 
interrelated. For example, 

how one feels physically 
affects one’s emotional and 
even one’s spiritual life. Being 
physically fit is only one aspect 
of wellness. 


aesthetics - Aesthetics refers 
to both an appreciation for 
and creation of beauty and 
harmony. People have various 
abilities to respond creatively. 


. ethics - Ethics refers to the need 


for standards of behaviour and 
morality based on God's Word. 
Students need to learn and 
experience that God expects 
all humans to live moraily 


“ upright lives, and to discern 


right and wrong. 


. discernment - Discernment 


suggests thoughifulness along 
with careful analysis and 
evaluation. Response in this 
area is dependent on the gifts 
God has created within each 
individual person. 


Dialogue 


1. 


Consider the application of 
the relational, responsive, and 
responsible discipleship in your 
teaching and in your school. 


Consider where and how the 
eleven elements are currently 
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evident in curriculum, and 


other aspects of school. 


Reflect how some of the 
elements might be used 


to 


strengthen the expression of 
a Biblical worldview in various 
parts of the curriculum and/or 


school. 
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What do we (un)cover when we teach toward wisdom? 


1. Guiding Questions 
« What does it mean to know? to understand? 
e What is worth knowing? How do we choose what/what not 
to teach? 
e Whose curriculum are we teaching? 
¢ Does the curriculum inspire and engage? 
e Is the curriculum coherent? 


2. Feature Articles 
Does our Curriculum Inspire? 
How Do We Think About Curriculum? 
The Integral Curriculum 


3. Activities 


3.1 School-wide Curriculum 
Biblically-based Curriculum Embodies the Story 
Analyzing Curriculum 
Sample Goals for School-based Curriculum 
School-based Curriculum Development 
Assessing Curriculum Leadership 
Prioritizing Curriculum Tasks 
Reviewing Educational Programs 
Mapping the Curriculum 
Working with Curriculum Maps 
Reviewing Existing Curriculum 
Reviewing Existing Curriculum Maps 


3.2 Classroom Unit Planning 
Process | Unit Planning - Step-by-step 
Process II Unit Planning - Backward design 
On Big Ideas and Godi Clarity 
On Understanding 
On Essential Questions 
Experiencing the “Grace of Great Things” 
Inspired by Hope 
Collaborative Peer Review of Units 
Content in a Thriving Classroom 
integrative Curriculum 


4. Resource Articles 
Addressing Real Problems and Generating Real Products 
Preparing for Later Vocational and Educational Opportunities 
Providing Variety and Connections to Real Life 
Perspective Summaries 
Curriculum Leadership 
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“Any model of curriculum 
planning is rooted ina 
cluster of visions -- a vision 
of humanity, of the universe, 
of human potential, and 

of our relationships to the 
cosmos. These visions, thoug 
dimly viewed and rarely 
articulated, nonetheless 
have a profound impact on 
our day-to-day educational 
practices and on our more 
theoretical formulations. It is 
for this fundamental reason 
that we are so troubled wher 
we encounter the notion 
that curriculum planning is a 
separate function divorced 
from its human, social, 
economic, political, and 
religious context. Curriculum 
planning is but an index, 

a reflection, an aspect, an 
activity that emerges from ai 
orientation and vision of whe 
and what we are, where we 
come from, and where we 
are going.” 


p. 319-320 J.B. Macdona 
and D. E. Purpe 

“Curriculum and plannin 
visions and metaphor 

in curriculum: an iniroductic 
to the field, second editio 
J.R. Gress and D. E. Purpe 
1988. {also found in Journ 

of Curriculum and Supervisic 
2: 178-192 winter 198 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God relate {fo the 
non human creation in a 
manner that acknowledges 
the God-given inescapable 
relationship with it and that 
accepts the special task of 
stewarding it so the whole of 
creation can thrive. 


QUESTION: 


How can we create 
opportunities for young 
people to learn to relate and 
work with the non human 
creation in a manner that 
allows both the human and 
non human to thrive? 
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iding Questions 


Guiding Questions 


How can we shope a 
culture In which jearning 
con flourish? 

What is the relationship 
between pedagogy and 
sublect matter? 


z 
Ut 


motier which age ra 
we chocse? 


How do mn “ 
teocherns ¢ 
leone 
¢ 
s 
7 


PEDAGOGY 


« How can assessment foster 
continuous eaming? 

* How could children/young [ T l 
people demonstrate their WN 
leaming? 

+ How con assessment (C4) 
shape ond improve 
insteuction# < 

* How con ossessment 


~ ~ —* Whot types of 
\ assessment strotegies 
s 
me ae ovdioble? i 


Why ore there ctions? x 
What is the of education? ~ « 
~ 
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¢ What does it mean to know? to 
Understand? 


e What is worth knowing?’ How do 
we choose what/what not to 


teach? 


e Whose curriculum are we 
teaching? 


e Does the curriculum inspire and 
engage? 


e Is the curriculum coherent? 
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Does Our Curriculum Inspire? 


re children and young people 
moved by what they discover 
as they learn? Are they inspired to 
uncover more, to dig deeper into 
a topic, to search for the pear! of 
great price? Does the curriculum they 
experience inspire them to uncover 
more of the riches of creation, delve 
deeper into the mysteries of human 
life, fo name and celebrate the gifts of 
classmates, to praise their Creator and 
Redeemer? 


When our curriculum inspires, how do 
children and young people respond? 
To inspire means to breathe in or 
infuse with life; to stir, enthuse, arouse. 
To be inspired by someone is to be 
encouraged to go beyond the usual: 
to be in touch with forces or aspects of 
life that make possible something new 
and to have hope and expectations 
that things could be better than they 
are now. When our curriculum doesn't 
inspire, children and young people 
experience learning to read and 
reading to learn as bland and lifeless 
routines and exercises that are easily 


‘ forgotten after they are done. 


Inspirational curriculum includes stories 
and symbols that life as currently 
experienced can be different. 

Stories of relationships during which 
something new is produced: new life, 
new relationships, new understandings. 


Does our curriculum convey 
‘knowledge’ or is it engaging children/ 
young people in coming to know? 


Generally speaking, schools are places 
of knowledge. Yet this knowledge 

can too easily be kept separate from 
life: it stands by itself, removed from 
the vitality and dynamics of life. from 
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Robert Koole 
in The LINK, December 2003. 
SCSBC. 


the spirit. Knowledge becomes a pari 
of life only when it is brought once 
again into the knowing process of an 
individual. Until then it is dead. To bring 
knowledge to life, to enliven it, it must 
be brought into the living form of the 
human being, into a form which points 
beyond human life, to our Creator. 

If the children and young people 

are fed with dull and lifeless content 
knowledge, they become deadened, 
alienated from the vitality that co- 
creates the worlds of self and others. 
By enlivening knowledge, a child is 
also given responsibility for coming to 
know. 


If coming to know is not experienced 
within the fabric of a faith community, 
if it is separated from the pull of fhe 
Creator, and from the duty and 
responsibilities of love, then we risk 
idolatry. 


Idolatry exists 

« where knowledge is presented 
as if it is removed from those 
who developed it and use it: 

*« when knowledge is not part of 
the story of a particular people 
with their particular faith 
commitment but appears to 
be disconnected from reall life; 

e when interpretations and 
meaning are standardized 
by textbooks or prepared 
curriculum; 

« when teachers present 
knowledge as given 
and unchangeable, 
as if interpretation and 
conversation are frills rather 
than duties informed by love 


and responsibility. 
(adapted from D,. Huebner) 
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Curriculum documents are often 
accepied as pre-existing structures, 
created somewhere else. We see our 
task as merely to teach them as they 
are written, forgetting that they came 
into being through someone, that they 
were created by people. When we 
forget ihe human origins of curriculum 
we forget our own involvement 

in developing curriculum for the 
children and young people we teach. 
When we see curriculum as a fixed 
requirement we accept or take ona 
powerless role, failing to see it as an 
invitation fo join hands with someone 
in their involvement with developing 
curriculum that enlivens hearts and 
minds. We fail to recognize it as an 
invitation to establish a relationship — of 
duty, love, and reverence. 


How might we strengthen the 
‘inspirational’ aspect of our 
curriculum? 


Inspirational curriculum, at its root, 
embodies the story of our lives and 
orients us how to live in God's story 
today. Every learning activity and 
every subject exemplifies Christian 
ways of living in the world or points to 
alternative views about life which may 
or may not recognize transcendent 
aspects of human life. 


Curriculum, at its best, points beyond 
itself to deeper meanings and richer 
purposes. When curriculum inspires 

it lures children and young people 
beyond themselves to the majesty and 
power of God. Inspirational curriculum 
enables children and young people to 
discover truths about themselves that 
urge them forward to become more 
than they are at present. 
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The source of inspirational curriculum is 
the presence of God in us and among 
us. We can transcend ourselves, 

go beyond our present selves, and 
become what we are not yet because 
we participate in the lifegiving power 
of the Holy Spirit who enables us to 

see more than meets the eye. The 
great commandment “love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with 
all your soul and with all your might" 

is designed to shape our day-to-day 
experiences and actions. lf we do not 
commit ourselves to follow, then our 
education comes to a dead end for 
we cannot get beyond ourselves and 
we are no longer open to that which is 
new. 


inspirational curriculum serves not only 
to equip children and young people 
but also to inspire and engage them to 
live as Christians in today's world. 
¢ to take delight in Goa's 
creation and in human works of 
art and industry 
¢ to comfort those who 
experience loss 
« to mourn the brokenness/ 
injustice of Many human 
actions 
¢« to propose and engage in acts 
of renewal and restoration 


Inspirational curriculum shares stories 
about what has happened, what is 
happening in us and around us. These 
stories form the living memory of a 
community of people who remember 
God's faithfulness and reinterpret its 
meaning for today: "Faith brought me 
here and keeps me here: faith shapes 
my daily life and work.” 


Inspirational curriculum expresses a 
sense of longing and hope for what 
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ought to be. It envisions something 
different and better because what 

is isn’t what could be. Its vision of 
hope guides participants through the 
creative tension between celebrating 
what we've accomplished and the 
challenging vision of what ought to 
be; it invites and beckons those who 
live in the story to orient themselves 
toward an image of how life ought 

to be. Inspirational curriculum 

draws a younger generation into 

full participation in a way of life so 
that they can take responsibility for 
shaping that way of life in the future. It 
inspires the older generation to remain 
creatively involved in deepening their 
own knowledge for life by drawing on 
the younger generation's insight into 
the culture and benefiting from their 
youthful and fresh contributions. 


Curriculum development is not 
primarily a matter of collecting 
information or conveying information. 
It is first of all discovering and learning 
to live in Goa's kingdom among us in 
whatever grade level or subject we 
teach. Our curriculum becomes more 
inspirational when we engage in the 
spiritual disciplines as these connect 
with teaching and learning. These 
disciplines help us, first of all, to be 
active and effective in the spiritual 
realm of our own heart in relation to 
God and God's rule over all things. 
Secondly, they help us withdraw from 
total dependence on the merely 
human or natural and to depend on 
the ultimate reality which is God and 
his kingdom. Some of these disciplines 
{e.g. solitude, frugality, sacrifice, 
chastity) weaken or break the power 
of life involvemenis that press against 
centering our life in the kingdom 
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of God. Others, such as worship, 
celebration, study, prayer, service, 
immerse us more deeply into God's 
kingdom. 


Does your curriculum inspire children 
and young people? Does it inspire 
you? If you and | cannot give an 
unequivocal YES we need to go back 
to the wellspring of life-giving water. 
There we will experience the breath of 
life that will enable us to once again 
inspire others. 
ideas for this article were inspired by “Christian 
schooling: telling a world view story” by Harry 
Fernhout; The divine conspiracy by Dallas 
Willard; and "Spirituality and knowing” and 


“Religious metaphors in the language of 
education" by Dwayne E, Huebner.) 
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A Curriculum Team at Work 


It is 3:15 in the afternoon. The 
teachers have just said their last 
good-byes for the day to students 
and inquiring parents; some have 
made a phone call, others had to 
run down to the office to sort some 
things out with the secretary. Four 
of the five Middle School teachers 
expected for the meeting have 
gathered in Matthew's room with 
their cups of coffee or glasses of 
water. Dennis is also hoping to sfop 
by. Calis the Curriculum Team 
Leader; he is eager to begin but 
there's the usual banter about 
various of the day’s incidents and 
Matthew and Joan are trying to 
finalize the details of a field trip that 
they have arranged for next week. 


“Well, are we ready to begin?” Cal 
said, “I've got fo leave a little early 
this afternoon to pick up Sharon, so 
I'd like to get going.” 


“All right, Cal,” Matthew 
responded. “I've got copies of the 
Teaching/Learning Activities for 
the last two weeks, if we can fake 
a quick look at those. Most of you 
were here when we were planning 
them last time, but you'll see that 
we made some changes along 
the way. | think | started to lose the 
kids a bit last week, so | introduced 
a couple of new activities to try to 
sharpen the focus. | also sat them 
down yesterday and gave them 

a talk on how they're handling 

the research process, because |! 
think some of fhem are siill a bit 
disorganized." 


“Thanks, Matthew. | think that last 
point you made is very important. 
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Just because we're committed 

to documenting our curriculum 
now, doesn't mean that it has to 
become hard and fast, inflexible. 
We have to keep monitoring how 
the kids are responding, and we 
have to fine-tune our plans as 

we go along. Anyway, let’s take 

a couple of minutes to look over 
this material and then we can talk 
about if for a while. Then | want 

to go on to reflect more on the 
biblical perspective, and how 
successfully this is coming through. 
I'm not sure that we've found the 
‘golden thread’ for this unit yet, 
the biblical orientation that makes 
the whole thing hang together 
for the students. I've still got some 
questions about whether we're not 
being foo dualistic in our approach 
you know, still working with so- 
called objective facts to which 
we're then trying to add Christian 
values.” 


The meetings of which this is a 
sample are part of an ongoing 
curriculum development project 
that has been initiated at 
Mountain City Christian. Together, 
team members are reviewing 
previous weeks’ teaching and 
planning for the future, “Their 
planning had begun at the end of 
the preceding semester, and built 
on the resources and programs 
that had been compiled over the 
earlier years of the school. They 
are trying fo move gradually from 
a discipline-based approach, in 
which teachers take responsibility 
for planning and teaching their 
own subjects in isolation from each 
other, to a more integral model, 
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Gloria G. 
Stronks and Doug 


Blomberg, eds. 

in A vision with a task: 
Christian schooling for 
responsive discipleship. 19° 
Grand Rapids, MI: 

Baker Books. p. 185-214. 
Reprinted by permission of 
the Calvin Center for Christic 
Scholarship. 


“It is not necessary to discar 
the subjects that are now 
taught in the schools, for 
educational improvement 


. is incremental. What we 


need to guide incremental 
change is a forceful idea, 
an attractive conception, ai 
image of [people] and the 
conditions that foster [their] 
development. And then we 
need a small place to begir 
(Eisner 1982, 7 
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in which they select an area of 
creation to study in common 
and do their planning as a team. 
They naturally contribute to this 
planning on the basis of their 
specialized insights, but they are 
also consciously trying to think of 
themselves as teachers of whole 
persons first, and as teachers of 
subject areas second. 


Curriculum planning is coming to 
be seen as central to the life of the 
school. As they work individually 
and communally, teachers try out 
ideas of what is going to be an 
effective learning experience for 
their students. They are continually 
making and testing suggestions, 
trying to get a picture of how kids 
will respond, and how they might 
more readily encourage fruitful 
responses. They have a territory 
they wish to explore, but their focus 
is less on covering all the possible 
content than it is on leading 

their students through the more 
significant elements of it. And their 
decisions concerning significance 
will be guided overall by their 
main goal, which is to promote 
biblically-informed discernment 
and servanthood. 


“Let's look ahead a bit to our 
week's stay in the city,” Cal said. 
“As | see if, we've got a number 
of objectives. First, we want to 
broaden the kids’ experience. 
Most of them have been to the 
city quife a few times now, but 
usually they go shopping or to the 
movies or maybe to a foofball 
game. We want to open them up 
to some of the other possibilities 
the city has to offer. We want to 


immerse them in some of its riches, 
so that they come to enjoy some 
things that are new to them, Why 
don't we get as many of those 
ideas as we can on paper first. “ 


The group brainstorms noisily, 
compiling a list of all the 
opportunities they can think of. 
Ballet, the symphony orchestra, 
art galleries, the architecture, the 
stock exchange, the produce 
market, the city and state offices, 
the university, theater, shelters for 
the homeless, the newspaper, 
hospitals, business offices, banks, 
clubs, the museum, cathecrals, 
gas and electricity, water supply 
and sewerage, the various forms 
of transport people use to get to 
and around the city...the city in 
its rich variety. Of course, many of 
these resources have been used 
previously by the school, and 
others provide a focus for activities 
to come later, What kind of focus 
will fhese teachers adopt for this 
particular unit? 


! think we should try to give kids a 
sense of the diversity of this place,” 
said Anna, “but that it’s still a 
place with ifs own identity. What 
makes Mountain City, Mountain 
City? Is there a spiritual force that 
drives the life of the city, or are 
there competing forces? We want 
them fo see the city as a place 
where they can meet God, where 
they can experience his creation, 
and where they can serve him 
responsibly. Some of them still have 
a romantic notion that one can 
only meet God in the countryside 
or ona mountain top. | think they 
need to see that the city can really 
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be a fulfillment of God's purposes, 
even with the potential for sin that 
it brings.” 


Joan suggests that if they divide 
the class into teams, fhey could 
have each team looking ata 
distinct way in which the city 
functions. ‘We could sfart them 
off with a number of questions to 
investigate, and then we could 
lead them to come up with their 
own questions. Getting students to 
pose their own questions is vitally 
important it fhey’re to develop 
higher level thinking skills.” 


"Yes, good idea,” Cal said, “but 
let's not have too narrow a view of 
the kinds of questions they might 
ask. Let's not have just fact-finding 
questions, statistics and budgets 
and so on. Let’s get them to 
identify the smells of the city, its 
colors and ifs sounds. Let's have 
some of them see what it’s like to 
get around in a wheelchair for a 
day, or live on thirty cents, or with 
their eyes covered as if they're 
blind. We want them fo think of 
ways in which the burdens of city 
living can be relieved and shalom 
can be promoied.” 


“One way we could give them 

a sense of the diversity of the 

city would be fo start with an 
architectural tour,” Dennis 
suggests. “The city has buildings 
representing a number of different 
periods and Styles. it also has 
accommodation of the very 
poorest kind to the most salubrious. 
We could put fhe kids in a bus and 
take them from place fo place.” 
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l also think that most of these 
kids are limited in their musical 
and dramatic experiences,” said 
Cindy. “I think if we took them to 
a symphony concert, they would 
have to sit up and fake notice 

of things they don’t normally 
confront. 


“t agree," said Cal, “but I think we 
should also have some input from 
the students about what would be 
worth doing before we fill up the 
whole week with activifies that we 
think are going to be stimulating 
and challenging.” 


"And | think we have to make sure 
we don't just give them a good 
time,” said Joan. “Our purposes 
are educational, so we have 

to make sure that we get them 
to respond in meaningful ways, 
ways that will really deepen their 
understanding of how the city 
works. What kinds of responses to 
these activities are we going to 
want from students?” 


What Is “Curriculum”? 


There are many different conceptions 
of curriculum and it is impossible to 
give a definition without taking a stand 
on the values that are considered 
most important in schooling. The 
overall understanding that we 

have of curriculum - the way we 
practice curriculum -- will be crucial in 
determining the kind of school that we 
have. 


We have seen in the work of the 
Mountain City curriculum team, 
that when teachers are planning 
curriculum, their focus is on what 
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students will do as much as it is on 
what they themselves will do. This is 
necessarily so, because teachers and 
learners stand in a complementary, 
reciprocal relationship to each other. 
{Although you can have learners 
without teachers, you can't have 
teachers without learners.) Even if 
teachers have in mind that students 
will sit quietly and write down 
everything the teacher says, the focus 
on the student in the context of this 
relationship remains central. 


The plan that teachers make for the 
conduct of this relationship is what we 
take to be the curriculum. We think 

of it as the instructional program or 
program of instruction. It has these two 
main elements: what will be taught 
and how it will be taught -- but they 
are in constant conjunction with each 
other. The curriculum is thus at the 
heart of the school; as a systematic 
approach to teaching and learning, 
the curriculum distinguishes the school 
from all the other contexts in which 
teaching and learning take place, 

in the family, the church, businesses, 
and so on. Everything in the school 
has to be justified according to its 
educational mission, whereas in 

other institutions, the educational 
function is under the lead of other 
purposes. In the family, the learning of 
language or of standards of behavior 
happens incidentally, in the context 
of a relationship in which people are 
committed to each other's full human 
flourishing. In a business, learning is 
designed to enhance economic 
productivity. In the church, learning is 
focused on the biblical revelation and 
the growth of a strong worshipping, 
witnessing community. None of these 
goals is foreign to the task of the 
school, but each is secondary to the 
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focus on learning itself. Where these 
other institutions have purposes that 
learning is intended to serve, the 
school is a community intentionally 
organized for the purpose of learning. 


The curriculum should not be thought 
of as a static, fixed possession, 
encapsulated in a document in the 
administrator's office. Rather, it is to 
be a dynamic plan for teaching and 
learning (Fowler 1987); it is always 

in the context of an organically 
developing relationship between 
teacher and learner(s). Situated 

as it is in the interaction between 
particular people, with all their 
idiosyncrasies, the curriculum is 
concerned with establishing the 
boundaries and setting the direction 
for this relationship. As such, it should 
be ever responsive to the free-flowing 
interactions between people. 


In this “dynamic plan," we cannot in 
practice separate the "what" from the 
“how.” We can certainly distinguish 
between the program and instruction 
when we think and talk about 
curriculum, but in the head and in the 
actions of the teacher, what is taught 
and how it is taught are two sides of 
the one coin (Walker and Soltis 1986). 


The student experiences this 
integration even more forcefully. 
What students learn is determined not 
only by the content that has been 
selected but also by the way in which 
it is taught. For students, what they are 
explicitly and implicitly expected to do 
becomes part of the content of their 
learning. Authoritarian teaching and 
passive learning, rigidly segmented 
blocks of learning, testing and grading, 
the completion of worksheets and 
homework, the linkage between 
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grading and attendance: practices 
such as these -- or the alternatives to 
them -- demonstrate the merging of 
content and method. “The distinction 
between the two ... will not hold once 
it is seen that the means one employs 
itself defines the covert structure that 
embodies a significant part of what it is 
that students learn” (Eisner 1982, 12). 


“The way we think about curriculum 
has an important impact on the way 
in which we practice curriculum 
development and delivery. If we 

think in terms of the specification of 
content, what remains is the best 

way of "packaging” the content 

for delivery; we are caught from 

the beginning in an inert view of 
knowing and a transmission model of 
education. But if we react against an 
orientation to content by advocating 
child-centeredness, we will arrive 

at a relativistic and individualistic 
curriculum. Neither a focus on content 
alone nor on instruction alone will 
suffice. A curriculum that promotes 
growth in understanding for responsive 
discipleship will effectively merge the 
two. 


In the school, we approach teaching 
and learning systematically. In 
planning for learning, we select and 
organize experience for educational 
purposes. What transforms 
“experience” from a vague and 
indeterminate encounter with the 
world (or “knowledge” from a mere 
summary of content) into curriculum 

is this structuring. Curriculum is a 
selection of learning experiences: the 
“content” emerges in the very process 
of planning for teaching. The shape 
of the curriculum will be determined 
by the criteria for selecting and 
organizing experience and the kind of 
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knowledge that it seeks to promote. 
A fundamental question therefore 
concerns the nature of these criteria. 


Curriculum as Religious Vision 


Administrator, K-8: A key issue for 
me as we think about the future 
of Christian schools has to do with 
instruction. What is it that makes 
Christian schooling worth the 
time, effort, and resources? What 
is it that makes them specifically 
Christian? What is leff when we 
throw out chapel! and devotions 
and singing? We have fo focus on 
what happens in the classroom, 
Cay by day. Teachers are the key 
element in this. 


We should be asking, “What 

is distinctive about what we 

are doing?” We have fo look 

at schools as a whole: at what 
point and in what ways do we 
provide leadership? What is really 
important in what we do? It’s not 
as simple as algebra and sentence 
parts. Rather, we should be asking, 
“What are the key concepts of 
Christian education?” and we 
should be building our curriculum 
around these. For example, “Who 
is my neighbor? What is justice? 
What is our responsibility as citizens 
-- not just of fhe country; but of the 
kingdom?" 


The structuring of curriculum is a whole 
school concern, to be determined 

in the light of the school’s vision and 
objectives. It is in the overarching 
curricular framework that we will 
detect the religious vision of the 
school, for it isin such a context that 
the various details of schooling -- 
which, when considered in isolation 
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from each other, will be similar in many 
different school settings -- find their 
meaning. All schools teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but it is the 
relationships between the various 
elements of the curriculum that are 

of greatest significance in expressing 
the school's religious direction. The 
Christian character of a school cannot 
be determined by analyzing the 
percentage of “sacred activities” in 
which it engages (Wagner 1990) but 
only by an investigation of the ways in 
which Scripture directs all the school’s 
activities. 


An integrally Christian curriculum 
cannot be developed by adding a 
spiritual veneer to so-called factual 
subject matter. The curriculum must 
find its coherence throughout as 
responsiveness to God speaking to 

us in Christ, creation, and Scripture: 
even in the study of physics, we need 
to acknowledge that the regularities 
we perceive are because of the 
faithfulness of God and in response to 
his Word, and not because of some 
independently-functioning law of 
gravity. 


“| think Joan's right,” Dennis said. 
“We need to give students some 
context or framework within which 
they can compare and contrast 
the various things they see. That's 
going to require some analyzing 
and critical thinking. | think we 
should have them meet with some 
of our parents and other contacts 
who work in the city, and interview 
them about what pressures face 
Christians in business and other 
areas. Homes and churches can 
be preity safe places, but it’s in the 
city that the really tough issues of 
serving God come into focus.” 
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“Okay, so we don’t want them 
to take everything for granted, 
we want fo put some distance 
between what they experience 
and how they respond.” 


“How about having them put 
together a portfolio, containing 

a whole range of responses. They 
might do some straight data 
collection, tape an interview, draw 
or paint a city scene...” 


“Yes, and they could write a 
fictional piece from the point 

of view of a homeless person,” 
said Cindy, who was becoming 
unusually excifed about the 
direction things were taking. “Or 
we could have them work in 
groups to put together a twenty 
minute radio show.” 


“What if we integrated this with 

a media study?” Cal suggested. 
“We could look at how the news 

is reported in different papers and 
on the TV and radio. We could 
examine the emphases that are 
given to different kinds of events 
and activities, and why things are 
reported in this way. We could 
perhaps have them put fogether 
their own newspaper, with all 

the different sections -- news, 
finance, entertainment, lifestyle, 
ads, and so on -- but get them to 
think about what fhe important 
items would be within a kingdom 
perspective. | would think there 
would be greater attention to Third 
World news and to the implications 
of economic competition 
between the industrialized nations 
for a fairer distribution of resources 
throughout the world, for example, 
rather than just a focus on how our 
country might end up with less.” 
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Cindy had another idea. “Do you 
think we could arrange to have 
them shadow someone for a day, 
to find out what a day in the life 
of an accountant or an architect 
or a police officer is really like? We 
could draw up a list of questions 
for them to investigate, which 
would help fhem fo look at the 
ways in which people in various 
occupations are able to serve 
others and also at the temptations 
that people face to use their jobs 
merely for their own advantage.” 


“I'm sure that that would help 
them to think more concretely 
about what it means fo be a 
responsive disciple," Cal said. 
“But | think we've enough here fo 
keep us busy for months -- I'm very 
pleased with the progress we've 
made, Perhaps what! should do 
for our next meeting is to map out 
a rough idea of the activities fo 
include and the kind of sequence 
that might be appropriate. 

I'm really excited about the 
possibilities.” 


Curriculum Decision-Making: On What 
Basis? 


Obviously we cannot convey 
everything at once to students. We 
make choices. But the choices we 
make will be limited by the options 
we see before us. If the supermarket 
shelves do not stock a certain range 
of products or a particular brand 

of that product, then our choices 
are that much constrained. But a 
critical approach to shopping (as 

to curriculum selection) will want to 
know why it is these choices and 

no others that are avelilable. More 
frequently, we fake for granted that 
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the world is structured in a certain 
way, without acknowledging the 
extent to which it is constructed by 
prior human decisions. If there are 

no biodegradable products on the 
shelves, we are forced to buy products 
that are harmful to the environment 

-- or to make no purchase at all. If all 
the banks have investments in nuclear 
energy or in companies cooperating 
with repressive regimes, where do 

we put our savings? As Christians, we 
should recognize the importance of 
structural alternatives, for our battle 

is with powers and principalities. 
Individual decisions can achieve little 
when the alternatives that are offered 
are equally repugnant. 


So it is for teachers making decisions 
about how to organize learning 
experiences. Our choices are limited 
by the range of decisions that we 
think possibie in the first place. For 
many educators, the disciplines are 
assumed to represent the array from 
which knowledge is to be selected. 
For others, the needs or interests of the 
child are considered paramount, for 
knowledge is for them, when all is said 
and done, an individual construction 
and possession. And there are of 
course other options. 


A Christian conception of the 
“supermarket” is as broad as creation 
itself. It is God who sets the boundaries 
to our experience, and it is these 
boundaries we must respect and 
cherish as we make our curricular 
decisions. The world is meaningfully 
structured by the Creator himself. 

The disciplines are not the source 

of this meaning, but only one kind 

of response to creation, alongside 

of which are aesthetic, economic, 
ethical, linguistic, and other non- 
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theoretical but essential responses. The 
disciplines are thus not the necessary 
starting point for curriculum. Further, 
we are not content to see either the 
disciplines or other kinds of responses 
as the endpoint of the knowing 
process. We will seek the reintegration 
of insights gained in these various ways 
in everyday experience and concrete 
action, because God's revelation calls 
us to respond in loving service. 


Play, Problem-Posing, Purposeful 
Response 


Teachers generally do not follow 
rational-linear models in curriculum 
planning, even such well-known 
modeis as the one proposed by 

Tyler (1949}. Unfortunately, some will 
be linear in their approach without 
being ferribly rational-they will just 
teach according to the text. For more 
responsible teachers, there is likely to 
be a free-flowing connection between 
all the design elements, with teachers 
looking for a catalyst to bring together 
resources, content, goals, and 
activities in an engaging and helpful 
way. They will be oriented to these 
points of reference and driven by 
certain values as they make curricular 
decisions, but these decisions are 

of the nature of creative judgments 
about what meaningful unit or task will 
best incorporate these referents (Earl 
1987; Glatthorn 1987; Shavelson and 
Stern 1981; Smith 1986}. Curriculum 
design is more an art or a craft than it 
is a science or a technology. 


So what points of reference and 
values ought we to keep in view in 
planning curriculum for the Christian 
school? In an important sense, the 
themes of the previous chapters 
converge here. We are looking for 
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a simple but not simplistic idea with 
sufficient force to give us a small place Na 
to begin. It will not of course be a 

blueprint for the design process; as 

we have said, designing curriculum is 

not merely a matter of the deductive 
application of principles, but also of 

creativity and imagination. 


The model we are suggesting may 
be thought of as a cycle with three 
points of reference: play, problem- 
posing, and purposeful responding. 
The cycle can be entered at any point 
and we can move in any direction 
between these points. So we are not 
suggesting a lockstep approach, but 
a helpful orientation to the curriculum 
planning process. Such an approach 
seems to us to be in harmony witha 
biblical view of knowing, as a rhythm 
of immersion, withdrawal, and return. 
it incorporates an understanding = 
of learning as requiring active ( 
engagement and encompassing a 

variety of styles and responses. It serves 

the overall purpose of the Christian 

school as a place in which we seek 

to promote responsive discipleship, in 

which gifts are unwrapped, burdens 

are borne and joys are shared, and 

shalom is continually sought. 


— 


An Analogy 


An analogy that helps us to 
understand some of the features of 
such a curriculum is that of a game 
—let’s say a game of football. There 

is a theoretical justification for such 

a comparison. Both a game anda 
curriculum are paradigms, in the sense 
that they define boundaries and tell 
you what to do to solve problems 
within these boundaries (Barker 1991; 
Kuhn 1970). ( 
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And having mentioned paradigms, 
we might invite you to consider a 
paradigm shift, a different way of 
thinking about curriculum, but a 

way that incorporates the best of 
what teachers already do in their 
classrooms. It is a paradigm designed 
to challenge the “text, teach, fest" 
model that is still so powerful, with its 
emphasis on exposing students to 
knowledge and covering the content 
(Sizer 1985). It is a paradigm that 
advocates active engagement in 
learning as an exciting exploration of 
Goa'’s creation and calls for response 
to creation as revelation of God and 
his purposes. 


As in games, the curriculum will make 
provision for practice. Obviously, 
learning will require practice if it is 

to be consolidated. Talk about the 
importance of play could readily be 
misunderstood to oppose the hard 
work of repeating understandings and 
behaviors until they become second 
nature. Learning is learning only if it 

is remembered and repeatable, if it 
leads to changes in the way we act. 
As we shall explain, we in fact see 
play as a significant way in which 
this consolidation can occur. Play 

is opposed to work, but is at the 
heart of work as joyful service of the 
Lord. But at the same time, merely 
remembering is the lowest level of 
understanding that we have to deal 
with. Remembering in Itself is a trivial 
pursuit -- what is important is what 
we co with what we are able to 
remember. A computer can win a 
quiz game and can beat many of us 
at chess -- but a computer cannot 
appreciate, understand, or worship. 


Games, like schools, are serious 
business. One has to play the game 
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as if it were real life. Even the games 
of young children demonstrate this 
seriousness -- one faces their wrath in 
breaking the circle of their suspended 
disbelief. If only we could encourage 
all our students fo regard school with 
such earnestness. 


Yet at the same time, "it's only a 
game,” a safe haven marked out for 
a time within the wider world. Schools 
too are designed to allow children 

to play around with things without 
risking the serious consequences that 
mistakes would incur in the real world. 
If students are to feel this freedom to 
grow and to explore, schools must 

be places in which the framework 
provides support for making mistakes, 
where being wrong is no crime. They 
ought to be secure environments for 
exploration and experimentation: 
being “wrong” ought to be seen as 

a significant step in the process of 
iearning, which should be thought 

of as a process of identifying and 
correcting errors as much as if not 
more than as a process of assimilating 
truths. (It is worse to think you are right 
when you are in fact wrong than it is 
to be wrong and to know it: at least 
the latter condition allows for growth.) 
Schools should encourage this attitude 
of humility in learning. 


This description of schools as safe 
havens for play is not a denial of 

the call for realism in schools, that 
they accurately reflect what the 
world is really like. They ought to be 
structured -— organized purposefully 
for exploratory learning -- without 
being artificial and abstracted, such 
that the school world and the world 
beyond are worlds apart. They should 
treat the present lives of students with 
great seriousness, while maintaining 
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an orientation to the future challenges 
that these students will face. 


The late nineteenth century saw the 
rationalization and regulation of many 
sports. Rules started to get written 
down, rule-making bodies were 
formed, so that one didn’t depend 

on local customs when playing a 
game. One could appeal to a rule 
book. The spontaneous development 
of so many sports -- baseball, cricket, 
different kinds of football gave way 

to a rule-governed stage. Games 

had evolved to this point, but now 
their further development was to be 
regulated. Parents and governments 
did the same when they set up 
schools to systematically promote 
learning, rather than letting it happen 
“naturally.” The curriculum is intended 
to set the boundaries for learning, so 
that what happens naturally but some 
what haphazardly is now guided and 
regulated so that specific goals can 
be achieved with greater efficiency 
and effectiveness are only an abstract 
structure for the game, an analysis 
and refining of the messiness that is the 
real game. The coach's game plan 
provides some specific suggestions 

for how to play within this structure, 
when facing particular opponents. But 
itis up fo the players, individually and 
cooperatively, to provide the pace, 
to kick, catch, pass, and sidestep, and 
to bring the crowd to their feet. Each 
game develops its own character as 
the players respond within the context 
of the rules to each other: each is a 
unique instance of the “Game.” 


Analogously, the curriculum charts 

a course for what will count as 
meaningful learning and the teacher 
comes with various ideas as to how 
this will be achieved. But it is in the 
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classroom, in the dynamic interaction 
between teacher and students, that 
learning comes to life; the teacher is 
the captain-coach, who is part of the 
rough and tumbie but who is there to 
lead and guide. Teachers have to be 
sensitive to the opportunities of the 
moment. In a sense they play both 
with and against their students, much 
as captain-coaches stand a little 
outside, over against, as motivators 
and goads. They have a special office 
or calling. 


The game requires the application of 
wisdom. It is not merely a matter of 
having the skills, of being technically 
competent. Nor is it merely a matter 
of knowing the rules, so that one 
knows what will count as success. 
One has to translate both into wise 
and competent action, action that 
will at this point serve the goals of the 
team. While the arena is the context 
for the display of certain skills, this 

is Not in isolation, but always in the 
context of trying to reach some goal 
or overcome an impediment. Similarly 
in schooling: we do not seek merely 
the display of skills and abstract 
understanding; we seek that children 
will be able to use these skills and 
understandings in insightful service of 
God and neighbor, bringing justice 
where there is unrighteousness and 
peace where there is discord. 


Each game is a series of problem- 
posing segments. Attempting to 
catch the ball in football is a discrete 
problem to which a player responds 
with purpose, as in deciding when to 
kick, when to pass, and when to run. 
The creative responses, the moments 
of greatest excitement and jubilation 
in sports are the spontaneous, 
seemingly non-rule governed 
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responses to the problem, when 
technical excellence is submerged in 
creative flair. 


Each player has a position, a role, but 
within these roles players have the 
greatest possible freedom, freedom 
both to make mistakes and to grasp 
opportunities. Split-second decisions 
are made, to kick or fo run, to go left 
or right, to cover this opponent or that. 


In the classroom, twenty or thirty 
children are careening this way and 
that, mentally and emotionally if not 
physically, and the teacher is trying 

to lead the way. Teachers judiciously 
pose problems to students but more 
importantly, students are encouraged 
and guided to do the same, to take 
the initiative in directing their own 
learning. They are the players, and 
the teacher has succeeded when 
they freely and actively take on the 
curriculum’s goals for learning. Then, 
the excitement of the class is evident 
as they strive toward a common goal. 
Together, the class looks for those 
moments of creative insight and 
discovery, of understanding suddenly 
as well as painstakingly achieved, of 
application of skills and understandings 
acquired in new and startling and 
incredibly rewarding ways. In an 
aititude of dogged perseverance, 

all will be on the lookout for those 
moments when the unexpected 
occurrence provides an opportunity to 
be grasped. 


There is an overriding purposefulness 
to players’ responses. They are goal- 
oriented, but there are many different 
ways in which the goals can be 
achieved. The ends are common, 
though the means of achieving them 
are virtually limitless -- within the rules. 
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And so it ought to be within schools, 
where the curriculum sets the goals yet 
teachers allow and indeed seek for 
many paths to their achievement. 


No two games are ever the same, 

but the most unsatisfying games are 
those that are the most predictable. 
The interest of a game depends upon 
the interplay between form and 
freedom: too much form, and the 
game becomes mechanical and dull: 
too much freedom and chaos reigns, 
and nobody is able to carry anything 
through to resolution. The same 
conditions apply in the classroom, 
where the teacher's careful guidance 
through the curriculum depends upon 
a responsive sensitivity to the nuances 
of student learning. 


A team sport depends obviously 

on cooperation and understanding 
between the various players: the 
"stars" who seek only their own glory 
might well shine for the moment, but 
will in the long run defeat the team's 
purposes; or to put it differently, stars 
will in fact depend for their virtuoso 
performances on the solid preparatory 
work and support of their teammates. 
Similarly, the most effectively 
functioning classroom will be one in 
which the students are encouraged 
to be team players, cooperative 
learners, with gains both for those who 
are weak and those who are strong in 
particular abilities. 


A Problem with “Problems”? 


Sam Freeland is fhe Resource 
Teacher at Central Station. 
Somewhat of a paradoxical 
figure, he is perceived asa warm 
and loving person who can yet 
be pushy and insensitive. He sees 
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an objective fo be achieved 

and then goes all-out for if. “I 

like the emphasis on problem- 
posing,” Sam said. "It gives a 

way of thinking about active 
engagement in learning, certainly. 
But | don’t think everything in a 
school can be thought of in terms 
of problem-posing. What if I just 
want to read a poem or a section 
from a book to kids, so that they 
just enjoy the experience? There’s 
no problem posed in that, nor 
should there be. | want them to 
think into the poem, to feel it, to 
play with the images. | certainly 
don’t want them to think of it as 

a problem. In fact, one of the 
biggest problems we have as 
teachers is just that kids think things 
are problems when instead they 
should be responding positively to 
them. The notion of ‘problem’ is 
altogether too negative in tone. “ 


“Well, you would still agree that 
how to get them to enjoy the 
poem presenis a problem for the 
teacher?” asked Karla. “That in our 
planning, we should still maybe 
think in terms of posing problems?" 
Karla has in the back of her mind 
Sfenhouse's (1975) notion that 

the curriculum is like a hypothesis, 
to be tested out by students 

and teachers together in the 
laboratory of the classroom. The 
teacher's plan is a “best guess” for 
what will promote learning at this 
point. 


“Sure,” Sam replied, “but you're 
stretching things too far to try 

to think of everything in ferms 
of problems. | can agree that 
what we want from students is 
a purposive, personal response, 
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but! really think there's a place 

for creativity, appreciation, 
enrichment that is not covered by 
the notion. It makes life out to be 
full of tension all the time; | often 
think that what we need to do is sit 
still more and pay attention.” 


“Yes, and there’s something 

else too,” Jim contributed, 
somewhat excitedly. “Sometimes 
understanding just comes, like ina 
flash of insight. Sometimes things 
just come together in new ways, 
without our having consciously 
sought them. They come like a gift. 
In fact, | think all understanding 

is at root a gift, a gift of God's 
revelation by the Holy Spirit.” 


“Agreed -- we see nothing but 
what God enables us fo see. But 
the responsibility for us as teachers 
is to not just sit around and wait 
for insight, but to plan for if,” Karla 
said. “That's the whole purpose 

of curriculum. Maybe we can't 
guarantee understanding on the 
part of students but we have to do 
all that’s in our power fo maximize 
the conditions in which this is likely 
to occur.” 


Dennis tries io draw some threads 
together. “Okay, we want kids 

to respond to what we are 
teaching, fo be responsive in the 
classroom, and out of if for that 
maiter. And we don't just want 
them fo be responsive, we want 
their responding to have a certain 
orientation to it: we want them to 
be disciples of Christ, to respond 
in thanksgiving and service. | like 
the idea that one way in which we 
can achieve that is through play. 
We need to remember that God 
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has built a rhythm of rest into his 
world-sleep, fhe sabbath, jubilee, 
the rest into which we will enter 

at last. Resting implies trusting, 
means recognizing that everything 
ultimately is God’s provision for us. | 
think it’s by giving kids the freedom 
to explore, to play with new ideas, 
to try things out -- fo rest, in the 
sense of not consciously setting 
out to achieve a particular goal all 
the time, beyond the experience 
itself -- that we generate creativity. 
When we are still before the face 
of God, or in contemplating a 
painting, or just enjoying the 
company of another person - 

- really deep learning can occur 
without us ever actually setting 

out io get something out of the 
encounier. I'm sure that's what the 
Westminster Confession has in mind 
when it talks about the calling to 
enjoy God.” 


“Well, as long as we're each 
putting items on the notice paper, | 
may as well say my piece," Patrick 
chimed in. “I know | probably 
won't get much notice taken, but 
I want to remind us all of the place 
of skill learning -- and even rote 
leaming. Sometimes we just have 
to focus for a time on the practice 
and mastery of skills, Especially at 
my level of the school, in the senior 
high school! years, that's going to 
take up most of the time.” 


This gets Sam's hackles up a bit. 
“Sure, Pat, but even skill learning 
can be more interesting, more 
intrinsically motivating if we see 
it not just as repetition, not just 
doing the same thing over and 
over again. It’s really trial and 
error correction, where the goal 
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is a certain sort of performance 
and we are continually working 

to correct our activity fo come 
into line with it. It's not merely 
repetition, in fact, it's recognizing 
a problem in our performance and 
trying to overcome it, fo bring it 
more in line with what we believe 
the performance should be. The 
first step then is fo recognize that 
we do have a problem. It's really 
like trying to shape our activity to 
a predetermined design, or like a 
violinist trying to realize, fo make 
real, the problem that is posed to 
her by a composer’s score. People 
will put an incredible amount of 
energy into such learning if they 
recognize they are striving for 

a worthwhile goal. Learning to 
draw with perspective or to factor 
equations is much more significant 
and readily pursued if they're seen 
not as skills in isolation but as ways 
of working through problems to a 
solution. | don't think skill learning is 
as hard to explain in the problem- 
posing paradigm as the areas 
that we've falked about as play. 
Maybe we need to go witha 
‘problem plus play’ paradigm.” 


“Well,” Dennis responded, 
“wherever we go with that, we are 
all agreed that schools should be 
in the business of promoting ‘real 
learning,’ meaning learning that 
has relevance and applicability 
not only inside but also ouiside 

the schoo! context, and that often 
times we're not doing a good 

job of this. It's got to be learning 
for life. This doesn't mean that it 
always has to be immediately 
‘useful,’ or even ‘nonacademic’ 
in character, it just means that the 
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school doesn't exist in and for itself 
but is a preparation for life in the 
world.” 


“Right, “ said Sam, “we want kids 
to be able to apply what they 
have learned in school outside 
school as well. But | think we want 
them to be able not merely fo 
apply, but also to think past and 
beyond what they have learned in 
school. We want them to be able 
to generate new understandings 
that they haven't been presented 
with in school. We want them 

to be creative and ina sense, 
autonomous, fo be able to think 
for themselves." 


“Well, if we want that, can we 
teach them the ‘skills’ of creativity 
in school — if there are such 
things?” Patrick finds himself 
somewhat surprised fo be taking 
this tack. 


A Playful Curriculum 


The Christian life is one of being 
surprised by joy. Wherever we look, 
we see the miracle-working hand of 
our Father; whomever we see, we 
see the image of God. We live our 
lives out of gratitude to him for what 
he has done for us in Christ. We know 
that our Redeemer lives, and that he 
has renewed out lives, that we might 
live fully and abundantly in his service. 
The whole of our lives, in every area, 
has been restored, as indeed has 
the whole of creation. We live lives 

in which love has cast out all fear, 
and we can run now with joy, feeling 
God's pleasure. In Christ, we possess 
all spiritual blessings, the treasures 

of wisdom and knowledge. We can 
share with the stars as the children of 
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God, singing together and shouting 
with joy at the wonders of his creation 
{Job 38:7}. 


This is the joy we wish to share with 
our children, and to do so through 
their schooling as through all their 
other experiences. The curriculum 
should first and foremost reflect this 
joy and celebration, this wonder and 
amazement at being alive in such a 
rich and vibrant world, fashioned for 
us as our home. We are not strangers 
here; we are called to rule -- which 
means to serve -- to the glory of God. 


We choose the word play to describe 
this, in part because play is so often 
missing from the experience of our 
children -- at least when we confront 
them with the “serious” things of 

life, such as the school curriculum. 
Certainly, we give them many 
opportunities for play at other times 

-- perhaps too much -- but we do this 
as a reaction to the harshness of the 
rest of life. Rather than a rhythmic 
integration of work and rest, our 
culture encourages an excess of 
joyless work and a surfeit of mindless 
play. We need to recover the biblical 
balance, in which everything we 

do is conceived as service to our 
Father, in which there is playful joy 
and shalom in our work done in 
gratitude to him and. Play is also part 
of the work we are called to do in 

his creation. We are to be responsive 
in our discipleship: there has to be 

a certain play in our faithfulness, as 
befits those made in God's image, 
and not a mechanical and legalistic 
conformism for obedience's own sake. 
True discipleship will be characterized 
not by brittleness -- | have to do this 
because a stern and omnipotent God 
demands it of me -- but by suppleness, 
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a free willingness to please our loving 
Father. The yoke that we bear is light, 
and the life that we are saved to live is 
abundant. 


The metaphor of play thus has for 

us these fundamental religious 
dimensions, “enjoying God and his 
world.” But we use it to encompass a 
number of related dimensions as well. 


From the point of view of our 
understanding of knowledge 

(chap. 7), we use it as the curricular 
equivalent of immersion in concrete 
or everyday experience. We learn as 
we rest in the coherence of things, 
as we allow ourselves to move freely 
(either relaxedly or intensely} among 
its various components. We come 

to know people, organizations, 

living rooms, dogs, language, by 

our ongoing exposure to them, if we 
are sensitively open. The curriculum 
should allow ample opportunities for 
this “playing around with creation.” In 
educational terms, we may think of it 
as broadening experience, 


Some people regard this as the 
aesthetic, creative, affective, 
imaginative domain of curriculum, 
one they would argue has been 
much neglected or denigrated in our 
school culture. They may see it as the 
realm of freedom and individuality, 
necessary to compensate for the 

over rationalization of our society. 

We can certainly learn much from 
those people who have focused their 
aitention on these aspects of God's 
creation, but we must be careful to rid 
their observations of the distortions that 
enter in because they have so often 

-- as in the romantic tradition -- made 
these aspects the source of order and 
meaning. 
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All true understanding of God's world, 
and not just certain kinds of it, requires 
this playful engagement. This realm of 
play is a response to the ordinances 
of God, for it is in responding to these 
that we find blessing and joy. Would 
not Adam have found joy in God's 
revealing the animals to him, in their 
myriad wonderful forms? Would he 
not have found joy in wrapping his 
mouth around newly-found names for 
them, playing with the possibilities of 
language and doing his God-given 
work at the same time? 


We have noted the charge that a 
curriculum according a place to 

the dimension of play is not a serious 
curriculum. On the contrary, we would 
argue that play is necessary if children 
are to make those broad connections 
between the various aspects of their 
experience that are so important to 
effective learning. To bring together 
seemingly unconnected things in 
playful ways -- as in humor or scientific 
theory-building — is a productive rather 
than a wasteful activity, conducive 

to deep rather than surface learning. 
It encourages students to cross 
boundaries and to connect their 
learning to their everyday experience. 
It invites them to engage with the 
world in the many sides of their 
humanness. 


Too often, in Christian schools as well, 
we Start with material that has been 
cleansed of its uncertainties and 
ambiguities, its connection with rich 
real-life contexts. We “clean up" life 
for pedagogical purposes -- perhaps 
too often, sterilize it. We think our task 
as teachers is to determine the logical 
structure of knowledge and then fo 
transmit this to our studenis, rather 
than to take their hands and lead 
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them as together we explore creation. 
Kuhn's (1970) account of the teaching 
of science applies to other areas of 
the curriculum as well: rather than 
conveying the false starts and blind 
alleys, the frustrations and failures, the 
serendipitous and surprising course of 
scientific discovery, we paint a picture 
of inexorable and tidy progress as 
humans apply their logical powers 

to unlocking the world's secrets. We 
might look for “applications” of this 
clean, conceptual structure, but we 
have too often lost our students at the 
outset, 


Most distressing about this reliance 
on a logical structure is that we iimit 
students’ ability to experience Christ, 
except in terms of logical propositions, 
statements, or assertions, because 
the experience of creation in ifs rich 
manysidedness (which would evoke 
a response of praise, wonder, and 
worship) has been transformed into a 
system over which we think we have 
control, over which we think we gain 
mastery. 


This was the mistake of Job and 

his friends, or of the Preacher in 
Ecclesiastes. The answer comes 

only at the end of their texts, when 
their words are at an end, in the 
silence of standing before the face 
of God in awe. The answer comes 
also in the Song of Songs, in the 
enraptured immersion of the one in 
the life of the other, not questioning 
and challenging, but loving and 
knowing. It comes in the being, rather 
than the doing, because here one's 
dependence upon the One who 
gives life, rather than on one's own 
doing, is most pointedly underscored. 
It comes by annunciation, as a gift 

of the Holy Spirit (Taylor 1972) rather 
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than as something to be consumed 
or conquered. It comes by being 

still before the face of God and in 
contemplating the works of his hands. 
For these works speak of him, so that 
in the face of them, we are without 
excuse, and must fall on our faces in 
praise, honoring him for who he ts. 


What this implies for curriculum design 
is that we include periods of play 

in each “lesson” -- defined as any 
segment of teaching and learning 
activity with its own inner coherence, 
which we could remove from a 
sequence and replace with another 
segment. We might well choose fo 
begin with such a period and to return 
front time to time to this playful focus. 
Or we might begin with a problem, 
posed by us or by the students, 

and move from there into concrete 
experience. In either case, we need to 
ensure that students have the requisite 
experience fo enable them to be able 
to make sense of and meaningfully 
integrate the structured learning we 
are requiring them to do. We need 
either to bring their past experience 
into focus, or provide them with the 
experience -- direct or vicarious -- 
necessary as a foundation for learning. 


Hamlyn (1967, 26-27) makes the point 
thus: 


In play, we lead students in the 
exploration of concrete experience, of 
instances that will be both meaningful 
in themselves and significant in helping 
them to develop more generalized 
understanding. Learning involves 
coming to make connections in 
experience, so we need to ensure 
that there is something for students to 
connect. Obviously, the more mature 
the students, the more previous 
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experience we have to tap into, and 
the more appropriate it might become 
to introduce learning segments with 
even abstract problems. But even 
here, if they are to integrate new with 
earlier learning, and theoretical insights 
with their everyday experience, play 
will be essential. 


If we were developing a unit on race 
relations, our first step might be to 
draw on the students’ experience by 
having them tell their stories about 

the topic. We might use a novel, short 
story, film, play, role play, or visiting 
speaker to stimulate or to follow up this 
exercise. We would introduce students 
to or remind them of the diversity of 
ethnic groups as part of God's post-fall 
creational intention. We would explore 
the richness that this brings to life and 
culture. We would use music, art, 
recordings, literature, film, a trip to the 
museum or a relevant part of town, 
regional cuisine, and so on io fill out 
their experience, to immerse them in 
the area in a whole-bodied way. The 
Mountain City teachers were pursuing 
such an approach. Rather than 
making a study of cities in general 
from a social science text, they were 
using the resource of an actual city 

in all its rich complexity, and were 
wanting their students to soak up as 
much of the life of the city as possible. 
The patterns and generalizations they 
gradually come to perceive would 
then not be abstract but content-full. 


Pragmatism Revisited? 


“Creativity! | think | can see where 
this problem-posing approach 
would be different from Dewey's 
approach. Dewey had in mind 
that problems could all be 

solved by application of the 
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scientific method, so it was still a 
rationalistic model, And he also 
had a pragmatic understanding 
of knowledge, so that a solution to 
a problem could be determined 
without reference to normative 
principles.” 


The apparent similarity between 

a problem-posing approach 

and Dewey's problem-solving 
orientation had been bothering 
Cal ever since they had staried 

to discuss the notion. He had a 
deep-seated conviction that a 
Christian schoo! should emphasize 
that religion and not rationality 

is the defining characteristic of 
humanness. Talk of problems 
sounded too intellectual to Cal, 
too much like textbook math 
exercises that students were asked 
to solve, exercises that were really 
just analytical puzzles. His sensitivity 
to literature and the arts generally, 
to the ways of conveying truth 
that were not primarily analytical 
or theoretical, made him aware 
of the importance of placing the 
rational alongside rather than 
above other human faculties. 
Problems needed to be thought 
of as challenges of various kinds 

-- aesthetic, ethical, technical, and 
so on -- each of which was at root 
religious. 


So, although he wanted to 
recognize diverse forms of truth, 

he was also concerned with what 
criteria were to be applied in 
determining truth. He thought that 
this meant always trying to take 
account of the fact that the world 
in which we live is through and 
through God’s creation, which 
means that it is everywhere subject 
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to his law. Dewey's reliance on 
the democratic community as 
the measuring stick bothered 
him deeply. As far as Cal was 
concerned, there are ways in 
which we ought to go and ways 
in which we ought not fo go in 
every area of life, ways that are 
determined by God's law rather 
than by what merely furthers 

the life of the community or the 
satisfaction of the individual. This 
is why problems had always to 
be understood as fundamentally 
religious. 


Patrick was beginning to get 
frusirated. He liked to think of 
himself as an eminently practical 
man. “Look, it’s all very well to 
drag Dewey in and fo start getting 
all sophisticated about this notion 
of what a problem is, and so on, 
but I have basic problems with 
constructing a curriculum around 
problems. Number one, if would 
be very time-consuming, much less 
efficient than moving through a 
program according to a logically 
determined sequence, one that 
takes seriously the structure of the 
disciplines of knowledge. It seems 
to me that learning is going fo be 
much more powertul if we give kids 
the fundamental organizing ideas, 
which they can then apply in a 
whole range of contexts, than if we 
take contexts themselves as our 
organizing principle. What is the 
transfer from one problem-posing 
context to another going to be?” 


Sue could agree with Patrick in 
part. She knew that the curriculum 
had to have a coherence 

and an integrity to it, so thai a 
problem-based fragmentation 
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did not simply replace a subject- 
based fragmentation. “Sure, 

Pat, we will want to emphasize 

the development of cognitive 
structure by kids. But we're agreed 
that having them merely memorize 
the details of the disciplines is not 
going to help them to do that. 
They can learn facis, figures, and 
algorithms for tests, and then 
promptly forget them. It happens 
all the time. What did that student 
say the other day-- ‘inhale it, spit if 
out, forget it.’ What an indictment! 
But we are going to want them fo 
develop rigorous and disciplined 
ways of approaching the world, so 
that they actually retain the facts, 
that is, know how to retrieve them 
and employ them when they have 
to. ‘Knowing that’ is really only a 
kind of ‘knowing how,”’ 


“Well, Sue, I'm not convinced,” 
Patrick said. “But if you take 
problems -- let alone problems 
and play -- as the basic organizing 
principle of your curriculum, what's 
going to provide the coherence, 
and the guarantee that you've 
actually considered all the areas 
that a school curriculum ought to 
consider? Aren't you just talking 
about another progressivist view of 
curriculum? And we know where 
that leads! Kids might be enjoying 
themselves, but will they be 
learning?” 


“My response to that, Patrick, is 
that we have fo come back to 
biblical fundamentals." Dennis has 
been giving the question of biblical 
perspective a lot of thought 
recently. He has begun to see his 
role in the school as one of calling 
the faculty back fo this central 
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vision. “In terms of structure, we will 
have to start with what Scripture 
says about creation. We would 
map out the contours of creation 
as we understand these in the light 
of a biblical world view. You know, 
that there are distinct structures, 
distinct kinds of things that God 
has created, like the plant and the 
animal kingdoms, like marriage 
and business, and that in each of 
these areas there are responses 
that are in conformity to God's 
purposes and responses that are 
not. Then, we would recognize 
that there are varying Courses one 
can chart through experience of 
creation, and that we are looking 
largely for experiences that will 
promote growth in responsive 
discipleship.” 


As Dennis anticipated, Cal was in 
agreement, "Right on, Dennis. Our 
goal is not going fo be Dewey's 
‘that which is productive of further 
growth’ but rather, that which 
leads to more faithful action. 
Discipleship is not merely a matter 
of individual fancy or feelings; it’s 

a matter of taking our place here 
and now in the story of God's 
people, in real continuity with what 
we know about faithfulness as this 
is revealed to us in Scripture and in 
the history of the people of God - 

- and in the history of all people for 
that matter, because even Cyrus 
can be God's servant, or Galileo. 


“If we guide students to know the 
world as it really is, then they will 
see its coherence. In the end, it’s a 
matter of faith, a response of faith 
ona kid's part. The coherence of 
creation cannot be found within 
creation itself, but only in Christ. 
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If we lead them to think the truth 
lies elsewhere, or if we guide 
them to see only fragmentation, 
we'd better watch out for the 
millstones!" 


Patrick is impressed with this line 

of argumeni, but his concerns 
remain, “We should never forget 
the special nature of schools. They 
are places designed fo promote 
learning, so we will want fo 
measure everything that happens 
in school in terms of this goal. Not 
just any learning, of course, but 
learning that promotes discipleship. 
! agree, Dennis, our schools have 
to be places of real rigor, where 
students are called fo the highest 
possible standards of which they 
are capable. A large part of this 
involves the standards that are 

set by the various disciplines, the 
languages that people have used 
to respond to creation. “ 


“Sure, Pat, some of these are the 
languages of the disciplines, in the 
academic sense of subject areas,” 
Sue said. “But some of fhem are 
disciplined in other ways, like the 
disciplines of musical or artistic 
conventions, or the disciplines of 
a trade, or even the discipline of 
loving a friend faithfully. We've 
agreed in our mission statement 
that when we talk about the 
promotion of learning, we have 
far more in mind than traditional 
academic learning. But you're 
right, everything in a school has to 
promote the goal of learning for 
discipleship. That's why we spend 
so much time working on the 
curriculum.” 
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“Okay, Sue, but whatever the Here, like everywhere else, there 


area, we have to work within the are distortions at work, often quite 

established, because we have subtly.” 

been created to live in community. 

The disciplines are really just The Problem-Posing Curriculum 

one part of this community of : : 

Gikcaune Through our playing around in God's 
world, our knowledge is broadened 

Dennis is reminded of another and enriched. But in the problems 

basic component of the school’s posed to creation by us and by us to 

vision, and takes the opportunity creation (in a moment of withdrawal} 

to promote if. “If we are going our knowledge is deepened. As we 

to stress community, we need to focus on the world in a particular way - 

remember that we are members of _ - ethically, economically, theoretically, 

two communities, and that these technically, and so on -- we stand 

can sometimes, or maybe often, over against creation in ways that will 

function at cross-purposes. | mean, actually change our experience of it. 

we have our solidarity with all A problem-posing curriculum is one 


people in Adam, but we also have that plans for this new way of seeing 
our solidarity more specifically with and being in the world as a continuous 
those who are members of the process. A couple of examples will 
body of Christ. | suppose it's really help to make this clearer. 

a matter of being attuned to the 
spiritual direction that is at work 

in particular contexts, so that we 
stand with when we should and 
also stand apart when we should. 
If we draw from the disciplines, we 
are going to need to give them 
our own peculiar twist, because 
they have been developed in 

the main in secularized contexts, 
and offen according to explicitly 
secular principles. It’s not a matter 
of being distinctive for the sake 

of distinctiveness. It’s a matter 

of being faithful fo the truth. 
Sometimes that will mean we're 

in agreement with the consensus 
in a discipline, and sometimes 
we'll be in disagreement. But it 
does mean that we can’t take the 
disciplines at face value. We need 
to remember that we're not just 
dealing with objective knowledge. 


The first is the ACME Crew Project, a 
nine-week unit for high school students 
integrating the academic and 
vocational curriculums (Beck, Copa, 
and Pease 1991). This began with a 
scenario (the period of play that in 

this instance provides a meaningful 
context) about a family furniture 
business that was losing its share of 

the market to imported furniture. In 
response to this problem, students 

and teachers from economics, wood 
technology, and family and consumer 
economics classes decided to 
develop, produce, and market a new 
line of shelves. Teachers acted in their 
normal roles, drawing on their expertise 
as specialists, and also as business 
consultants, helping students deal with 
such practical problems of work life as 
compensation, equity, performance 
review, risk-taking, and cooperation. 
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It is worth noting that teachers 
recognized the inherent challenge 

to their teaching philosophies. One 
commented, “Kids are asking real 
questions. It will be hard for some 
teachers to lei go and Jet kids seek 
and discover knowledge" (Beck, 
Copa, and Pease 1991, 31}. This is of 
course both the risk and the reward 
of teaching in a problem-posing way. 
Teachers can never comprehensively 
predict the issues that are going to be 
raised or the paths that will need to be 
explored. Teachers must be prepared 
to give up some of their control and 
power in order to empower and 
enable their students. 


This is how Beck and colleagues 
reported the project. But we will do 
some further imagining about the 
range of problems with which students 
might have dealt in this context. 


We have to decide what the shelves 
will look like. What timber will we 

use? What would have an interesting 
grain? What would be strong but 
relatively inexpensive? Are the shelves 
going to be painted? How do we 

go about raising capital? Are the 

girls going fo be involved in doing 

the actual building? Who's going 

to do the drafting? How do we 
decide what to do with the profits? 
Should we distribute them evenly 
among the workers? How much 
should the investors get? What about 
contributions to needy people -- do 
we have a responsibility there? Should 
we be allowed to play the radio while 
we're working? How long should our 
breaks be? What safety measures 
should be observed in the production 
process? What does it mean to be a 
faithful steward in this context? Is the 
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timber that we are using going to last 
as long in the shelves as it would take 
to replace it by growing the necessary 
trees? Are we taking advantage of 
the unique features of the timber -- its 
beauty, or its ability to bear stress? Are 
we responsible to replace the trees we 
have used or is that someone else's 
responsibility? Who should make the 
decisions -- should we all be involved, 
or just the management? How do we 
calculate the amount of timber we 
need to order? How do we decide 
how much to order in terms of possible 
economy of scale-what if we buy too 
much because it’s cheaper per unit 
to do so but then can't sell most of it? 
Should we build shelves with doors? 
What have been some different 
designs for shelves and bookcases at 
different times and in different places? 
How should we advertise the shelves 
-- what would be an honest but still 
appealing way to inform people 
about these shelves and their strengths 
and weaknesses? 


Clearly, the range of problems 

that can be explored in sucha 

unit is both wide and rich, requiring 
the practice of many of the skills 

and understandings that might be 
addressed in a traditional curricular 
framework but in a much more 
“real-life,” concrete way. Gifts will 

be unwrapped, students will have to 
work cooperatively, and they will be 
called at each step along the way to 
reflect on how their decisions reflect a 
commitment to shalom, to stewardship 
and justice in God’s kingdom. 


Another project -- a joint one between 
applied mathematics and business 
management teachers -- focused on 
the viability of a proposed Frisbee golf 
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course; teachers thought this might be 
a valuable recreational resource for 
teenagers in the community. 


We can see once again that such 

a unit could have a much broader 
application than the teachers 
involved chose to give if, although 
even so it illustrates the ways in which 
mathematical and accounting skills 
and concepts can be explored 

in more concrete, meaningful 
contexts than is usually the case. 
Issues of recreation, physical fitness, 
competition, and the aesthetic 
appearance of the proposed course 
come to mind as areas that could also 
be explored, all in the context of what 
it would mean to respond faithfully fo 
the Lord's intentions for shalom filled 
human life. 


A student production of a play or the 
design and construction of housing 
for Habitat for Humanity (as already 
undertaken by a number of Christian 
schools) are another couple of 
examples of problem-rich contexts 

in which students can play around 
purposefully. In producing a play, 

for instance, there are aesthetic 
problems (the design of costumes and 
sets, the color of lighting, the choice 
of make-up), technical problems 

(set construction, lighting control, 
acoustics), economic problems (cost 
of hiring lights and other equipment, 
admission charges, time taken away 
from other activities), literary problems 
{interpreting the text), social problems 
{both those raised in the text and 
those that arise as a group works 
together for an extended period}, and 
the central problems of drama and 
language. Again, in such a context, 
students would need to learn to work 
cooperatively with each other, they 
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would unwrap their various gifts, and 
they would be faced time and again 
with the question of what is a faithful 
way fo proceed. Teachers would help 
them to discern these challenges, 
drawing on insights from their special 
knowledge of the disciplines and their 
own life wisdom, and confronting 
them with the demands of Scripture. 


The teacher’s responsibility in such 

a context is fo pose problems quite 
directly to the students, to guide them 
to see problems of which they might 
not otherwise be aware, and to help 
them to pose problems themselves. 

It is important however that the 
teacher's posing of problems does not 
degenerate into an endless routine of 
exercises for students fo complete. The 
problems must be real for the students, 
not merely the opportunity to show off 
certain skills. And a teacher might well 
measure success in ferms of the extent 
to which students themselves become 
generators of problems. When students 
approach a teacher and ask whether 
concession tickets should be available, 
whether the stage hands should also 
take a bow, whether everybody ought 
to have the opportunity fo take an 
actor's role, whether a scene shouid 
really be played as the author wrote 

it, given what the Bible says about 
edifying behavior or the potential 
dramatic impact of a scene, the 
teacher has cause to be pleased. Real 
learning is taking place. 


A powerful strategy for promoting 
problem-posing is “Predict, Observe, 
Explain (P.O.E.)," in which students 
are presented with a situation and 
have to make a written prediction, 
with supporting reasons, about what 
will happen next or when a particular 
action is taken (Baird and Mitchell 
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1987). They record what does happen, 
and if this differs from their prediction, 
they try to give a revised explanation. 
P.O.E. can be used equally well in 
reading a novel, exploring a historical 
event, or investigating phenomena 
scientifically. 


A related strategy is to invite students 
to write their questions about a 
particular topic at the beginning of a 
lesson. These may be written on index 
cards, perused by the teacher, and 
then placed in a central location, 
to be collected as students think 
they have been answered: not only 
does this help to orient the teacher 
to student concerns and to keep 
students in an enquiring frame of 
mind during the lesson, but the cards 
remaining at the end can serve as a 
starting point for future lessons. Various 
strategies should be employed to train 
students to ask good questions, such 
as asking every student fo write one 
question beginning with "Why does... 
.2 “ and another starting with “What if 
..2 " Teachers may set a passage for 
reading, and offer to explain only in 
response to student questions. 


A playful, problem-posing curriculum 
is necessarily oriented to practice, but 
it is thoughtful rather than mindless 
practice. Students are not just 
practicing skills; they are encouraged 
to be reflective practitioners. The 
kinds of understanding that they 
would normally explore in a traditional 
curriculum -- computation, use of 
language, historical background, 
qualities of natural materials and of 
sound and light, for example -- will also 
be explored here, but within a richer 
and thus more meaningful context. 


Connections will be made, both across. 


subject areas and with their own 
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experience, and more fruitful learning, 
reflecting the interconnectedness of 
creation, will be possible. 


The nature of the problems that 

are posed, and the time spent in 
exploring them, will vary from one 
developmental level to another. 

In grade one, the teacher may 
challenge students to form the letter 
q, or will set up a number of learning 
centers with various problems to 
solve: Will it float? How can | divide — 
these objects into two categories? 
What shapes can | make from these 
pieces? Problems such as these are 
challenging to students of this age, 

as so much in the world is still new to 
them. At higher levels of schooling, 
the problems will be more complex: 
perhaps the problems of male-female 
relationships as presented in a novel or 
those of environmental degradation 
confronted ciose at hand and further 
afield. Problems may also become 
more abstract, within the limits of a 
subject area, but it will be best if these 
too emerge from and are reintegrated 
into concrete problem-contexts. 


Teachers should employ strategies that 
will help students to be metacognitive. 
These couid include asking them 

to identify what the main task for 

the lesson was, what the purpose 

of an activity was, and what they 
think should be done next. Students 
should be encouraged regularly to 
reflect on their own progress, through 
a journal or a weekly assignment. 
Monitoring questions can be inserted 
in tests (“Have you used the correct 
tense throughout this passage 

of translation?") and procedural 
checklists can be completed before 
submitting assignments (“Il have 
checked that! have answered every 
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part of the question.” "I have used the 
required form for the references"). 


Purposeful Responding 


Problem-posing facilitates effective 
learning, in a way that respects the 
responsible freedom of persons made 
in the image of God. It calls students 
to choose to respond, and to do 

so in ways that are faithful to God's 
intentions for his creatures. It takes 
seriously that the creation in alll its 
concrete complexity is turned to us as 
revelation, and that we are to seek to 
listen to the voice of God as he speaks 
to us. 


This problem-posing approach does 
not exclude direct teaching via the 
lecture and the chalkboard, nor will 
it rule out sustained attention from 
time to time to skill development. But 
its pervasive rhythm will call students 
to “consider, choose and commit" 
(Oppewai 1984). It will invite a 
purposeful response, challenging them 
to say yes to the good in creation, no 
to the evils that sin has wrought, and 
the “Amen” of Christ to the healing 
that can be accomplished. 


Thus, curriculum planning will not be 
content only to raise problems. As 
responsible guides.of our students, we 
will be concerned that they learn to 
respond purposefully to problems. This 
does not assume the application of a 
particular method to solve problems. 
There is no such guaranteed method 
for most complex problems and we will 
also be seeking to encourage a range 
of responses to problems in accord 
with the variety of students’ gifts. 


Scripture proclaims to us the purpose 
and purposefuiness of all of life, in a 
creation ordered and sustained by 
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God. We cannot accept the view that 
we are adrift in a world of confusion, 
where nothing can be done to 

move toward shalom. Instead, we 

will lead our students to respond in 
hope, claiming the redemption that 
Christ has wrought and acting to 

bring healing. We cannct coerce this 
response, because it has to be given 
freely from the heart. But we trust that 
the Holy Spirit is working to call forth 
this response from his people, and that 
our privilege as teachers is to serve 

as his agents, witnessing to Christ's 
lordship in all things. 


Knowledge drawn from the subject 
areas should inform teachers' 
decisions about the kind of responses 
to problems that are on target -- 
when aesthetic or economic criteria 
are more significant, or when to use 
Pythagoras’ theorem or quadratic 
equations. Students should not be 
asked to reinvent the wheel, though 
they will hopefully develop a greater 
insight into why the wheel was 
necessary in the first place and what 
purposes it can serve. The “standards 
of excellence" embodied in the 
disciplines will also be maintained, 
though the proving ground for 
academic learning is a much closer 
approximation to the complexity of 
out-of-school, problem-solving than 
are the normal devices of tests and 
quizzes. 


In the ACME Crew Project, students 
were asked to wrestle with a wide 
range of problems. These problems 
had to be considered one by one 
and in their complex relatedness, 
as students decided how fo act. As 
teachers helped students to focus 
on these problems and as they 
guided students to act thoughttully 
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and carefully, with clear intentions, 
they called students to respond 
purposefully. The students were not 
merely required to complete a task 
because of an agenda established 
for them by the teachers, they were 
invited to take responsibility for their 
own learning and actions. They were 
called to respond to God's ordinances 
for stewardly use of resources, fo the 
Goa-given properties of the timber 
as they worked the grain, to their 
God-ordained obligations to their 
neighbors, near and far. In all of this, 
they had the opportunity to learn 
that all of life comprises moment- 
by-moment cecisions of how (and 
whether) to act in faithful response to 
God -- that life, in its entirety, is religion. 
The most purposeful response that 
can be made is that of the disciple, 
responding in grateful obedience to 
the Lord. 


Conclusion 


The model presented in this 

chapier is suggested as one way 

of implementing the principles of 

an integral curriculum, outlined in 
chapter 7. The emphasis is on active 
engagement of students in their 
learning. They are not merely the 
passive recipients of information or 
the robotic reproducers of skills, but 
take responsibility for forming their 
own understanding and abilities They 
are respected as persons, images 

of God, and not treated as animals 
or machines. They are called to be 
responsive disciples, and are prepared 
for real-life decision-making by 
learning in real-life contexts. 


Second, there are real learning 
opportunities for students of all kinds 
of ability and interest. The slices 
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of creation that are explored, are 
sufficiently rich as to allow students 
both to be challenged in a variety of 
ways and to contribute in a variety 
of ways. There are many different 
kinds of problems embedded in the 
areas of study, not only theoretical 
problems, but also aesthetic and 
stewardship problems, ethical and 
technical problems. There is a host of 
opportunities for unwrapping gifts. 


Third, because both siudents 

and teachers have many more 
opportunities fo work together, 
they are more able to recognize 
their interdependence, sharing one 
another's joys and bearing one 
another's burdens. 


Finally, the concrete and appropriately 
complex problems that teachers invite 
students to address allow for a ready 
consideration of religious, normative 
issues. They are encouraged to be 
seekers of shalom, searching out paths 
of action that will bring the healing 
power of Christ to bear, both now and 
in the future. 


We hope that this chapter has given 
you a “forceful idea” that can help 
you to evaluate the curriculum 
structure of your school! in biblical 
perspective. In the next chapter, 
we will address the question of 
determining the overall program 
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for the school, before returning in more detail to strategies for devising units of 
instruction at the classroom level. We trust that in these and other chapters of the 
book, you will also find “a small place to begin.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Do you think that the play, problem-posing, purposeful responding model 
reflects a biblical view of knowing and learning? What strengths and 
weaknesses do you see in the model from this perspective? 


2. What opportunities do you see in the model for curriculum design in your 
school? What co you see as the limitations of the model as a guide for 
practice, and how would you correct these? 


3. A major argument for organizing the curriculum in integral units (the model 
described in this chapter being one way of doing this} is that it enables 
teachers and students to confront the religious (What is the source of 
order and meaning?) tssues and the normative (How should | act?) issues 
more readily than a subject based or integrated curriculum. In what ways 
do you think the model would be helpful in highlighting issues of religious 
perspective and faithful service? 


4. In what ways could the model be acapted for use within a subject- based 
curriculum structure? 


5. What opportunities are there in your school for teams to work on 
curriculum development? What organizational changes could you make 
to facilitate this? 


6. Does your school have a systematic approach to writing up curriculum? 
Is someone in your school responsible for oversight of this? Are funds set 
aside specifically for this purpose? Does your school have, for example, 
curriculum writing grants for summer projects? 
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The Integral Curriculum 


Integral ) Curriculum 


ount Evelyn Christian School 

has adopted what it describes 

as an integral Christian curri- 
culum as its preferred model. The word 
integral may well be a jargon word; it 
may well be used carelessly on 
occasion, but it represents an attempt to 
say in education terms just what it is 
that we hope might be distinctive about 
our curriculum. 

The word integral is related to 
words like integrity, meaning "whole- 
ness, soundness, uprightness," to the 
mathematical term integer, which 
describes a whole number, to integrate, 
which means to “combine parts into a 
whole." It means "whole or complete, 
necessary to the completeness of a 
whole." In our usage, it reminds us that 
the whole world is God's world, that 
Christ is the sovereign Lord of all 
things, and that serving him is a matter 
for the whole of life, not just for a part 
of it. It is thus the educational out- 
working of the vision of life confessed 
in our creed. 

The traditional model for the 
school curriculum was built around 
subjects and skills. It assumed that 
those who were to be educated for the 
professions or for genteel life needed a 
thorough grounding in the classics and 
other relevant academic disciplines. 
Those who were to take their place as 
part of the work force needed certain 
basic skills as well as sound moral 
training so that they might be honest, 
diligent, and productive workers. 

In the present century, as universal 
schooling became a goal and then 
something of a reality in industrialized 
nations, educationists began to realize 
that this narrowly cultural or vocational 
approach tended to be alienating and 
frustrating for those who were in 
school compulsorily and without any 
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necessarily high motivation. The 
abstraction and fragmentation of the 
traditional curriculum, which seemed 
also to restrict human freedom, began 
to give way in many schools to an 
integrated approach, which attempted 
to make school more interesting by 
combining various subjects and skills 
in more meaningful groupings or 
themes. The integrated approach still 
assumed, however, that the academic 
disciplines together with the skills 
provided the basic way of understand- 
ing "the meaning of life, the universe, 
and everything." This was because of 
the persistent belief that rationality or a 
rational method (typified by science) 
was the only sure route to knowledge; 
this was true even of the so-called 
father of progressive education, John 
Dewey. 

The integral curriculum, however, 
begins with the belief that life is 
already full of meaning before we start 
to carve it up into subject areas, and 
that this fullness of meaning is found 
in Jesus Christ and can only be 
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approached through him. Any human 
analysis of the world or acting on it is 
not the source of meaning but only a 
response to the meaning that is already 
there. An integral curriculum does not 
denounce the academic disciplines as 

such, but it does not give them the 

dominant role in establishing the 

content and structure of the curri- 
culum. Nor by the same token does it 
consider the interests of the child to be 
the appropriate determinant of curri- 
culum content, though it will seek to be 
child-oriented. 

Even curriculum structure cannot 
be regarded as a religiously neutral 
issue. A curriculum represents a 
conscious ordering of the world for the 
purpose of teaching and learning: it 
sets out a course to be run. Just as 
horses on a track are guided by the rails 
rather than being left to career willy- 
nilly across an open field, a school 
curriculum decrees the orderly and 
meaningful way in which teachers and 
students are to proceed. 

A curriculum is thus founded on 
certain assumptions about the source 
and character of order and meaning. 
The subject-centered and the integrated 
curricula share a common assumption, 
namely, that rationality is the key. We 
begin with the confession that all 
things hold together in Jesus Christ. 
Whereas an integrated curriculum 
attempts to bring the parts derived by 
analysis together into a whole, an 
integral curriculum begins with the 
given wholeness. 

Now, children cannot study the 
whole world at once. They will have to 
focus on "chunks" of creation, but this 
is a different matter entirely from 
focussing on the products of academic 
disciplines, whether these be "pure" or 
integrated around themes. It is the 
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difference between having a slice of 
chocolate cake and eating the flour or 
the cocoa, let alone the amino acids or 
carbohydrates, The slice is represen- 
tative of the whole cake; when I eat it, I 
can feel confident that I know what the 
cake tastes like. I could not feel the 
same confidence if I consumed in 
succession each of the ingredients. 

It could be said that this analogy is 
seriously flawed. The cake is already 
an integration of ingredients. But the 
meaning of the cake as such cannot be 
derived by summing these several 
ingredients, any more than the meaning 
of the life of a person can be derived 
from adding together his or her 
biological, emotional, social, and 
Spiritual functioning. Tasting the flour 
can certainly tell us about the character 
of flour, but it can at best hint at the 
character of chocolate sponge. 

Our contention is that God has 
created, either directly or mediately 
through human hands, a diversity of 
things that function in varieties of 
ways. Whereas the academic disci- 
plines focus in general on the abstract- 
ed ways of functioning, our ordinary 
experience of creation is of the things 
themselves in their complex inter- 
relations. Of course the ways of 
functioning as much as the things 
themselves are created by God, but our 
primary experience of them is in the 
functioning of those things themselves, 
not in isolation from these things. 

This should make clearer what we 
understand by concrete experience, in 
which concrete denotes "a thing as 
opposed to a quality” (Concise Oxford 
Dictionary). Concrete experience is 
experience of whole or entities rather 
than of functions in abstraction. This 
should also warn us that concrete 
experience is not restricted to the 
physical, material, or sensible world; 
for in Christian perspective, things 
function aesthetically, ethically, and 
confessionally just as really as they 
function spatially, physically, bioti- 
cally, and sensorily. An emphasis on 
concrete experience thus does not 
imply always doing things with one's 
hands or getting outside and moving 
about. Sitting and listening to music or 
reading a book can be just as concrete 
as visiting the 200 or panning for gold 
if it is experience of a whole thing. It 
just happens to be a concrete aesthetic 
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or linguistic experience rather than a 
concrete physical experience. To limit 
the concrete to the material (an artifi- 
cial designation in any case, as all 
things function in the material world) is 
to accept a materialistic rather than a 
Christian view of life. Concrete experi- 
ence is thus holistic experience, to use 
aterm now much in vogue, and similar 
in meaning to integral. 

The integral curriculum will seek 
to respect the creational structures as 
they are given. Starting with the whole, 
we would indeed seek to open up the 
child the great richness of functioning 
of the area under study. But the integral 
curriculum starts at the other end of 
this process than the subject-centered 
or integrated models do. It begins with 
the symphony rather than the parts of 
each instrument, with the melody 
rather than the individual notes. 


PRACTICE 


The way in which we seek to 
implement this approach can be 
illustrated in part by describing the 
roles played by the various teachers at 
Mount Evelyn. From Year Prep to Year 
Ten, the class teacher is in immediate 
control of curriculum implementation 
at each level. She is the coordinator 
and focus of the learning experiences 
of her pupils for the year and is expec- 
ted to maintain an overarching and 
comprehensive perspective on the unit 
of study. The curriculum is not devel- 
oped at the whim of an individual, of 
course. Taking her place within a larger 
team, she will, however, lead the team 
at her level. At its best, a collegial or 
communal approach to the class 
program develops, with class and 
specialist teachers contributing their 
insights and expertise to the fleshing 
out of a coherent program growing out 
of a central direction, the particular 
“chunk” of creation under study. The 
class teacher also provides a focus for 
pastoral care and oversight of indi- 
vidual students. 

At primary level, specialists 
include art, music, physical education, 
and remedial teachers, for example, 
and will also draw upon the contri- 
butions of parents wherever this is 
possible. At middle secondary level, 
the specialists presently include 


science, art/craft, English/drama, 
physical education, and mathematics 
teachers. Teacher librarians naturally 
make a significant contribution in all 
sections of the school. 

The Grade 8 program, for exam- 
ple, starts with units on agriculture and 
manufacturing. The English teacher 
oversees an investigative journalism 
project, in which groups of students 
select a product and study its growth, 
processing, and marketing. The science 
teacher assists in the analysis of 
products and the testing of materials. 
The art and craft teachers establish a 
production line, and over a few days a 
factory setting is simulated, mass 
producing an item—usually a toy— 
which is then sold at the local shopping 
center and to the school community. 
Some industrial relations problems 
usually arise in this context! 

Other examples include the use of 
novels with themes exploring issues 
arising from the unit; the construction 
of puppets involving a study of bodily 
proportions; the writing of a script 
exploring human relationships; the 
breeding of white mice in a unit on the 
human body; and the general intro- 
duction of library skills in cooperation 
with the teacher and in the context of a 
unit. 

At senior secondary level, a more 
differentiated subject structure has 
been developed, though with a compul- 
sory core component intended not only 
to deepen Christian perspective in 
itself, but also to promote a more 
coherent reflection on the other areas 
being studied. This subject speciali- 
zation is not merely a recognition of 
the demands of the Higher School 
Certificate but also a response to 
different developmental needs and 
potential of the students. 

This overview should illustrate 
that it is not subject- or discipline- 
oriented studies in themselves that are 
criticized, but the relative importance 
assigned to these in determining over- 
all curriculum structure and content. 

Not everything that happens in our 
school lives up to the ideal of the 
integral curriculum. Nor is this ideal of 
integrality itself perfect, infallible, 
above dispute. Nonetheless, we need to 
talk about what we think we are doing 
in order to see whether we are indeed 
doing it and to review whether we still 
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want to try to do it. It is important for 
any school to articulate its guiding 
principles and presuppositions for these 
same reasons. 


FOUR 
DIMENSIONS 
I would like to focus in more detail 

on four dimensions of the integral 
curriculum. The first concerns the 
integrality of religious perspective; the 
second, the integrality of creation; the 
third, the integrality of the person; and 
the fourth, the integrality of knowledge 
(cognition). I will outline the principles 
involved and give some examples of 
how we attempt to implement these at 
different levels and in relation to 
different areas of study. 


We confess in our Educational 
Creed that human life in its entirety is 
religion. This somewhat quaint way of 
putting it, rather than simply saying 
that human life is religious, is meant to 
indicate that religious is not just one of 
the things we can say about life—an 
adjective like political or artistic, so 
that you can say of a person, "Oh, he's 
religious," as though some people are 
not—but that life equals religion. Life 
is coterminous with and saturated by 
religion. 

So in our curriculum first and 
foremost we want to stress and impress 
upon children that serving God is a 
full-time affair. We do not want any 
division between the so-called sacred 
and secular parts of the curriculum. No, 
nothing at all can legitimately be 
isolated from the central issue of which 
God one will serve, though some 
things will indeed seem more remote 
and less crucial than others. To attempt 
to make a part of life stand on its own 
independent of God is indeed the 
essence of idolatry. 

The integral curriculum in its first 
dimension stands opposed to a dualistic 
curriculum. Christ is the Lord of all life 
and culture, and he calls his people to a 
ministry of reformation and trans- 
formation, not because they are capable 
of building the kingdom of God on 
earth, but because he has accomplished 
the mighty act of reconciliation in his 
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death and resurrection and ascension to 
the throne of glory. 

For this reason, no area of life can 
be excluded at the outset from con- 
sideration in the school curriculum, 
There will of course be many principial 
and practical reasons influencing the 
selection of content and approach, but 
no facet of life is a priori off limits 
because the Gospel has no relevance to 
it. A school is not made Christian by 
excluding D.H. Lawrence or evolu- 
tion; it is the way in which these things 
are approached that will be the litmus 
test. 

Mathematics offers a good exam- 
ple. Now, mathematics doesn't look 
like a religious issue at all. We are 
often asked, “How can you talk about a 
Christian approach to teaching mathe- 
matics? Isn't 2 + 2 = 4 simply true, 
whatever your religion?" 

This question already assumes a 
secularized view of the world. It 
assumes that reality can be sliced up 
into pieces and that the meaning of 
each of these pieces is self-contained, 
self-explanatory. But it cannot. It 
assumes that truth involves a simple 
statement of fact, rather than the person 
of Jesus Christ. But it does not. 

Nothing has its meaning in itself. 
The very question about 2 + 2 = 4 
assumes a knowledge of the English 
language and of the functioning of 
certain mathematical terms within it, it 
assumes most probably a number 
system of base 10, but at least no less 
than base 5. It assumes that one is 
talking about fairly well-defined if not 
abstracted areas, and not about two 
male and two female rabbits kept 
together as pets for a few months 
or two drops plus two drops of 
water or two aspirin 
in two milliliters of 
water. It has made a 
statement which is 
certainly relatively 
true into an absolute, 
as though it guaran- 
tees its own mean- 
ing. And the Trinity 
certainly confounds 
our systems of 
mathematics! 

Eventually, if 
one traces out all the 
things that are as- 
sumed by the simple 
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Christ is the Lord 
of all life... . For 
this reason, no 
area of life can 
be excluded 

at the 
outset from 
consideration 
in the school 
curriculum. 


mathematical statement, one gets 
involved in issues of an overtly 
religious character, not to mention 
ethical, political, and philosophical 
considerations that are perhaps more 
easily recognized as religious in 
character. Mathematics is a valuable 
and powerful tool, but it is a limited 
and focused way of looking at the 
world: its meaning can only be under- 
stood in relation to other dimensions of 
the world. To claim that mathematics is 
true in and of itself is not only logically 
false it is also unfaithful to our Father 
on whom ail things depend. 

We do not suggest tracing out all 
the assumptions in every math setting, 
but a curriculum strucuure that accepts 
the interconnections and interdepen- 
dence in reality, rather than artificially 
cutting one area off from another, will 
make the integral religious character of 
life more obvious more often, One is 
then able to confront children with the 
fundamental religious choices that 
form the basis of life and thus to bring 
a biblical perspective to bear on even 
the most abstracted parts of the 
curriculum. Being in the deepest sense 
more meaningful, it will have more 
relevance and motivational power for 
the student. This practice of the 
confession that the lordship of Christ 
and the response of faith makes a 
difference to everything must be the 
hallmark and the touchstone of any 
school that dares to call itself Christian. 


Questions 
We are also reminded by this 
example of the importance of regain- 
ing the power of asking the 
questions and then of ensuring 
that we ask the right ones. You 
may be familiar with 
the story of Deep 
Thought, the compu- 
ter in The Hitch- 
hiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy, which 
had worked 
through aeons 
to answer the 
question 
conceming the 
meaning of life, 
the universe, and 
everything. When the 
mortals who had been 
bred and educated for 
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the task were finally called to receive 
the answer, they were told they were 
not going to like it: "42" intoned the 
machine. It was right; they didn't like 
it. Deep Thought then informed them 
that they certainly had the right answer, 
but what they needed to do now was to 
work out the right question. Not to 
worry, the penultimate computer would 
design the ultimate computer to formu- 
late the question, the strength of this 
computer being that it would incor- 
porate organic life. Its name was to be 
Earth 


The point I wish this myth to 
emphasize is that of learning to ask the 
right questions. Socrates and Plato 
recognized it, but I have more than a 
hunch that Jesus did as well. Look 
at the numerous times he refused to 
answer the question that had been 
put to him and gave the answer to a 
more basic one instead, Or indeed, the 
number of times he answered a ques- 
tion with a question. And consider the 
guidance John gave in his first letter to 
those Christians who were being 
troubled by the Gnostic heretics, 

If I might quote from an early 
handbook in the Man: A Course of 
Study package: "Students need many 
opportunities to ask questions through- 
out the lessons. Learning to formulate 
questions is often as important and 
difficult as finding answers to other 
people's questions." Plato was so 
persuaded of the importance of the 
question that he argued that the answer 
was always implicit in it. As Paulo 
Freire reminds us, posing questions to 
reality is always the first step towards 
being able to change it. Paul's injunc- 
tion to test ali things, holding fast to 
what is good, implies the same thing: if 
we are not to be conformed to the 
world, we need to develop the power to 
call it into question. 


In The Transforming Vision, Walsh 
and Middleton suggest four questions 
that I think we may profitably add to 
our armory when we are addressing the 
issue of religious perspective. The 
response to these questions identifies a 
person's or a community's faith 
commitment: 


1. Who am I? (What is the nature, task 
and purpose of human beings?) 
2. Where am I? (What is the nature of 
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the world and universe I live in?) 

3. What's wrong? (What is the basic 
problem or obstacle that keeps me 
from attaining fulfillment? How do 
I understand evil?) 

4. What is the remedy? (How is it 
possible to overcome this hindrance 
to my fulfillment? How do I find 
salvation?) 


Paul's injunction 
to test all things, 
holding fast to what 
is good, implies. . . 
if we are not to be con- 
formed to the world, we 
need to develop the 
power to call it into 
question. 


In the development of curriculum 
units and in the teaching of children, 
these questions can be used to focus 
our attention on the fundamental 
choices. Together, of course, they 
imply a response to the most basic 
question of all: Who (or what) is God? 


The notion of a biblical perspec- 
tive implies that the whole revelation 
of Scripture in its integral unity be 
brought to bear on an area of study. We 
can only do this if we are steeped in 
Scripture, our thoughts being led 
captive by Christ. One helpful way of 
surveying the sweep of Scripture, 
however, is in terms of the creation, 
fall, redemption motif. 


@ What is God's intention for the 
particular area of creation that we are 
studying? What does it mean to treat 
these creatures with integrity, that is, in 
accordance with their God-given 
calling in life? 

BS How has this purpose been distorted 
by the effects of sin, as reflected in 
human idolatry and the outworkings of 
God's Word of judgement? Has this 
part of creation been severed from its 
interconnections with the rest so that it 


is thought to stand on its own as an 
absolute? 

WW What are the avenues by which we 
may hope to bring healing and 
reconciliation? In what ways does the 
gospel impel us to action so that the 
Lord's shalom might be at least 
partially restored, on the basis of 
Christ's mighty work of redemption? 


I would not pretend that Mount 
Evelyn has developed a curriculum to 
effectively implement this objective, in 
relation to mathematics or to many 
other aspects of schooling. But we 
have been stressing that it is this 
concern for a biblical perspective on all 
that we are doing that must be the 

hallmark of a Christian school. 

However interesting, rich, and 

varied our teaching and learning 

might otherwise be, without such a 
perspective we are no more than what 
any good state or independent school 
would aspire to be. 

We have taken interim steps 
toward our goal. In the first place, we 
look for opportunities within a unit to 
develop mathematical skills. In the 
Grade 8 unit on Using Time: Leisure, 
for example, we use graphing, map- 
ping, basic trigonometry, compass 
work, and estimation skills in 
preparation for the "survival camp.” In 
the Grade 5 Ancient Times unit, we 
look at some of the contributions to the 
development of mathematics made by 
the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks and try to place these within 
their religious context. Grade 3 will 
make bread in their Plants unit and 
learn to use weights and measures in 
following recipes; they will use graphs 
of rainfall and sunshine in the Weather 
unit. Grade 4 calculate trees per hectare 
and heights of trees in the Forests unit; 
they work with direction and distance 
in Maps and Mapmaking and practice 
their skills in an orienting exercise. We 
will introduce certain statistical 
techniques in the Senior School as a 
means of analyzing survey results 
gathered for Christian Social Perspec- 
tives, rather than merely introducing 
these in abstraction. Other statistical 
procedures are an integral part of the 
Grade 7 unit comparing various 
cultures. 

The steps to an integral curricu- 
lum, at any level of the school, can be 
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gradual; in terms of accustoming peo- 
ple to innovations—whether parents, 
teachers or pupils—it is obviously ad- 
vantageous to proceed in this manner. 

In selecting a mathematics pro- 
gram that would be applied (if arguably 
not concrete) and also individualized, 
we chose S.M.P. (The School Mathe- 
matics Project, Cambridge, U.P., 1979) 
for years 3 to 8. Schools like Mountain 
District and Ringwood have since 
chosen Rigby Maths for similar 
reasons, Any program stili needs to be 
supplemented by smail group and 
whole class teaching, of course. Again, 
this is not the attainment of our goal, 
but a step in that direction. Our curri- 
culum development work will, over the 
next few years, focus more on this 
objective. Change will be reforma- 
tional rather than revolutionary. 


God has created a rich and diverse 
world, but it owes its existence to him 
alone and has its coherence in his Son. 
There is one world, and the source of 
its meaning cannot be found within any 
one part of it, but only in him who 
created it. It is an ordered, structured 
world, but this order comes not from 
any principle inherent in it, but from 
thé creative fiat of God. 

We can sometimes underestimate 
the significance of the first chapter of 
Genesis. Becoming concerned with an 
evolutionistic view of origins, we focus 
on this chapter for what it tells us about 
what happened at the beginning. With 
this restriction, we can then all too 
easily fall into an evolutionistic view of 
the course of human history since then. 
We regard the cultural work of man not 
as a response to the creational order 
under the impetus of the cultural 
mandate, but as mere accidents of 
chance with no abiding status. We 
restrict the meaning of creation to the 
so-called "natural world.” When we are 
out in the bush we extol the wonders of 
God's creation, rarely thinking to do so 
in the classroom, the kitchen, or the 
concert hall. The "creation science" 
groups of various kinds do not concern 
themselves with economic or political 
science, but only with the "natural 
sciences.” 

When we speak of the integrality 
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of creation, we wish to stress that 
everything that exists is creaturely, 
excepting only God himself. We know 
that Paul speaks of marriage as one of 
those things God created to be received 
with thanksgiving (1 Tim. 4:34), and 
he speaks similarly of the state 
authorities as established and instituted 
by God (Rom. 13: 1-2). Wherever he 
and the other authors of Scripture 
enjoin masters and slaves, parents and 
children, citizens and rulers to act in 
particular ways toward one another, 
they do so on the basic assumption that 
the way in which human affairs are to 
be regulated is not merely a matter of 
human convention but is a response to 
God's creational purposes for such 
relationships, The creation account is 
foundational to this understanding, 
pointing as it does to the boundaries 
that God has established between one 
kind of creature and another, each with 
its own particular calling in the 
economy of creation. 

An integral curriculum seeks to 
open up to the child the rich diversity 
of this one creation, in relation both to 
the variety of structures that God has 
established, directly and also mediately 
by the hand of humankind, and to the 
variety of ways of functioning, in its 
physical, biological, emotional, cul- 
tural, economic, aesthetic, linguistic, 
ethical, political, and belief dimen- 
sions. It will not focus narrowly on one 
or a few of these entities or aspects nor 
will it attempt to collapse this richness 
into one or two categories, thus 
suggesting that “Here!" or "There!" is 
to be found the meaning of life. 


Against Reductionism. 
Such a curriculum will not 
accept a reductionistic view of 
the world, which assumes that 5 
the truth about politics can be % 
found in the analysis of elec- 
tion statistics or that the mean- 
ing of war can be captured in =e 
body counts and kill ratios, Pie 4 
that the pursuit of justice is “i. 
nothing but the outworking of . 
the class struggle, that aesthetics 
is nothing but the expression of 
personal taste, that correct use of 
language is nothing but the application 
of logical grammatical rules, that the 
maintenance of peace is nothing but a 
matter of finding the right technology. 


Ne 


I am not suggesting that this is a 
description of how a subject-centered 
curriculum operates. Each of the 
previous examples is, however, drawn 
from actual approaches to the areas 
mentioned and the rigid subject 
specialist who is more interested in 
teaching his subject to the child than in 
teaching the child the subject can 
indeed approach such an extreme. I 
heard one science specialist confess 
just the other day that it had taken him 
a long time to be weaned of the belief 
that science was the most reliable and 
most important route to understanding 
the world. He had previously been 
content merely to concentrate on his 
science and let the other areas of life 
take care of themselves. 

To substitute for an integral view 
of creation one that focuses on the so- 
called natural world is to fall into the 
trap of scientism, which is but one 
more example of an idol which 
promises the way to truth and ends by 
reducing and distorting God's world so 
that God himself is hidden from sight. 

Recognizing that creatures are 
called to be servants, an integral 
curriculum will show how the areas of 
creation are intended to serve one 
another as they serve their God and 
how any area of creation that attempts 
to dominate rather than serve has 
assumed the guise of an idol. It will 
seek to avoid the impression that one 
entity or aspect of the world is more 
real, more true or more important than 
another. 

In the selection of learning pro- 
cesses, therefore, we attend to the di- 

versity of sides or aspects 

Sea to the chunk of crea- 

: tion under study. It 

would be pos- 
sible to study 
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the heavens in purely physical terms, 
for example, using the methodology 
and results of the natural sciences as 
our key and perhaps supplementing 
this with marvel at the achievements of 
space technology. To do this would 
be to overlook that the heavens declare 
the glory of God, that they indeed 
evoke a confessional response, that 
they ought to remind us with Scrip- 
ture's guidance that the children of 
Abraham are as numerous as the stars 
in the sky. 

Now, if you are skeptical about 
such an approach, seeing it as a 
spiritualistic imposition on natural 
phenomena, I suggest you read C.S. 
Lewis' little book The Abolition of 
Man. B.F. Skinner rightly recognizes 
this as a classic defense of the freedom 
and dignity of humankind, which 
Lewis of course understands as having 
origin in the God whom man images. 

To confess that the whole world is 
God's creation is to imply something 
about the lingual, economic, social, 
aesthetic, and ethical dimensions of the 
world as well. It is to believe that they 
also owe their existence and character 
to the Lord God and that there are 
legitimate and illegitimate ways of 
responding here as in other areas of 
life. Children must be led to sce the 
normative nature of these aspects of 
experience and that their responses in 
these areas are also to be attuned to the 
Spirit of God. 


And now to the third feature of an 
integral curriculum: it will seek to 
nurture the development of each of the 
many sides of the person. Biblically, 
we know that what it means to be 
human cannot be defined in terms of 
rationality or of feeling, nor in terms of 
morality or economic productivity. We 
will not split the human being into 
parts, deciding that one is more impor- 
tant than the other. Our nurture will 
address the whole person, physio- 
logically, emotionally, intellectually, 
aesthetically, morally, socially, cultur- 
ally and not the least as a believer, 
though we will be shifting the focus of 
our attention from one occasion to the 
next. Our curriculum will thus seek to 
utilize a range of ways of coming to 
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An integral 
curriculum will seek 
to nurture the 
development of 
each of the 
many Sides of the 
person, not... 
deciding that 
one is more 
important than the 
other. 


know the world, not relying solely or 
heavily on a particular method or 
technique. We will recognize also the 
diversity of gifts that the Lord has 
given to his people individually and 
communally and will seek to 
complement a broad and rich human 
functioning with attention to the 
development of specialized abilities. 

Many reading schemes for the 
primary school are based on the 
assumption that an analytically deter- 
mined core vocabulary used to con- 
struct simple sentences reinforced by 
repetition is the best way for a child to 
learn to read. Certainly, such schemes 
are now much more interestingly and 
attractively presented than the earlier 
"Run, Dick, run" readers, but they still 
suffer from abstractness and artifi- 
ciality. Reading reduced to a skill to be 
mastered overlooks the distinctive 
character of language in literature. 

We have developed an approach 
that seeks to supplement what we 
regard as one of the better reading 
schemes—it was at the time we pur- 
chased it—with good quality children's 
picture books. Written and illustrated 
specifically so children might experi- 
ence the joy of good reading, rather 
than to teach them the skill of reading, 
these books have a creative, aesthetic, 
and literary integrity that captures the 
child's imagination and comes much 
closer to addressing the child as a 
whole person, who feels, fantasizes, 
hopes, and believes as well as merely 
thinks. This “sharing with" program 


also seeks to retain the 
pleasure of sharing the reading of a 
good book with other members of the 
family, not to tum "the reader” into a 
chore that has to be endured each 
evening. Activities to extend the 
reading experience into other 
dimensions are also suggested on a 
card included in a pocket in the book. 
A number of children in our school 
who had previously been "turned right 
off" have now begun to rediscover the 
pleasures of reading in a meaningful 
literary context. The same is even true 
for some parents! 

Another feature that springs from 
this attempt to recognize the diversity 
of ways to know the creation is our 
emphasis on out-of-school learning 
experiences. Excursions are a signifi- 
cant part of the program at all levels 
and extended camps of up to three 
weeks are a feature from Year 5 on. 
These trips are to farms and the city, 
the gold fields and the beach, the desert 
and the bush. Work experience pro- 
grams are conducted for students in 
Years 8, 10, and 11 for a fortnight at 
each level (see sidebar on page 12). 

This third element of the integral 
curriculum obviously dovetails with 
the two discussed earlier. The unity and 
coherence of human life rests in the 
fact that human life is religion and that 
all modes of functioning are thus 
teligious at root. No one aspect of 
functioning ought to be favored over 
any other if one is concerned with the 
full development of the human person. 
This is not to suggest that the school 
takes on the total responsibility for the 
nurture of the child or that other 
institutions such as the family, the 
church, and sporting clubs do not each 
have a crucial and special role to play 
in the child's education. The school has 
in fact taken care not to encroach on 
areas considered to be the province of 
the family or the church. There are 
very few “extracurricular” activities: if 
anything is considered worth doing, it 
finds its place within the curriculum 
rather than as an adjunct to it. 
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And thus to our fourth and final 
point: the integrality of knowledge. 
Scripture teaches us that knowledge of 
the world cannot be gained by abstract 
contemplation according to the Greek 
model of theorizing. Certainly, we can 
use abstract logical thought coupled 
with empirical investigation to describe 
the recurring regularities of creation, 
but we can do so only at the cost of 
knowledge of the individual and the 
particular, And the decisions and 
actions of daily life occur within this 
realm of concrete experience. Our 
everyday knowledge is of things, 
animals, plants, persons, institutions, 
acts, events, and their interrelations, 
i.e., of whole things in their many- 
sided functioning. Theoretical princi- 
ples may fruitfully inform our deci- 
sion-making only insofar as we have 
learned how to integrate them into our 
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concrete experience, This implies that 
the focus of the curriculum must be 
such experience, rather than an 
abstracted academic realm developed 
in isolation from it. 

Knowledge is a way of describing 
the relationship between the person-in- 
community, the world and God. To 
"know" is to be able to place things 
properly under the law of God, not in 
relation to abstract principles, but in 
the context of the dynamic holding 
together of all things by the Spirit and 
the Word. It is to be able to see the 
interconnections that exist between 
things in the fabric of creation. It is 
thus a growing fabric within the mind, 
heart, body, and soul of the person, 
reflecting also the many sides of his 
humanness, It can be gained only by 
acting on and into the world. And it is 
necessarily religious in characte 
because it is rooted in the relati i 
of the self to God. 

The integral curriculum embodies 
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a holistic view of knowledge. There is 
a tendency to think that the basic 
academic facts and skills are what are 
important to success in the work force 
and ought to be the prime focus of 
schooling. However, the most prom- 
inent reason given for dismissal of 
people from organizations or refusal to 
promote them is not that they lack 
competence but that "they can't get on 
with people.” In other words, social 
knowing is accorded the highest 


Our approach to schooling 
similarly values this social com- 
petence. In many respects part of the 
hidden curriculum, it springs from a 
commitment to Christian community 
rather than from the desire that people 
get along in the world. Nonetheless, it 
involves the recognition that working 
cooperatively in groups is one of the 
normative tasks that face people in life 
and that schooling should foster the 
ability to do this, 
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To "know" is 


to be able to 
place things 
properly 
under the 
law of God. 
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We recognize also the importance 
of learning to actively shape the world 
(techno-cultural knowing) and seek 
approaches that foster initiative, 
independence, and self-disciplined 
inquiry. 

Undergirding a person's knowledge 
of the world is a religious heart com- 
mitment. Such commitment cannot be 
coerced; we must respect the integrity 
and responsible freedom of God's 
image-bearers as God respected that of O 


Adam and Eve in the Garden. At the 
same time, it is important to continu- 
ally call children to commit themselves 
wholeheartedly to God and to the tasks 
to which he calls them, Knowledge is 
not neutral, but will be directed either 
to the service of the Lord of all or to 
the service of an idolatrous substitute. 
Our curriculum will seek to lead 
children to present their whole selves 
as living sacrifices to God. Wor- 
shipping him is not merely a matter of 
knowing the right doctrine or of having 
the right feelings. It is a matter of 
acting out our spiritual commitment in 
bodies transformed by the renewal of 
our minds and hearts. Our children 
must therefore be exposed to real life 
contexts if their leaming is to prepare 
them for discipleship in the real world. 
The development of a Christian 
perspective on life is to equip us to be 
God's people in God's world, not for 
our own self-satisfaction, but as 
servants of him and of those who are 
lost. CEJ 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God strive to 

understand the implications 
the cosmos-wide declaratio 
that Jesus Christ is LORD and 
that the Kingdom has come. 


3.1 School-wide 
Curriculum 


QUESTION: 


How can our curriculum 
encourage young people tc 
explore the implications of 
the LORDship of Christ over 
every aspect of life? 


Biblically-based Curriculum Embodies the Story 


|" the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth... 
For God so loved the cosmos that he sent Jesus Christ... 
For God so loved human beings that he sent the Holy Spirit... 


For God so loved the creation and its creatures that he says: “| am making 
everything new” 


God's revelation comes to us in the form of a story: 


“,.. the Bible comes to us as a story. It does not come to us systematized into 

doctrine, or arranged as moral instruction. It is a story; and the story form is as iedch teow wean. 
important as the truth the story tells. This narrative style is intended to shape story. Recite the story. 
the way we read, for our spiritual life will not prosper if we are not drawn into pauidiononwis 

the action of God through history, a story that has a beginning, an end, and 

a plot. Listening to Scripture in the form of story we learn that we are also in 

the story, traveiling toward God, being drawn toward him. We develop a 

sense of journeying and discipleship. If we fail to develop this “story sense” we 

inevitably start “applying” the Bible - faking charge of a verse or doctrine or 

moral with which we intend to fix some fragment of ourselves." E. Peterson, 

Living the Message p. 302 


God's revelation to us comes to us in the cosmos — in creation and everything in 
it. 


"the universe is ... like a beautiful book in which all creatures, great and small, 
are as letters to make us ponder the invisible things of God: his eternal power and 
his divinity,... Belgic Confession, 1561 


Jesus demonstrates what living in Goa'’s story looks like. We are called to live out 
the reality of God's reign on earth - a reality that is already here but is not yet 
complete. We are God's ambassadors who bring the message of reconciliation 
(Il Corinthians 5:1 4-21). 


Biblically-based curriculum has three inter-connecting threads: 
]. To make present the story: 


e to know and remember from where we've come; Children and young 
people need to hear the story of the community. If we forget our story we 
become a wandering aimless people who have no way of knowing the 
meaning of what is happening and will not see God's work in the cosmos 
and in people’s lives. Because we often forget our story, or are unfaithful 
to it, we need people in Christian communities who see to it that the 
story is intentionally remembered and people are called back to live it 
faithfully. 
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“A Biblically-based 
curriculum has ‘only one 
tarting point - THE STORY. We 
should be telling it to each 
other, rehearsing it together, 
writing it on our foreheads so 
that it remains central to our 
discussion, the touchstone to 
which we return often ...’” 


Elaine Brouwer, 2000 


2. to propose the vision: 


out of the story a vision emerges that we make real in our lives, based on 
faith that places it’s hope in God's reign. This vision refuses to allow us to 
settle for what is or who we are in the present. Christian teachers bring the 
Word to lived experiences to help themselves and children and young 
people critically reflect on their lives in the light of the story. Biblically- 
based curriculum causes people to questions societat realities and to act 
in ways that reshape it in the direction of God’s reign. 


3. fo demonstrate life: 


Biblically-based curriculum enables children and young people to choose 
life today and to live with full humanity, with ail its joys and burdens. 
Educating children and young people so that they choose life involves 
being with them more that being over them. The Bible demonstrates that 
life is to be affirmed, chosen, and lived to the fullest. God's reign is God's 
generous giff fo which we respond rather than something we deserve or 
earn by ourselves. 


“We live at a time when the impoverished of our world are actively struggling for 
the right to life while, ironically, the affluent have increasing difficulty in finding 
reasons to live.” T.S. Groome, 1980. Christian religious education, p. 274 
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Analyzing Curriculum R. Koole 


2001. Adapted from a 
general model by F. Nickols, 
2000. http://home.att. 
net/~nickols/goals_grid.htm 


1. What do you want to accomplish in your curriculum? {Accomplish} 
2. What do you want to preserve in your curriculum? {Preserve} 

3. What do you want fo avoid in your curriculum? {Avoid} 

4, What do you want to eliminate in your curriculum? {Eliminate) 


NO 


Does Our 
Curriculum 
Have Ite 


| 
Accomplish 
II IV 
Preserve Eliminate 
YES 


NO 
Should Our Curriculum Have It? 


YES 
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Sample Goals for School-Based Curriculum — Prawn from 


Curriculum Plannin 
SCSBC, 1998 


he central purpose of Christian schooling is to help students explore and 
experience what it means to be disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ in all of life. 
Christian schools design and develop curriculum that: 


* — Aligns its story with the Biblical STORY, continually seeking insights into who 
God is and who we are to be in relation to God and the rest of creation 


e Nurtures students to stand in awe of the Creator and develop a sense of awe 
and wonder for God's creation 


* Leads students to recognize and understand the inter-dependence and inter- 
relatedness of everything in God's creation 


* Helps students recognize that sin has totally distorted our perception of reality. 
our experience in it, and our understanding of it 


* Guides student exploration of what it means to be stewards of all God has 
made and to be and become Christ's agents of healing in a broken world, 
being enabled by the Spirit 


e Recognizes and accounts for the uniqueness of each learner as manifested in 
developmental levels, interests, learning rates and styles, and giftedness 


* Assists students in discovering and developing their God-given gifts and 
abilities: 


Discern, think critically and creatively, and solve problems effectively 
Connect new learning with prior knowledge 
Work collaboratively in a learning community 


Grow in various dimensions of life: spiritual, aesthetic, intellectual, physical, 
emotional, social, and technical 


Develop wide range of skills 


We educate in love {God, others, self, creation) 
for discipleship (whose we are and who we are) 
and stewardship (what we are to do and where we are to do it) 
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School-based Curriculum Development 


ps cee curriculum development grows out of a school community's 
vision and uses various entry points. For example, one school might begin with 
considering the factors that shape curriculum; another school may begin with 
exploring a Biblical worldview; and yet another may review the dimensions of 
human development and growth. 


Each school community has its own history and vision and at a particular time 
may need to emphasize one of the aspects of curriculum development more 
than another. For example, it may be more important to begin with discussing 
the factors that shape curriculum because its Biblical worldview is already well- 
developed. Dialogue creates opportunities for staff members to determine the 
extent to which the vision of the school is truly being implemented in their own 
teaching and in school programs as a whole. 


Dialogue 


On-going dialogue to develop a shared vision about the following strengthens a 
school and helps it become a vibrant and healthy learning community: 


¢ foundational goals for curriculum 

¢ particular learning outcomes (knowledge, values/attitudes, skills) that are 
currently important 

*« core Biblical concepts such as, discipleship, stewardship, service, love, 
justice, mercy 

* nurturing the whole person through all dimensions of development 

e the range of integrative and specialized units to develop 


Dialogue and collaborative planning help teachers assist each other in their 
development as Christian professional educators. Dialogue and collaborative 
planning: 


« help teachers become aware of the scope of the curriculum within their 
division, avoid unnecessary duplication, and prevents possible gaps. 

* provide teachers with opportunities to implement the school’s vision, 
building staff collegiality in the process 

e give teachers opportunity to be involved in decision making; 

* encourage teachers to review their curriculum and educational practices; 

e enable teachers to reflect on the Biblical perspectives that form the 
foundation of their program and units. 


School-based curriculum development uses required and/or recommended 
government and/or professional curriculum frameworks. These frameworks are 
excellent sources for ideas and practices to enhance existing school programs. 
It is crucial that teachers be asked to reflect upon and critique these external 
frameworks, choosing parts that fit with the school’s vision and adapting the 
material rather than passively implementing what others have put together. 
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Components of School-based Curriculum 


Teacher Year Plans (Grade Level and/or Subject) 


Teachers prepare a chart that identifies the topics that can be used for students 
to explore and learn those knowledge concepts, skills, and attitudes appropriate 
for the grade level and area of study. Check to see that the year’s program is 
balanced includes adequate attention to the significant content essential for 
these students this year. 


Once year plans have been developed by each teacher, teachers responsible 
for different levels of a school (e.g. primary, intermediate, middle level, 
secondary) should meet to share the curriculum for their respective levels. A good 
time for this is just before the school year begins or as an on-going process during 
the first part of the year. 


Teachers should be able to provide a rationale for including topics chosen 

and show how the topic gives expression to the school’s vision and nurtures 

the practice and experience of discipleship. Year plans need to be reviewed 
annually so that teachers don't lose sight of the essence of the school’s vision 
and its implications for curriculum and pedagogy. Purpose and vision easily move 
to the background in the urgency of day-to-day routines and lesson planning. 


Schoo! Plan 


Once teachers at the different levels have developed their year pians, the person 
responsible for curriculum compiles the topics into a school plan. A school plan 
should be reviewed annually. Once the school plan is complete, it should be 
made available for information to the school community. As the year progresses, 
the plan becomes a map to consult for direction, refinement, and confirmation. 
Implementation of the school's plan should be accompanied with appropriate 
staff support and provision of educational resources. 
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Assessing Curriculum Leadership 


C he following questions can be used to assess your school’s current climate 
for curriculum and curriculum leadership (in classrooms and the school as a 
whole). 


1. Does your school have a school curriculum plan? 


lf yes, what does it include? How is it written up? Is there a process for 
reviewing it? What is the principal's responsibility for the plan? What is the 
teacher's responsibility? 


If ne, what is the implicit curriculum plan? 


2. Are leaders engaged in curriculum leadership activities? (Chart A) 


Which key activities are present? 

Which ones are not¢ What might account for this? 
Which of these would you rephrase/delete? 
Which ones might you add? 


3. Which key qualities do teachers demonstrate and in which key activities 
are they engaged? (Chart B} 
< Why might things be as they are? 


What could be done to improve curriculum leadership in the school? 


Which of these would you change? Which ones might you add? 
4, Read and discuss resource article, p. 4.15 - 4.20. 


5. Develop a summary statement 


“Curriculum leadership in our schoo! is ...” 


school is commended for ....” 


" school needs to..." 
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AVERAGE POOR 


Developing a Climate for Sustained Activity 


CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP AT CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
A cycle for inventing, testing, evaluating new ideas 

Maintain a vigorous but reasonable pace for change 

Set realistic, attainable goals 

Stay close to the staff, parents and community 


Hold the central vision 


Establishing Key Sfructures 


Create and support opportunities for ongoing professional 
development 


Anticipating Transitions 


Develop positive relations with others in the school system and 
beyond 


Include new families in the vision 
Welcome new students and adjust conditions for them 
| Respond to the needs of transient students 


Prepare the organization for a leader's departure 


- adapted from S. Gross, 1998. Staying centered: curriculum 
leadership in a turbulent era. ASCD. p. 77 
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TEACHER QUALITIES & ACTIVITIES AT 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOL EXCELLENT | AVERAGE | POOR 
High Professional Standards 


Engage in constant learning a ey 


Commitment to Many Hours of Cooperative Work with 
Colleagues 


Arrive early, stay late 
Find motivation in the potential of new ideas 
Work as part of a well-balanced, vision and results-oriented team 


“Intrapraneurism” 
Invent new programs that push the curriculum vision forward 


Follow a logical process of piloting and evaluation dl 


Participation in Shared Responsibility 


ee ee 


- adapted from S. Gross, 1998. Staying centered: curriculum leadership 
in a turbulent era. ASCD. p. 93 
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Prioritizing Curriculum Tasks 


— ave each faculty member identify the current priority (high, medium, low) for 
each of the following in your school. 


Collate the results to identify the 5-7 items given medium or high priority. 


Present this list of 5-7 and have faculty select their # 1, # 2, and # 3 tasks by 
allocating 5 pennies unequally. This process should result in a collective sense of 


current curriculum priorities. 


Next, identify faculty leaders, develop a plan, and set up a process for addressing 


the tasks in order of priority. 


Develop the school's 
program of studies 


Align the curriculum with 
external standards 


Develop the school’s curriculum 
vision and goals 


Assist teachers with supporting 
student learning 


Strengthen the biblical 
framework of the curriculum 
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Develop learning- 
centered schedule 


Help teachers develop 
a better year plan 


Determine the nature and 
extent of integration 


Assess and evaluate the quality 
of the school’s curriculum 


Monitor and assist with 
implementation of 
the curriculum 


Help teachers develop 
units of study 


Assist teachers with 
enriching the curriculum 


Initiate dialogue about what 
should be taught and how 
it can best be taught 
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Reviewing Educational Programs From SCSBC's 


Program Review 


a R egular review is an essential part of strengthening the vision, content, 
methodology, assessment and resources of a program. Program reviews are 
designed to assist Christian schools in assessing its current programs. 


Guiding Questions: 


1. Does the program embody a biblical worldview? 


2. Does the program exemplify the mission and goals of a Christian school? 


3. Is the program designed to meet the requirements and/or 
recommenaations of professional and/or government departments of 
education? 


4. Are students engaged in a wide variety of learning activities as they 
learn? 


5. Is student learning assessed and evaluated in ways that encourages and 
improves achievement? 


Procedure: 


1. Base the review on the school's program review policy and/or practices 
- involve Education Committee and Board as appropriate. 


wk WN 


Establish a school program review committee and outline its responsibility. 
Engage in school-based review of existing program (Section A below) 
Host site visit by an external program review team (Section B below) 


Discuss report, decide what needs to be done (Section C below) and 


develop timeline. 


A. What Does the Current Program Look Like? 
(Review all aspects of the program as it is currently available to students) 


1, Develop a curriculum map of the program 


2. Review various components of the program: 


a. 


a@-eoano 


vision and mission of the program, course rationales, and thematic 
statements, 

content: scope/sequence/themes/units 

teaching methodologies 

assessment and evaluation strategies 

learning resources 

scheduling 

student achievement (school-based tests, provincial assessments, 
other) 


3. What are some of the current societal concerns/issues in this area? 
(consider vision, student needs, content, pedagogy, learning resources) 
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4, What comments and/or questions are people raising about the program 
by students? parents? teachers? Ed Com/Board? X 


5. What parts of the program have been renewed recently? 


6. In what professional development activities related to the program have 
staff members engaged recently? How are these impacting students 
learning in this area? 


Summary: 


What are we doing now that should be continued? 


What part of the program needs to be revised or reconsidered? 


B. Site Visit by an External Review Team 


1. Prior to Visit 
School-based work finished; questionnaires completed by staff, students, 
and parents 

2. Visit 
External review team examines curriculum maps, reviews questionnaires, 
visits classes, makes observations, meets with local committee and/or staff 
to express commendations and provide suggestions for strengthening the 
school’s program. 

3. After Visit 
Prepare a draft report with recommendations, share with local 
committee. Refine report and present final copy. 


Local committee develops action pian using report and Section C. 


C. How Can the Christian School Strengthen its Program? 


1. Discuss anew and outline the key points of a biblical worldview for this 
area. (cf. framework statements and other biblical worldview resources) 


2. Develop a renewed vision/rationale statement for the program. (cf 
school's vision statement) 

3. Consider implications of the vision for strengthening 
program content teaching methodology 
assessment and evaluation learning experiences and resources 
professional development = scheduling 


student achievement 
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4. Explore and consider recent developments in program content, 
methodology, and learning resources. 


5. Consider which developments match with the school's vision and shouid 
be used to enhance the program. 


6. Determine and set priorities for the next three-five years in areas such as: 


° program content 

° teaching methodology 

° assessment & evaluation 

° learning experiences & resources 

* professional development scheduling 
° student achievement 
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Mapping Your Curriculum: Using the mapping process 
to promote ongoing dialogue among teachers about curriculum 


What is curriculum mapping? 


Curriculum mapping is a procedure for collecting data about the actual, 
implemented curriculum in the classrooms of a school which then becomes a 
tool teachers can use to review, edit, validate, refine, and develop educational 
programs for the purpose of improving student learning. 


How does curriculum mapping relate to curriculum committees? 


in the words of Heidi Hayes Jacobs: "Curriculum committees usually come 
together to formulate lists of objectives, skills, and concepts that are optimum 
goals for teachers to implement. Occasionally these lists inspire and focus 
teachers’ actions, but too often they remain nothing more than lifeless inventories 
of isolated skills.” (fp. 4) 


Calendar-based mapping begins by finding out what is actuaily taught in the 
classroom. Each teacher records what he or she does in terms of content, 

skills and assessments, which may or may not be the same curriculum that is 
described in school curriculum documents, The most effective curriculum revision/ 
development begins with knowledge of what is actually being done in the 
classroom and directly involves those closest to the curriculum — the teacher. 


Why should we consider curriculum mapping? 


Curriculum mapping can serve several purposes. It can serve: 
¢ To make explicit a student's pathway through your program 
¢ To examine the fit of that pathway with the school’s mission statement 
¢ To identify gaps and redundancies in curriculum 
¢ To align curriculum, instruction and assessment horizontally and vertically 
* To identify potential areas for integration and multidisciplinary connections 
¢ To facilitate short-term and long-term planning 


¢ To communicate with other teachers as well as other members of the 
school community 


¢ To improve teaching practice for the purpose of improving student 
learning 


The purpose of curriculum mapping in the initial stages is to make explicit what is 
actually being taught. Maps, therefore, have to be comprehensive and specific 
enough to yield that information. Maps that are too loose or vague will defeat 
the purpose. On the other hand, the goal of the process in its entirety is not to 
produce a rigid and lockstep curriculum guide. Curriculum maps should remain 
dynamic, fluid documents that change as student needs, curricular goals and 
other factors change. 
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Flaine Brouwer 

A previous version of this 
article appeared in the 
September-October 2000 
edition of InSearch 

www. aliavistaseattie.org 


“Though teachers may work 
together in the same buildin 
for years, they usually have 
sketchy knowledge about 
what goes on in each other’ 
classrooms. High school 
teachers on the same 
corridor have no clue as 
to their colleagues’ books, 
concepts, and assignments. 
A middle school team may 
work diligently on its specific 
program but have limited 
information about any 
other team in the building. 
Elementary schools can be 
nurturing environments but 
fundamenfally a collection « 
one-room schoolhouses. “ 
(Jacobs, 1997, pg. 
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“,.. our students need us fo 
know their experiences over 
he course of time. They need 
is to know what's really going 
on in their daily classes as 
they move among teachers 
ind subjects. They need us to 
know and give credence to 
their work form year to year.” 


Jacobs, pg 5 
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Curriculum maps are vehicles for communication. They provide valuable 
information for all members of the learning community. Teachers gain information 
about what other teachers in other classes and levels are doing. Administrators, 
boards and education committees gain an overall view of what is actually being 
taught in each classroom and the school as a whole. Such information can serve 
as a basis from which to make more informed decisions. If a variation of the 
maps is made available to parents, they too can gain a better idea of fhe overall 
curiculum their student will encounter. At some levels, students may also benefit 
from a simplified version of the maps. 


Perhaps the strongest rationale for curriculum mapping is that they make clear 
the pathway that the learner takes through the whole school experience. Too 
often the only one that knows this pathway is the student him or herself. This 
should not be the case. Those of us that are charged with the responsibility to 
guide students’ learning ought to know this information. Once made visible, all 
concerned can examine the pathway to determine if it is headed in the intended 
direction. “... ourstudents need us to know their experiences over the course of 
time. They need us to know what's really going on in their daily classes as they 
move among teachers and subjects. They need us to know and give credence 
to their work from year to year.” (Jacobs, p. 5} 


Curriculum mapping is especially valuable for Christian schools. Examining 
curriculum maps may help us determine if the pathway students take through 
our programs open up the vision for life that we intend or if a mixed message is 
presented. What we say we want to do does not always match what we actually 
do especially in such a complex place as schoo! where the pathway is laid by so 
many different people who often know little about the work done before or after 
them in the sequence. 


Who should be involved in the mapping process? 


Every teacher should participate in the process. Information is needed from each 
teacher to produce a comprehensive map of the school's curriculum. Each 
teacher should also be involved in the subsequent review process. Learning 
communities assume responsibility for the learning of all of their school's students. 


How does the mapping procedure work? 


There are seven steps in the curriculum mapping process as described by Jacobs. 
in step one, each individual teacher collects data about the curriculum taught in 
that classroom. This information is recorded on a grid that includes at least three 
areas: content, skills and assessments and that uses the months of the school year 
as a reference point. 
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Depending on current curricular work, your schoo! may wish to add other 

columns such as essential questions or resources. It is best, however, to keep 

the initial data gathering fairly simple and straightforward. As the review and 

development process proceeds, it is a simple matter to add additional columns oh iezuconi@ haves 


{assuming the maps are being constructed in digital format). broad audience for any 
read-through of maps. It 


in step two of the process, teachers read each other's maps. This is an information _ is tempting only to look at 
the map of a colleague 


gathering exercise done by individual teachers. While reading they note any who deals with similar 
gaps, repetitions or other issues they think should be addressed. For instance, situations, such as a grade- 
. : level teammate or a fellow 
teachers may observe that human body systems are taught in two successive department member. This 
grades or that the same novel is used in two different classes. Teachers should kind of communication is 
a PHOT tal twit aes d fecal tut biect certainly important, but the 
note Issues of horizontal (within grade level) and vertical (within subjec most revealing work occurs 
areas) alignment. Judgements are not made at this stage concerning these when educators read the 


- : F F maps of several grades 
observations. They are simply noted so they can seek clarification at a later stage Gway orin'departinenis 


of the process. with which they rarely have 
contact. All students deal 
Step three brings teachers together in small mixed grade-level and subject-area —_- dally and through the years 
: é : f with all teachers in a building 

groups to share their observations and questions and to continue to look for - although the teachers 
horizontal/vertical alignment, alignment of content and skills with assessment Hil ela net ohvaye 

ae FS nreract witn edac % 
procedures and products, gaps and repetitions. All observations are noted and 


Jacobs, pg. 
Clarifications asked for, but no changes are made at this stage. Peer a 


In the fourth step the small groups come together as a whole for the purpose 
of sharing and compiling their observations and concerns. The group sorts the 
concerns noted into those that can be dealt with immediately and those that 
require more time. 


In step five, teachers revise items that they can address in the short term, such as 
obvious redundancies or gaps in content or skills. Jacobs again, “Maps reveal not 
only content repetitions but also skill repetitions, which should be distinguished 
from skill spiraling. Without question, students need to practice, review, and drill 
skills, but they should co so in the spirit of working toward more complex mastery 
of those skills." “Duplication of content, redundant drill of skills. and endless 
similarity of assessment is inherently boring and insulting to the learner, and it is 
one of the most effective methods for turning students off to learning.” (Jacobs, 


pg. 19) 


ltems requiring more time and attention are referred to a committee, step six, 
that will do the necessary groundwork before returning to the whole staff to 
formulate an action plan for both short-term and long-term goals. 
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When is the map finished? 


A curriculum map is a work in progress; it is never finished {step 7). Maps will 
change as curricular priorities, resources, student needs, teachers, and standards 
change. The process of reviewing the changing maps is also an ongoing 
process. The goal is fo maintain up-to-date maps and to engage in an ongoing 
conversation about curricular priorities. 


In this ongoing process, curriculum maps can become richer more nuanced 
documents that communicate more clearly and explicitly how a school’s mission 
is carried out in the curriculum. Applying principles of backward design, the 
maps can move from topic-based content listings to identifying the concepts, 
‘big ideas’, and essential questions that guide and focus the curriculum. The 
following examples illustrate how curriculum maps can grow into rich, descriptive 
documents. 


Big Idea Essential Questions | Skills 


Inter- Wetlands are What is a 
complex systems wetland? 
NO ee How are wetlands 
si formed? 
importance is 
not first of alt How do wetlands 
defined by their change over 
human economic | time? 
or recreational What is the role 
uses. They are of wetlands in 
not expendable the planetary 
wastelands but ecosystem? 
are a vital part 
of the planetary What threatens 
ecosystem, wetlands? 
created to serve How can we 
OS NUISENES, steward wetlands? 
homes, reservoirs 
and kidneys. 


dependence - 
Understandings Essential Questions | Skills 


Wetlands 


Sept. Fantasy Entertainment has | What makes a Vocab words | Journal 
normative and good fantasy Synonyms Wiltee:new 
anti-normative story? Antonyms ending 
aspects. Fantasy How are fantasy Inference 
and reality are _ Change 

and reality . < 
two aspects of : point of view 
: 5 different? 
God's creation Quiz 
as presented 
in literature. 
Both have 
normative and 
anti-normative 
qualities. 
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Most teachers who have worked with backward design will tell you how difficult it 
can be to state clearly and concisely what it is they want students to understand. 
Itis much easier to choose a topic and plan an array of interesting learning 
activities followed by an assessment of some sort. However, too often teachers 
realize that they don't know what exactly to assess. How do you decide what is 
important when everything has been given equal weight? The lack of focus also 
leaves students without the necessary connectors to help them remember what 
they have been studying. They may have been learning interesting things but, 
without connectors, these things may fade from their memory rather quickly. This 
is not a desirable result if we are serious about opening up a way of life that we 
want students to follow! 


The process of stating concisely and clearly what we want students to understand 
is valuable for several reasons. At the classroom level, it gives focus to planning, 
teaching and learning. At the whole school level, it enables us to express how, in 
terms more concrete than we often use, we are attempting to fulfill our mission. 
Such maps also provide a wonderful communication tool with which to talk to 
parents about the mission of the school. 


Besides yielding a more specific, concrete way to talk about our mission and how 
we get there. the process of getting there serves as a vehicle for each individual 
teacher to explore the depths of his/her understanding of the mission statement. 
Likewise, it provides a vehicle of a community of educators to explore a common 
understanding of the school mission and how it relates to the various areas of 
study. At several levels the process could stimulate rich conversation about who 
we are as Christian schools and what kind of lives we intend to point our students 
toward. 


How can we make curriculum mapping an integral component of the school 
program? 


To realize the long-term benefits of curriculum mapping, the process must 

become an integral component of the school program and culture. Careful 

planning should include the following: 

¢ Make a clear link between the mapping process and working toward the 
vision and mission of your school program 

* Create a vision and a plan for using the maps on an ongoing basis to improve 
student learning 

* Identify existing staff time in the school calendar that could be used to carry 
out mapping tasks 

° Identify key people to help support the work 

* Locate resources on mapping (such as books, articles, studies, videotapes, 
and websites) 

* Locate others involved in curriculum mapping 
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STEPS IN MAPPING YOUR CURRICULUM: 


Step 5—- Determine Items That Can 
Be Revised Immediately 


Step 6 — Determine Those Items That will 


Require Long-Term Research and Development 


Step 7 - The Review Process Continues 


Jacobs, H., 1997. Mapping the big picture: integrating curriculum and 
assessment. Alexandria, VA: ASCD. 


Jacobs, H., ed., 2004. Getting results with curriculum mapping. Alexandria, VA: 
ASCD. 


MctTighe, J. and Wiggins, G., 1998. Understanding by design. Alexandria, VA: 
ASCD, 
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Working with Curriculum Maps 


Sample agenda for a first round of working with curriculum maps once the initial 
maps are completed. 


1. Curriculum mapping for curriculum building — introductory comments/ 
discussion 


2. Building a whole-school curriculum map 


Display curriculum maps on a large surface - vertically by grade level 
and horizontally by subject area 

Attach maps to large sheets of paper with room beside the maps for 
comments 

Teachers walk through and read the maps. As they read, teachers 
should note their initial observations regarding gaps, redundancies 
and connections that are or could be made. 


3. Mixed subject and grade-level meetings 


Appoint a recorder 

Share observations made in the walk and read through 
Formulate questions that need to be addressed based on the 
observations 

Discuss priorities for curriculum development/revision 


4. Whole staff meets to share observations, questions and priorities/possibilities 
for curriculum work 


5. Subject/department area meetings 


Appoint a recorder 

Examine the maps for gaps, redundancies, and continuity across the 
depariment/subjects (horizontally) 

Discuss questions and suggestions made at the whole group meeting 
Discuss priorities and possibilities for this subject area 


6. Using the input generated, develop an initial list of priorities for cooperative, 
individual and cross-school work on curriculum 


“After the initial round of working with curriculum maps, the review process 


could focus on such areas as spiraling of important concepis or essential 
questions, increasing sophistication of type of student performance/ 
products, developmentally appropriate teaching/learning activities, 
increasing continuity of horizontal and vertical alignment, range of 
assessment tools, alignment with external standards, and alignment of 
content goals, instruction, and assessment. 
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“Curriculum mapping as a 
process relies on the ability 
the work team to collaborat 
conceptualize, compromise 
and listen.” 


L. Erickson in Getting rest 
with curriculum mappir 
Pg 


Ultimately, our curriculum 
maps should help us answei 
the question, “If our mission 
is will our 
curriculum (and instruction) 
help our students get there? 
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Conduct 
horizontal 
review 


Plan self-directed 


professional growth 


Capture 
implemented 
curriculum 


Used by individual 
teachers 


Used by parents 


Connect with 
out of school 
activities 


CURRICULUM MAPPING 


Check vertical 


alignment school-wide 


professional 
development 


communication 


Used by the professional 
learning community 


Used by Ed Committee 
and Board 


Monitor for 
alignment with 
mission 


Plan for support 
and resources 
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Reviewing Existing Curriculum 
Brainstorming Information, Skills/Processes and Dispositions Students 
Need to Tackle Complex Problems 


The purpose of this activity is to create an opportunity for teachers to reflect on 
the type of skills, processes, cispositions, experiences, and information students 
may need fo serve as well equipped disciples of Christ in the world. 


1. Individually, each member of the group lists the 5-7 major issues/situations in 
society or the world at large that require reasoning about complex evidence, 
the exercise of biblical discernment, and the exercise of Christ-modeled 
healing and reconciliation. (5 minutes) 


2. Form small groups of 3 - 4 to share these lists and compile a list that includes 
each member's ideas. (10 minutes) 


3. Small groups come together in the whole to share their lists. As 
representatives of each group share, a recorder lists the issues in a manner 
that every one could see the list. In the case of repetitions, do not list an issue 
more than once. In cases where an issue can be subsumed in a larger issue 
ask permission fo list it as a subset of the larger issue. (5-7 minutes) 


4, Form small cross-grade level groups. 


5. Each small group takes one of the issues and brainstorms the information, 
skills/orocess/ and dispositions students need to deal with these issues as 
disciples of Christ. The groups thinking should be recorded on a poster-sized: 
graphic such as the following. (20 minutes} 


6. Upon completion of the graphic or time frame. small group displays their 
graphic. Each small group should view the collection of graphics, recording 
their observations and questions. 


7. Whole group reflects on these observations/questions at this or future 
meetings and makes decisions about how to proceed. 


8. Asan extension of this activity, use the lists generated as a lens through which 
to examine your curriculum maps. If these are important, where do they show 
up in our Curriculum? 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God seek the 
wisdom to understand the 
effects of knowiedge and 
its uses on real people and 
places. 


3.2 Classroom Unit 
Planning 


QUESTION: 


How can we encourage 
students not only to grow 
in knowledge but also to 
develop the habit of mind 
that seeks to assess the 
potential affect of the use 
of that knowledge on real 
people and places? 


‘ . . -byv.- Drawn from 
Process | Unit Planning Step by step Curriculum Plannin 
SCSBC, 1998 


Step 1 Consider Significance and Brainstorm Ideas 

Step 2 Incorporate a Biblical Framework 

Step 3 Choose an Approach for the Unit 

Step 4 Establish Learning Outcomes 

Step 5 Generate and Arrange Learning Activities 

Step 6 Incorporate Assessment and Evaluation Activities 
Siep 7 Review the Unit Plan and Reflect on the Process 


Step 1 Consider Significance and Brainstorm Ideas 


* Select a theme, topic, event, issue, or problem that will act as the focus 
for the unit. 


* Ask questions such as: 
- what kind of life are we called to live? 


- what needs/issues do we face in our community/country/world 
today? 


- what questions/concerns/interests do our students have? 
* Engage in an open-ended process to generate ideas. 
* Brainstorm individually first, then share ideas freely in your group. 


* View the theme/topic/issue from the different perspectives of the 
disciplines generate other angles to study. 


* Develop questions around which unit can be designed 


Step 2. Incorporate a Biblical Framework 


The rationale for teaching a unit should grow out of a biblical framework, 
implement the school’s vision and give expression to what it means to explore 
and experience discipleship. An essential part of unit development is giving 
opportunities for students to develop their understanding of God's world and their 
places in it. 


Use one or more of the following to generate guiding ideas, establish the 
significance, provide the underlying purpose, and explicitly develop a Biblical 
framework for the unit: 


2.1 Worldview Questions 
2.2 Creation, Fall, Redemption and Fulfilment 


2.3 Discipleship and other key biblical concepts/values 


{see models in Vision section, 3.2-7 - 3.2-12) 
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Example: 


Alone, with a partner, or in small groups teachers develop statements which 
reflect a Biblical worldview on the topic. 


While a unit that focuses on “Transportation” may be an important study to 
introduce at the grade three level, the title of the topic should point toward 
a more integral treatment of the topic. (e.g. “Moving things around” or 
“Getting around in God's world"). The focus of the unit might be stated, in 
the conceptual statement, as follows: 


“Within the creation God placed different resources in various locations. 
To be able to move these resources God has also created the possibility 
for transporting goods and people in different ways. We depend on many 
things that we cannot make at home and are involved in many things 
outside of our own home and neighbourhood. Moving things and people 
around is a very important part of our lives. It should be safe, economical 
and convenient, and in many ways can be fun. It brings people together 
and provides us with the things that we need. But very often things 

go wrong and moving around is tedious, dangerous, expensive and 
awkward. What can be done about these problems and what can we do 
to help? 


) 
we” 


Such a unit could look at the ways in which needed things get to homes a 
(mail, food, natural gas, etc.). The unit could have students reflect on how 

effectively transportation systems are being used in stewardly ways and also 

discuss ways in which they may be able to stimulate better uses of limited 

resources. 


Step 3 Choose an Approach for the Unit 


Units can be designed in several different ways, using primarily one approach or 
have a combination of approaches. 
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EXAMPLES | 


Transportation 


; APPROACH 


Theme 
A theme is a common idea or feature that is 
shared by or unifies a study. 


Moving About in Our Community 


Care Industry 


Issue 
An issue identifies a specific question whose 
answer is a value judgement about what is 
most desirable or what ought to be the case. 


Do you think there are ways of moving about 
that take better care of God's world? 


What are ways in which people and goods can 
be efficiently moved that are least harmful to 
the environment? 


Inquiry 
An inquiry identifies a specific question whose 
answer is a description of how things actually 
were, are, or are likely to be. 


Problem 
A problem presents a situation that requires 
investigation and a solution. 


How can |, and my family, make changes in 
the way we travel that are appropriate and 
effective? 


Centres 
Centres divide the room into a number of 

different areas each consisting of one or more 
learning activities related to a specific aspect 
of the unit 


Listening, Reading, Writing, Drawing, Problem 
Solving, Mathematics, Music, Skills, Creativity, 
Enrichment, etc. 


Develop charts that indicate how people in the 
community travel 


Project 
A project involves the creation of a “product” 


of some kind. Prepare a display of different ways people 


travel in various parts of the world. 


Develop a pictorial time line of the history of 
transportation. 


Create a poster promoting stewardship in travel. 


What transportation means were available in 
the 1900s? 


What were the first roads reallly like? 


Resource-based 
A resource-based unit is designed around 
student research in the school library and 
accessing books, encyclopedia, CD-Rom, and 
websites (where available) 


How much energy do cars actually use? 


What different means of transportation are used 
in various parts of the world? 
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Step 4 Establish Learning Outcomes 


Learning outcomes guide the development of learning activities and indicate 
what we hope studenis will come to value, and outline what students should 
know and be able to do. Learning outcomes should flow from the purpose/ 
thematic statement of a course and/or unit. Various designations (names) have 
been used to categorize learning outcomes. Currently, the BC curriculum does 
not separate learning outcomes into categories. However, in order to ensure a 
healthy mix if is helpful to specify knowledge, skills, and values/attitudes. 


Knowledge Outcomes “to know what” “to know that” 


“Knowledge” learning outcomes help deepen students’ insights into God's 
creation and their place in it. Knowledge learning outcomes allow students 
the opportunity to explore what God has made and also what people 

have done and are doing with it. These outcomes provide the “facts" and 
“concepts”, the information students need to learn and know about God the 
Creator, other people, themselves, and the creation and their relationship 
and involvement with these. 


It is often helpful to use a master list check off those concepts and topics that 
are likely to be covered by each of the units developed. 


Skill/Ability Outcomes “to know how” "fo be able to do 


Students need to acquire skills to be able to explore and respond to God's 
world. Focused attention must be given to the development of skills across 
all areas of learning. Frequently the need for such skills and opportunities 

for practice arise quite naturally from the context of the theme/issue/topic 
being studied. Skills needed in learning about cultures (e.g, mapping, using 
resources, understanding graphs and charts) and creation (e.g., describing, 
classifying, hypothesizing, designing models, conducting experiments) need 
to be incorporated within an integrative unit. Reading, writing, and speaking 
and listening skills should also be part of every unit. 


A number of factors influence skill development and guide the teaching and 
learning skills: 


e students learn skills at different rates and in different ways; there appears 
to be no universal order or sequence in which even most students learn 
and develop skills; 


e students learn skills best in the context of personally relevant learning 
experiences which connect to previous knowledge and builds on existing 
skills; 


e skill lists guide teachers as they plan the program of learning and 
instruction for their classes. 
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Value/Attitude Outcomes “knowing why" "knowing what for" 


Knowing facts and concepts and being able to reproduce or restate 
information is not sufficient. Students need to develop tendencies and 
dispositions that encourage them to believe, value, and act on the basis 

of Biblical principles and foster a Holy-Spirit enabled commitment. Such 
values and aititudes are developed not only by learning about them as 
concepts but also by having students experience them as part of their school 
environment and giving them opportunities for practice. Value/attitude 
outcomes often give expression to the purpose and worth of studying a 
theme, topic, or issue. 


Step 5 Generate and Arrange Learning Activities 


Choose either MODEL A the Learning Cycle, or MODEL B the Four Phases of 
Learning, or use some of the ideas to develop your own pattern. 


MODEL A The Learning Cycle 
{adapted from the work of John U. Michaelis and Alfred North Whitehead) 


Part 1 Introductory and Developmental Activities 


In planning units if is crucial that teachers reflect on the arrangement of 
the unit's activities. For meaningful learning to occur we believe that new 
learning needs to be built on that which students already know or can 
do. Any unit, therefore, needs to incorporate introductory activities such 
as: brainstorming to find out what studenis already know about a topic, 
reading or felling stories, posing questions, eliciting hypotheses, etc. These 
introductory activities allow children the opportunity to “romance” the 
topic. 


Part 2 Exploratory/Developmental Activities 


Once the students have made the necessary connections it is important 
that they are provided with a wide variety of activities that allow them 

to deepen their understanding of the topic. They explore the various 
facets of the topic through research, gathering information from different 
sources, experimenting, and collecting data. Students respond to their 
learning in a variety of ways: writing reports, stories, or poems, performing 
experiments, giving oral presentations, producing a video tape or radio 
play, making maps and graphs, developing booklets, participating in 
debates, etc. These exploratory activities are intended to immerse them in 
the topic. 


Part 3 Culminating Activities 


The third category of activities allow the students to not only demonstrate 
what they have learned to this point in the unit but provide opportunities 
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for them to transfer their learning into real life situations. The question is, 
“what are they going to do with what they have learned?” The answer 
should not only be “continue learning new materials” but should include 
opportunities for students to put info practice that which they have 
learned. For example, if a unit has dealt with their own local community 
students need to make a commitment to being good members of the 
community. At various levels they might express that in different ways, 
@.g., community clean-up, providing support to people challenged in a 
variety of ways, or suggesting ways to different people and organizations 
in the community in which they might be able to be involved in creating a 
positive environment within the community. 


MODEL B The Four Phases of Learning 
{based on Harro VanBrummelen, 1988, and using the theme: Trees/Forestry/ 
The Tropical Rainforest) 


Phase 1 Setting the Stage/Preparing 


At this stage is important to develop activities that will tap your students’ 
prior knowledge as well as creating curiosity, excitement, and anticipation 
for learning about the theme. 


Suggested activities: 


¢ Read The Great Kapok Tree by Lynne Cherry. Open discussion about 
what is going on in the tropical rainforests in south America and Asia. 
See information on their destruction in Trees For Tomorrow by Lynne 
Patchett 


* Prepare a "Giving Tree” for the bulletin board. Read The Giving Tree 
by Shel Silverstein and have children tell what the tree in the book 
gave up and brainstorm other things that come from trees. Encourage 
children to draw or bring pictures of things made from trees and add 
to the bulletin board. Set up a snowcase area in the classroom where 
children can bring real objects made from wood. 


* Create excitement by telling of plans to - visit a tree farm, plant trees 
in the school ground, make paper out of recycled scraps of paper. 


Phase 2 Disclosure (Presenting precise and well-organized activities) 


At this stage it is important to keep in mind the learning outcomes 
or objectives you have set for this unit. Although this is the time that 
conceptual knowledge will be learned, there is still a variety of ways 

_ knowledge can be presented that will be stimulating. Class discussions, 
audiovisual presentations, finding answers to questions and debating 
issues and focused reading. Literature opens many opportunities to 
reflect, think critically and weigh the beliefs and values of others against a 
Christian world view. 
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Some suggested Literary Strategies to develop critical thinking: 


e Brainstorm and Categorize For a detailed explanation, 
. ; . . . see SCSBC Language Arts 
With the help of four people recording brainstormed information from the — Handbook, 1995. p. 560. 


class, have main ideas on individual cards. Prepare the blackbcard with 
strips of tape and redistribute all the fact cards to the whole class. 


Have children share their fact and the teacher will begin by putting them 
into categories. By encouraging the class fo think what the categories 
could be, they will soon be able to place their own fact in the correct 
category. 


Use this strategy early in the study to get thinking started. The topic can be 
anything that fits naturally into categories. 


e.g. Tree Unit 


* types of trees ° uses of trees « the major issues 


¢ Clustering from the text See SCSBC Language Arts 
3 i Handbook, 1995. p. 565. 
When students have exhausted their own ideas the teacher reads from 


the text and calls for ideas they have heard. These can be added to the 
categories from the previous activity. This strategy can also be used on its 
own to expose students to new information 


Phase 3 Reformulation (Practising or reinforcing) 


This is the phase of learning when children will have the opportunity to 
work more independently. Activities should be planned that will help to 
reinforce concepts and skills previously taught. This is a time to follow up 
with interpretation and inferencing questions to challenge those who 
have a good grasp of the essential knowledge; and a time to allow 
practice of simple application, and manipulation for others. 


It is the time to allow some time for independent centre activities. These 
should be prepared wellin advance and children should have been 
given guidelines and expectations for independent work. 

E.g. Centre Activity 

e Read The Cedar written by Buuyaaw and illustrated by Arlene Golson 


¢ Name some of the animals that are offen represented and carved 
into a totem pole 


e Find other examples of Haida Art and make a drawing Haida style. 
Use only the traditional colours of red, black, and white. 
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Phase 4 Transcendence (Going Beyond, Responding) 


This phase is one of the most important parts of teaching Christianly 

and opportunities should be given to students so they can exercise their 
talents and knowledge by responding in obedience to the task of being 
healers of God’s world and stewards of His creation. After reflecting on the 
experiences and knowledge they have acquired, opportunities to commit 
themselves fo action can be suggested and encouraged. 


For example: 


e After considering the issues in forestry and the need to be more 
responsible in clearcutting, the students could look into how they can 
promote recycling at school and at home. 


* Making paper in class from recycled paper scraps will be fun as well 
as impressing on the students what could be done on the larger scale. 


Step 6 Incorporate Assessment and Evaluation Activities 


It is crucial that assessment and evaluation “evaluate what is valued.” 
Assessment and evaluation of student learning should reflect a biblical worldview 
and the vision of the school. The strategies used should 


¢ Affirm, nurture and support each student's individual growth and take into ~ 
account individual learning style; € 


¢ Reflect a student's individual progress in terms of the goals and objectives 
of the curriculum and not merely in comparison to the progress other 
students are making; 


e Use well established broad standards in all areas of the curriculum of a 
school: 


e Align with the goals of the school’s total curriculum: 


* Be part of a continuous learning cycle and direct teacher planning to 
meet the needs of the class and individual students; 


¢« Reflect the development of the whole student: spiritual, aesthetic, 
intellectual, social, emotional and physical: 


* Occurin a variety of contexts using different methods and tools; 


e Invite students to become life-long learners and participate in their own 
evaluation; 


e Enhance student learning, growth and development; 


¢ Involve collaborative discussions among teachers, students and parenis. 
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Step 7 Review the Unit Plan and Reflect on the Process 


Sample Questions 


Do the activities in your unit enable students to explore and experience 
what it means to be disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ? Have you 
incorporated one or more of the elements of discipleship, biblical 
principles/or values2 


Are there opportunities for students to be involved in service to others and 
to God's world? Which activities give students opportunities to love and 
care for God's creation? Are there activities which invite students to bring 
restoration to broken situations or relationships? 


Are there opportunities for children to express their dependency on and 
commitment to God? How will you model your own sense of wonder and 
awe so that the students may develop a sense of awe at the majesty of 
God? 


Are there opportunities for students to use and develop a variety of 
learning styles? Do learning activities recognize that students have 
different strengths and needs? 


Do the activities present students with different modes of knowing 
(multiple intelligences) 2 


Are there opportunities for students to demonstrate their learning in a 
variety of ways? 


Have you used the “learning cycle” or “phases of learning" to arrange 
activities? 


Have you provided opportunities for students to make choices and to 
demonstrate accountability 2 


Do your units provide opportunities for learning and practising intellectual 
and social skills such as working independently, being responsible, working 
together, learning about maps? 


Do the learning activities encourage the use and the development of the 
following dimensions: spiritual, aesthetic, social, intellectual, emotional, 
physical and social responsibility? 


Have you made a list of the resources that were valuable in teaching the 
unit? 
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Unit Reflections 
As the unit is being taught. reflect on what is happening. 
Teacher's Name: Date: 


Theme/Issue/Unit: 


Highlights: 


Parts to Re-evaluate: 


Student Responses: 
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Handouts for Process I unit Planning - Step-by-Step 


CONSIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


Why is this theme, topic, event, issue, or problem important? What needs/issues do we face 
in our community, Country, or world today? What questions/concerns do our students have? 
What kind of life are we called to live2 


BRAINSTORM IDEAS 


Engage in an open-ended process to generate ideas. Brainstorm individually first, then share 


ideas with others. Then, in your group, freely suggest additional ideas 
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IDENTIFY AN EMERGING THEME AND SHAPE GUIDING 
QUESTIONS 


Review notes for significance and brainstorming for ideas that can serve as a theme to focus 
and guide the unit. Shape 4 or 5 key questions to guide teaching and learning. 


DEEPEN WORLDVIEW 


What biblical values and principles apply to the topic, theme, issue, or subject we are 
studying? Deliberately explore the topic in terms of the questions of one of the worldview 
models. 
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CREATE LEARNING OUTCOMES 


Learning outcomes provide a focus for what you hope students will value, and what they 
should know and be able to do. 


VALUE - 
(know why...) 


{purpose} 


KNOW - 
(know that ...} 
(content) 


BE ABLE TO DO - 
(know how io ...) 
(ability /skill) 


GENERATE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Develop learning activities that engage students in learning. What will students be doing to 
examine the theme, explore the topic, learn the skills, delve into the issue? Use a pattern 
such as the learning cycle or the four phases of learning to organize the learning activities. 
Incorporate a balance of individual, collaborative, and whole-class activities. Consider 
different learning styles, encourage students to use multiple intelligences. 
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INCORPORATE ASSESSMENT STRATEGIES 


Design assessment and evaluation strategies that affirm, challenge, and support each 
student. Use the guiding questions and learning outcomes to develop avenues to assess 
student learning. 


IDENTIFY RESOURCES 


Compile a list of learning resources: print, video, software, CD-ROM, internet, school-based, 
outside-of-school, resource people, etc. Identify both teacher and/or student resources. 
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Process Il Unit Planning - Backwards Design 


Introduction 


Backward design is an approach to curriculum design, at the unit and lesson 
level, that begins with the end-in-mind. For Christian educators the end-in- 

mind holds in tension the task to equip young people for competent and 
knowledgeable discipleship of Christ in the world and the task of unfolding 

key concepts, processes and skills that reside at the heart of an area of study. 
Beginning with the end-in-mind prompts us to ask a number of questions such as: 


« What in this lesson or unit is integral to the kind of life God calls us to live? 


* What are the key ideas that reside at the heart of the discipline to which 
this lesson or unit belongs2 


« What are likely misconceptions or faulty understandings that students may 
bring to this study? 


¢ What in this lesson or unit is potentially engaging for students? 


The Enduring Understandings 


Beginning with the end-in-mind requires that teachers are very clear about what 
they want students to understand and remember long after they have forgotten 
the more peripheral information. The curriculum designer should be able to 
state this key understanding specifically and concisely. It is not enough to say 
that you want students to understand how to recycle food wastes, for instance. 
You have to articulate exactly what you want them to understand about this 
process. For example, a key understanding about recycling food wastes might 
be stated something like this: “As God-appointed earthkeepers, we need to 
exercise restraint in our use of earth's resources and learn to cooperate with 
created processes to coniribute to the sustainability of life on earth. Recycling 
our non dairy and non meat food scraps using vermicomposting is a concrete 
act of discipleship that cooperates with God-created processes thereby creating 
valuable nutrients to return to the soil.” This is perhaps the most demanding part 
of the backward design process. However, once done, the direction of the unit 
becomes very clear. 


Essential Questions 


The next step in the backward design process is to craft questions that direct the 
unit and that entice students on a journey to uncover the key understanding. 
Key understandings require “uncoverage" not telling. Understanding is ‘built’ 

as students search and discover. Essential questions that help unfold the 
understanding stated above could include: What is ‘waste’? Where is away? 
What is the cost of ‘throwing away'? What does the way we handle food waste 
have to do with being a disciple of Jesus? 
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Based on the work 
of Grant Wiggins 


and Jay McTighe 
in Understanding by Design 
(1998) Alexandria, VA: ASCL 
and on the Expanded 2nd 
Edition (2005). 


“_.. the “twin sins” of typicc 
instructional design in schoc 
[are] activity-focused teach 
ing and coverage-focused 
teaching. Neither. . .provide 
an adequate answer to the 
key questions at the heart 
of effective learning: What is 
important here? What is the 
point? How will this experi- 
ence enable me as a learne 
to meet my obligations? ... 
in both cases ... there are 
no explicit big ideas guidinc 
the teaching and no plan fo 
ensuring the learning.” 


McTighe and Wigg 
{2005) pg 
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What’s the point? 
What's the big idea here? 


What does this help us better 
jnderstand or be able fo do? 


To what does this relate? 


Why should we learn this? 
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Evidence of Understanding 


The third step of the backward design process asks what would constitute 
evidence that students are coming to understand the key ideas? How could 
students demonstrate their growing understanding? This is the assessment 
question, asked nearer the beginning of the unit design process than the end - 
hence the term 'backward design’. Major demonstrations of learning in the food 
waste recycling unit might include such products as a food waste audit, a written 
or verbal guided tour of the soil from a worm's perspective, teaching someone 
else how to set up and maintain a worm bin, or a student-designed interpretation 
of the connection between obedience to God and the health of the ‘land’. 
After deciding on the major avenues for demonstration of understanding, 
consider the type of assessment avenues that would be useful for both teacher 
and student along the way. These might include observation, quizzes, interviews, 
prompts, and student self-assessment using a rubric. 


Need to Know and Be Able to Do 


After deciding on the focus of the unit and the opportunities students will have to 
demonstrate understanding, it is time to ask what students will need to know and 
be able to do as they journey toward understanding. After identifying the need 
to know and do, the curriculum designer asks: What of this do they already know? 
What will require review? What will | need to teach along the way? 


Teaching and Learning Activities 


The final design step is to consider how teaching and learning activities might 
unfold foward the desired understanding. !f the designer has done the previous 
work well, this step flows with an inner logic from the beginning to the end of the 
unit. 


Assessing the Design 


Before teaching the unit, it helpful to assess the design from a student's 
perspective. Wiggins and McTighe offer a set of questions that form the acronym 
WHERE. 
W - where 
* How will | know where this unit is going and why the things ! am asked to 
do are imporiant? 
H—- hook 
e« What will engage me in a manner that points toward big ideas, essential 
questions and performance tasks? 
E- experience, explore, equip 
¢ How willl experience these ideas/issues as real and important? 
e How can| explore the big ideas? 
* How can | get the instruction | need to be successful in my journey toward 
demonstrating my understanding? 
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C R - rehearse, reflect, rethink, revise, refine 
¢ Willl have opportunities to refine my work based on feedback and self- 
assessment? 
E - exhibit, self-evaluate 
* How will | demonstrate my understanding and how will my work be 
assessed? 


Process Il Unit Planning - Backwards Design Outline 


STAGE ONE - IDENTIFYING KEY UNDERSTANDINGS 
Templates for the backward 


design process can be four: 


e State key understandings specifically ana concisely in Understanding by Design 
, ; : 7 ‘i in the Ex ded 2nd 
¢ Craft questions that will guide students in uncovering the key aoe Dis eca a rat 
understandings beginning of the article. 


STAGE TWO - DECIDE HOW STUDENTS COULD DEMONSTRATE LEARNING 


e Performance task or projects 
*e Quizzes, tests, academic prompts, observation 


e Student self-assessment 


STAGE THREE — PLANNING TEACHING AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


e Identify what students will need to know and be able to co in this unit 


e Design a flow of teaching learning activities that will enable students 
to successfully uncover the key understandings and demonstrate their 
learning 


STAGE FOUR — ASSESS THE UNIT DESIGN 


e Will ihe student know where the unit is going and why that destination is 
important? 


e¢ Does the unit have the potential of engaging students’ interest? 


¢ Does the design give students opportunities to explore, experience, and 
receive instruction? 


« Where will students have the opportunity to refine and revise their work 
based on feedback and self-assessment using published criteria? 


« Will assessment tools allow each student to demonstrate learning? 
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On Big Ideas and Goal Clarity 


fen can never cover all of the facts and skills on a given topic, given time 
restrictions and content overload. However, they can focus on a smaller set 
of big ideas and core tasks in the discipline by framing work around essential 
questions and appropriate performance assessment.” (p. 65) 


“Given that every topic typically encompasses more content that we can 
reasonably address, we are obliged to make deliberate choices and set explicit 
priorities. Having chosen what to teach (and what not to), we have to help 
learners see the priorities within what we ask them fo learn. Our designs should 
clearly signal these priorities so that all learners will be able to answer these 
questions: What is most important here? How do the pieces connect? What 
should | pay attention to? What are the (few) bottom-line priorities?" (p. 66} 


“...abigidea...has to have pedagogical power. It must enable the learner 


to make sense of what has come before; and, most notable, be helpful in making 


new, unfamiliar ideas seem familiar. Thus, a big idea is not just another fact or 
vague absiraction but a conceptual tool for sharpening thinking, connecting 
discrepant pieces of knowledge, and equipping learners for transferable 
applications." (p. 70} 


‘The challenge of designing teaching and learning for understanding is 
ironically ... dependent on once again seeing like a child, so that the big ideas 
and their value is not at all obvious... . Attending carefully to likely student 
misunderstanding becomes more central to the design process because the big 
ideas cannot be grasped through telling and reading alone and are likely to be 
misunderstood when first encountered. ... Big ideas are not like definitions that 
can be learned and filed away mentally, to be used straightforwardly.” (p. 76) 


*",,. converting our goals and content standards into questions is so crucial. We 
signal to the students not only what the big ideas are, but also that their job as 
lifelong learners is to keep inquiring into their meaning and valve forever. Naive 


thinking develops into more sophisticated thinking through provocative questions 
and performance challenges by which ideas are tested, confirmed, and refined: 


and through the use of content as a means of inquiry.” (p. 77) 


‘In skill-focused course of study, look for big ideas in the value of the skill -— what 
the skill helps you do more effectively and efficiently, underlying concepts (e.g., 
“persuasion” when teaching the skills of persuasive writing or debate), issues of 
strategy — effective tactics, including when to use a skill, and why the skill works 
- the theories underlying the skill, so that greater transfer can happen.” (p. 77) 
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“A big idea can be a helpfu 


Concept (adaptation, 
perspective) 


Theme (‘coming of age 
Ongoing debate and 


point of view (nature 
versus nurture) 


Paradox (freedom musi 
have limits) 
Theory (Manifest Destin 


Underlying assumption: 
(markets are rational) 


Recurring questions (‘Is 
that fair?’) 


Understanding or 
principle (form follows 
function)” 

(Pp. 7 
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Wiggins. 
Understanding by design, 

U nderstanding . . . involves meeting a challenge for thought. We encounter — xPanded 2nd Ealition (2005 

a mental problem, an experience with a puzzling or no meaning. We use 

judgment to draw upon our repertoire of skill and knowledge to solve it... . Doing 

something correctly, therefore, is not, by itself, evidence of understanding. It 

might have been an accident or done by rote. To understand is to have done 

it in the right way, often reflected in being able to explain why a particular skill, 

approach, or body of knowledge is or is not appropriate in a particular situation.” 


(p. 39) 


“To know which fact to use when requires more than another fact. If requires 
understanding — insight into essentials, purpose, audience, strategy, and tactics. ; 

‘ , ; : ‘ ; deat “The Expert Blind Spot 
Drill and direct instruction can develop discrete skills and facts into automaticity —_centuses teaching with 


(knowing “by heart"), but they cannot make us fruly able.... learning.” 
McTighe (2005) p. 


Understanding is about transfer, in other words. To be truly able requires the ability 
to transfer what we have learned to new and sometimes confusing settings. The 


ability to transfer our knowledge and skill effectively involves the capacity to “The human understanding . 
: . - . . . when it has once adopted c 

take what we know and use it creatively, flexibly, fluently, in different settings or opinion diawsall things se 
problems, on our own. (p. 40} to support and agree with it. 
Francis Bacon 

[Transfer] is an essential ability because teachers can only help students learn a quoted on p. 53- 


relatively small number of ideas, examples, facts, and skills in the entire field of 
study; so we need to help them transfer their inherently limited learning to many 
other settings, issues, and problems.” [p. 40) 


“An education or understanding asks us to more closely examine prior knowledge 
and the assumptions by which we claim something to be knowledge... . 

Why is that so? Why do we think that? What justifies such a view? What's the 
evidence? What's the argument? What is being assumed?" (p. 44) 


“... we as educaiors fail to understand understanding when we think that 
coverage works. What we call the Expert Blind Spot is hard at work, causing us 

to confuse what we (or textbook authors} talk about with the active meaning- 
making required by the learner to grasp and use meaning. This habitual response 
by so many of us amounts to saying, “If | cover it clearly, they will ‘get it? and be 
able to call upon it in the future. The more | cover, therefore, the more they will 
learn, and the better they'll do on the tests."” [{p. 45) 


“Many students, even the best and most advanced, can seem to understand 
their work .. . only to later reveal significant misunderstanding of what they 
“learned: when follow-up questions to probe for understanding are asked 

or application of iearning is required. Indeed, it is not only our view but also 
the view of cognitive researchers that ferreting out student conceptions and 
misconceptions and being mindful of them when designing learning is key to 
better resulis.” {p. 51-52) 
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On Essential Questions Excerpts from Jay 
McTighe and Gran 


Wiggins. 

Understanding by design, 

hese are questions that are not answerable with finality in a brief sentence PAP SIGEO SNC RIOR EONS) 
— and that’s the point. Their aim is to simulate thought, to provoke inquiry, 

and to spark more questions — including thoughtful student questions — not just 

pat answers. They are broad, full of transfer possibilities. The exploration of such 

questions enables us to uncover the real riches of a topic otherwise obscured 

by glib pronouncements in texts or routine teacher-talk. We need to go beyond 

questions answerable by unit facts to questions that burst through the boundaries 

of the topic. Deep and transferable understandings depend upon framing work 


around such questions.” (p. 106) 


What makes a question essential? “One meaning involves important questions 
that recur throughout all our lives. ... What is justice? ... How far should 

we tamper with our own biology and chemistry? ... A second connotation 

for essential refers to core ideas and inquiries within a discipline. ... They are 
historically important and very much alive in the field. ... “Is any history capable 
of escaping the social and personal history of its writers?" .. . A third connotation 
for the term essential refers to what is needed for learning core content.... 

we can consider a questions essential if it helps student effectively inquire and 
make sense of important but complicated ideas, knowledge, and know-how 
...In what ways does light act like a wave? ... A fourth meaning for the term 
essential refers to questions that will most likely engage a specific and diverse set 
of learners.” (fp. 108-109) 


“No question is inherently essential (or trivial, complex, or important). It all comes 
down to purpose, aucience, and impact: What do you as a teacher-designer 
intend to have students do with the questions? ... The essentialness of the 
question depends upon why we pose it, how we intend students to tackle it, 
and what we expect for learning activities and assessments as a result. Do we 
envision an open exploration, including debate, around ‘open" issues, or do we 
plan to simply lead the students to a prescribed answere Do we hope that our 
questions will spark students to raise their own questions about the text, or do we 
expect a conventional interpretation? Do we intend that students confront a 
common misconception and try to “unpack” the fallacies¢ Is our question meant 
to stay alive after the unit is over and to recur, or do we expect the question to 
be settled by unit’s end?” (p. 110) 


“We accomplish little if the questions seem to invite exploration and argument 
but the discussion and follow-up work inhibit them. ... If questions elicit thoughtful 
and varied student responses that will ultimately have no effect on the direction 
of the class or the design of the work, they are merely rhetorical questions, 
despite their seemingly open-ended form.” (p. 112) 


“.,. big ideas - hence important questions — underlie all skill mastery, and 
considering such questions is key to fluent and flexible performance. .. . For any 
sports that involve swinging with long-handled objects, such as baseball, golf, 
and tennis, key concepts include power, torque, and control. Thus, we might 
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frame a question for exploring these ideas, such as "How does torque affect y 
power?” We could pose the questions “How can you hit with greatest power WJ 
without losing control?" .... A third question relates to context: “When should we 

swing softly?” (p. 113) 


"... intent is everything ... questions in skill areas are essential only when asked 
in a context of genuine performance challenges, where ongoing judgments 
are required. Skills are means, not ends; the aim is fluent, flexible, and effective 
performance. That requires the ability to make wise choices from our repertoire, 
in context: understanding which skill to use when, how, and why, when 
confronted with complex performance challenges.” (p. 113) 


com 
~~ 
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e e 66 e 9 
Experiencing the “Grace of Great Things Excerpts from Park 
Palmer, chapter 4 of Th 
courage to teach: exploring 
the inner landscape of a 
. nom teacher's life. San Franciscc 
E the objectivist myth, iruth flows from the top to the bottom, from experts who CA: Jossey-Bass. 


are qualified to know truth (including some who claim that truth is an illusion) 
to amateurs who are qualified only to receive truth. In this myth, truth is a set of 
propositions about objects; education is a system for delivering those propositions 
to students; and an educated person is one who can remember and repeat the 
experts’ propositions. The image is hierarchical, linear, and compulsive-hygienic, 
as if truth came down an antiseptic conveyer belt to be deposited as pure 
product at the end. 


There are two problems with this myth: it falsely portrays how we know, and it 
has profoundly deformed the way we educate. | know a thousand classrooms 
where the relationship of teacher, students, and subject look exactly like that 
image. But | know of no field — from astronomy to literature to political science to 
theology - where the continuing quest to know truth even vaguely resembles this 
mythical objectivism. 


The community of truth represents knowing quite differently. In the community 
of truth, asin real life, there are no pristine objects of knowledge and no ultimate 
authorities. In the community of truth, as in real life, truth does not reside primarily 
in propositions, and education is more than delivering propositions about objects 
to passive auditors. In the community of truth, knowing and teaching and 
learning look less like General Motors and more like a town meeting, less like a 
bureaucracy and more like bedlam.” (101) 


“At the center of this communal circle, there is always a subject — as contrast 
with the object at the top of the objectivist ladder. This distinction is crucial to 
knowing, teaching, and learning: a subject is available for relationship; and 
object is not. When we know the other as a subject, we do not merely hold it at 
arm's length. We know it in and through relationship . . . 


This relationship begins when we allow the subject to occupy the center of our 
attention .. . in objectivism, the objects of knowing are so far beyond our reach 
that the expert is the only party with whom we can connect. 


in the community of truth, the connective core of all our relationships is the 
significant subject itself — not intimacy, not civility, not the experts, but the power 
of the living subject.” (102-103) 


“The community of truth is an image that can carry the educational mission 
because it embraces an essential fact: the reality we belong to, the reality we 
long to know, extends far beyond human beings interacting with one another. 

In the community of truth, we interact with nonhuman forms of being that are 

as important and powerful as the human and sometimes more so. This is a 
community held together not only by our personal powers of thought and feeling 
but also by the power of "the grace of great things. 
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By great things, | mean the subjects around which the circle of seekers has 
gathered — not the disciplines that study these subjects, not the texts that talk 
about them, not the theories that explain them, but the things themselves. 


| mean the genes and ecosystems of biology, the symbols and referents of 
philosophy and theology, the archetypes of betrayal and forgiveness and loving 
and loss that are the stuff of literature. | mean the artifacts and lineages of 
anthropology, the materials of engineering with their limits and potentials, the 
logic of systems in management, the shapes and colors of music and art, the 
novelties and patterns of history, the elusive idea of justice under law. 


Great things such as these are the vital nexus of community in education. It is 
in the act of gathering around them and trying to understand them... that we 
become who we are as knowers, teachers, and learners." (106 —- 107} 


“When the great things disappear [from our view], when they lose their 
gravitational pull on our lives, we fall out of the communal orbit into the black 
hole of posturing, narcissism, and arrogance. 


How co the great things disappear? They dim, if they do not disappear 

altogether, when the image of community that forms (or deforms} education has 

more to do with intimacy, majority rule, or marketing than with knowing, teaching, 

and learning. But there is a deeper threat to great things: they are killed off by 

an intellectual arrogance that tries to reduce them to nothing more than the — 
machinations of our minds. J 


The great things disappear in the face of both absolutism and relativism. With 
absolutism, we claim to know precisely the nature of great things, so there is no 
need to continue in dialogue with them — or with each other. The experts possess 
the facts, and all that remains is for them to transmit those facts to those who do 
not know. With relativism, we claim that knowledge depends wholly on where 
one stands, so we cannot know anything with any certainty beyond our personal 
point of view. Once again, there is no need to continue in dialogue with great 
things or with each other: one truth for you, another for me, and never mind the 
difference. 


Of course, the great things do not disappear in reality — they only disappear 
from our view. The great things themseives survive all the assaults of human 
arrogance, for they are the irreducible elements of life itself and of the life of 

the mind. The question is, will we abandon the arrogance that claims either to 
know the world perfectly or to invent the world at will? Will we acknowledge the 
independent reality of the great things and their power to work on our lives?" 
(109) 
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Collaborative Peer Review of Units 


hristian teachers who desire io help young people learn more about 

God and his world are always on a journey to improve their practice. We 
constantly seek greater insight into God's world and into how young people 
learn. We have a heartfelt desire to invite our students to respond to God with 
awe and gratitude that leads to faithful service in all of their relationships. Good 
talk about good teaching is an important facet of our journey. 


Collaborative peer review of our units is one way to improve our practice. The 
primary purpose of this process is to provide feedback to unit designers for the 
purpose of improving their units. There are other benefits to the process as well. 
The process can create or strengthen a culture of collegiality. If made visible, it 
can serve as a powerful model of ongoing learning for our students. 


This process follows the logic of ‘backward design’ as described by Grants 
Wiggins and Jay McTighe in Understanding by Design. 


To help insure a productive peer review process if is important to consider the 
following: 


e The designer chooses the review team. The review team must consist of 
colleagues with whom the designer has developed trust and confidence. 


e¢ The basis of the review is the designer's intent. The aim is to assist the designer 
in improving their design, not replace it with the reviewers’ ideas. 


e The reviewers are to serve as friendly, honest consultants fo the designer. They 
are to provide feedback that is highly specific, directly revealing or highly 
descriptive, offered in terms of specific design standard. They are to cite 
evidence that talks about what the product does or does not do. It is not 
their purpose to offer a judgement. (“I had a question about..." rather than 
“Your performance task does not focus on the key understanding.” Or “We 
weren't sure about your essential questions, can you explain how you see 
them as useful in directing the unit towards the key understanding?” rather 
than “Your essential questions don’t relate to the key understanding.”) 


e The process requires a skilled facilitator that can set boundaries and keep the 
process on track. It is especially important for the facilitator to encourage the 
unit designer to listen carefully and not respond defensively. 


A suggesied protocol for a peer review meeting includes the following: 


1. A facilitator convenes a meeting with the group, establishes ground rules 
and sets a specific time frame for the process (sharing by designer, writing of 
initial feedback, sharing of feedback by reviewers, designer asks clarifying 
questions and summarizes what she/he heard). 
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2. Unit designer summarizes the unit design, specifying what he/she wants 
students to understand and how the unit will unfold. 


3. The facilitator paraphrases what the designer has told the review group and 
asks designer if the paraphrase is accurate. 


4, The reviewers ask the designer clarifying questions. The designer provides 
clarification but does not defend their unit. 


5. The reviewers write their initial feedback, noting elements of the design they 
affirm and identifying concerns which they phrase in question or conditional 
form. 


6. The reviewers share their feedback with the designer — again in question or 
conditional form. The designer listens and takes notes, but does not defend 
the unit design. 


7. The designer asks clarifying questions and thinks out loud about possible 
implications of the peer review. 


8. Debrief the review process to discuss how the session went and how to 
improve the process in the future. 
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Design Standards 


Following is a suggested list of design standaras in the form of questions that the 
peer reviewers can use to provide feedback to the designer. lt would be helpful 
if the designer provided the reviewers with a written outline of the unit, including 
the key understanding and essential questions, plans to gather evidence of 
understanding, and an outline of feaching/learning activities. 


Key Understanding and Essential Questions 


1. Is there a clearly identified key understanding for this unit? 


2. Is the identified key understanding truly worth the effort? If the length of the 
syllabus or program were cut in half, would you still want students to explore 
the understanding in some depth? 


3. Is the understanding unlikely to be fully understood by studying it once? 


4. Is the understanding key to understanding other important ideas? 


5. Does the understanding involve the kind of problems, challenges, and work to 
which Jesus’ disciples are called? 


6. Do the questions uncover provocative aspects of the topic and guide further 
inquiry into the unit's big ideas? 


7, Can these questions be fruitfully asked and explored again and again? 


8. Do the questions stimulate other important questions? 


9. Do the questions have the potential of engaging students in answering them? 
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Evidence of Understanding 


1. 


Do the assessment strategies have the potential of providing valid and 
reliable measures of student understanding? 


Do the assessment strategies have the potential of providing sufficient and 
varied information about each student's understanding? 


Can the performance task be performed well only by those students who 
have the desired understanding, not just some other performance skill? 


Does the task ask students to thoughtfully apply their understanding rather 
than recalling facts or plugging in a formula? 


Does the task represent the kind of challenges adults face in the world 
beyond the classroom? 


Does the task represent the kind of work Jesus’ disciples are called to do in 
the world? 


Does the task call for a tangible product or performance geared to a specific 
audience? 


Teaching/Learning Activities 


If you were the student: 


1. 


2: 


3. 


Would you know where the unit was heading? Could you articulate what is 
most important in the unit and why? 


Would you know what is required of you? 


Could you see the purpose of the work you are being asked to do? 
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A. 


ls it clear how you will be assessed and how your performance will be 
judged? 


Would the flow of the unit be obvious? 


Can you see opportunities to become equipped for the required 
performance? 


Will you have opportunities fo self-evaluate and use feedback from others to 
revise your work? 


Would this unit engage you? 
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Content in a Thriving Classroom 


C hoose one of your units, preferably one that you think might need 
improvement and evaluate the content of the unit against the following 
principles. In the center column explain how and to what extent the content 
of your unit reflects the principle identified (use specific examples). In the third 
column, suggest improvements that you would like to make to your unit to reflect 
the principles more closely. 


How the content of my unit Ways | might improve my unit 
reflects this principle to reflect the principle more 
closely 


Grows out of and promotes 
understanding of a biblical 
worldview 


Inspires gratitude and awe for 
the works of God's hands 


Involves the kinds of problems, 
challenges, and work that 
Jesus calls his disciples to do 


ls relevant to students; seems 
personal, familiar, connected 
to the world they know 


Helps students understand 
themselves and their lives more 


fully now, and will continue to fd 
Is authentic, offering ‘real’ 

history or science or art, not just 

exercises about the subject 


do so as they grow up 

Can be used immediately for 
something that matters to the 
students 


Values student thinking 


Makes students more powerful 
in the present as well as in the 
future 


we 
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Integrative Curriculum Ds 
Curriculum Plannir 
SCSBC, 1998 


RATIONALE 
Religious Perspective: Christ-centred 


All things hoid together in Jesus Christ. He is the Creator and the re-Creator. When 
people sinned and destroyed their understanding of the unity of creation, Christ 
was promised as the One who would right what people had wronged. Unless 
Jesus Christ is recognized as the One in whom creation finds its unity, it will be 
difficult for people to grasp the full integrative nature of creation. How people 
respond to creation, therefore, also becomes an important component of the 
school’s curriculum. Students experience the brokenness of creation. They must 
be helped to recognize such brokenness as a result of sin. People, as well as alll 
other parts of creation, continue to suffer from abuse and brokenness. But sin 

is not the end of the matter. Students need to learn about Christ’s redemptive 
work as it applies to all of creation. They need to know that He invites them to 
participate in bringing healing into the brokenness experienced by the world and 
its people. God allows people the privilege of being ambassadors of the Kingdom 
that Christ is busy establishing and which will fully aopear as He returns. Students 
need to experience the hope that Christ gives now and also be led to look 
forward to the great day when all pain, tears, sorrows, and hurt will disappear. 


QUESTION: how will the curriculum reveal religious commitments? 


Creation 


The creation belongs to God. He allows people to explore its intricacies, rejoicing 
in their discoveries with a thankful heart for God's majesty, and appreciating His 
almighty power as revealed in the universe. The more we discover, the more we 
are amazed at the ways creation is so intimately interconnected. If creation is 
taken apart for examination, there is a tendency to look for meaning in “natural 
law” or in the observer rather than in God. lsolating parts of creation from other 
parts leads to a fragmented understanding of God's world. God is no longer 
needed if natural law provides the meaning of creation. When we study creation 
we need to emphasize its wholeness and integrity. In-depth studies of major 
components of the universe will help students come to understand that God's 
world exists as an integral whole. 


QUESTION: in what ways will curriculum celebrate and recognize the unity 
and diversity of God's creation? 


Person-in-Community 


To be human is not limited to reason, feelings, morals, or economics. Integrative 
curriculum addresses the person as a whole being: physical, social, emotional, 
spiritual, intellectual, and aesthetical. The variety of activities included take 

into account the varied learning styles present in students and allows them the 
opportunity to exercise and develop their unique abilities. A variety of activities 
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allows students the opportunity to demonstrate a variety of ways of knowing. on 
Language is one way in which this knowledge is communicated. Therefore, the 
study of language can be embedded in the study of meaningful segments of 
God's universe as this is reflected in the integrated units that are chosen for study. 
Students can explore significant uses of language in the context of integrated 
units as teachers help them develop their skills. 


God has created people to find meaning in the experiences of life, to understand 
how things relate to each other, and to explore how the various parts interrelate 
to the whole of creation. Learning occurs through active response to what God 
has created, relating new experiences to prior knowledge, incorporating new 
perceptions into a personal framework, and making sense of new experiences. 


QUESTION: how can our curriculum encourage the development of the 
whole person? how do we enable students to become interdependent 
learners? 


Knowledge 


Everyday knowledge consists of things, animals, plants, persons, acts, and events 

in their relationships. This type of knowledge is the foundation for abstraction, for 

studying the detail of the structure of creation. To know is to be able to place 

detail into the context of the way God created the universe. It is to be able to see 
interconnections within creation. Gaining such knowledge is like a growing fabric ( a 
within the person. It is gained by living in the creation: believing, reflecting, and esl 
doing what God has created us to do. 


QUESTION: how can a curriculum include different ways of coming to 
know and encourage the development of the whole person? 


Learning 


God has created us so that we long to find meaning in the experiences of life, 

to understand how things relate to each other, and how all things are created 

to exist in harmonious relationship within the fundamental unity of creation. We 
learn as we actively respond to what God has created, relating new experiences 
to prior knowledge, incorporating new perceptions into a personal framework 
which “makes sense" of what we come to know. When our framework accurately 
reflects reality as God has created it our understanding and insight grows. 
Personal and communal learning grows as we respond to the meaning God 

has created. Integrative curriculum begins with the whole person and the whole 
creation rather than a specialized discipline. Yet, integrative curriculum doesn't 
bring about unified understanding. Rather, it encourages teachers and students 
to begin with experiences, events, actions, and stories and thoroughly examine 
them in depth. 


QUESTION: how can the curriculum enable students to become f 
interdependent learners? a, 
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CHOOSING A UNIT TOPIC 


Various factors need to be considered in choosing a theme for an integrative 
unit. A major consideration must be that schools help enculture children, i.e., 
they need to help children explore and experience their place and task, their 
responsibility, in this world as they continue to deepen their understanding. Ask 
questions such as: 


* how does this unit help students become aware of their place in this 
world? 

* how does the unit help students become familiar with their heritage and 
traditions, the story of the people of which they are a part? 

* how does the unit help students explore and experience discipleship?” 


Sometimes a unit might be developed that meets a temporary interest of 
students and teacher (e.g. a unit on teddy bears at the primary grade level) but 
the teacher must always try to place such a unit in the context of the rationale 
described above. 


Unit topics need to reflect: 


* the vision and goals of the school 
* the context in which the students live: 
- district curriculum guides 
- government requirements 
- aschool's curriculum plan 
- geographical location of the school/student body 
- social issues that are relevant to students 
- opportunity for students to make connections with the world outside of 
the school 
* the culture and traditions of which the students is a part 
¢« developmental levels and interest of students 
* expertise of the teacher and the availability of curriculum materials 
* resources available locally. 


Advantage 


One of the greatest advantages of integrative curriculum is the opportunity 

it gives teachers to integrate learning among various subjects. These 
interconnections shape what we teach in our own classes, more closely illustrates 
the way creation is structured, and more closely resembles life outside of the 
classroom where the subjects we teach are not found in isolation, but rather are 
constantly interacting with and overlapping each other. 
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Cautions 


Potpourri - the unit becomes a sampling of knowledge from each discipline; a 
bit of history, a bit of literature, a bit of art, a bit of this country and a bit of that 
country. The unit is more like a smorgasbord than well-prepared dinner and 
sometimes it's just a collage of random activities. 


Polarity - teachers become caught up in “either...or" debates. The unit is going 
to be either interdisciplinary or discipline based; subject centered or student 
centered; content from one subject or content from another subject. (H. Jacobs, 
1991) 


APPROACHES TO INTEGRATION 


Integrative units generally fall into three categories: multi-age themes, integrated 
day themes, and cross-subject themes. 


Multi-age themes: It is important that students of different ages receive the 
opportunity to explore a meaningful part of God's world together. When younger 
and older children work together on the same topic, they have the opportunity 
to get to know each other as more than just other students at the same school. 
Because they can together delve into God's world students can help each 
other experience different angles or viewpoints. Older children can help younger 
ones explore the topic and younger ones can help older children develop an 
appreciation and respect for others. At times multi-age themes involve children 
from all the classes, at times two or more classes will decide to work together 
ona theme, but most frequently multi-cage themes involve children of the same 
level, e.g., primary or intermediate. Planning multi-age themes will involve several 
teachers who receive input from staff members whose students will be studying 
the topic. 


Integrated day: Some teachers attempt to build as many student activities 
throughout the day around a common theme. Math and language arts activities 
arise out of or are practised in the context of the theme being studied that day or 
for an extended period of time. Bible lessons, visual arts and physical education 
activities all reinforce the theme or help students experience the theme in 
different ways. It would be difficult to run a completely integrated day program, 
especially because that may limit the children's experience of Bible story telling, 
their experience of the wide variety of exciting literature that is available to them, 
and the need for the teacher to create for children different opportunities to 
practise and explore skills just learned. Teachers planning integrated days must try 
to create situations in which students can learn and practise the kind of skills for 
which they are ready developmentally. 


Cross-subject theme: The most commonly used approach to integrative learning 
in Christian schools is the cross-subject theme approach. Teachers decide on 
a theme and choose activities for students and themselves to help explore, 
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research, report on, respond to this theme from a variety of subject areas. Usually 
a major part of the school day is set aside for working with and in the theme. The 
theme may refiect a focus in social studies, science, Bible, art, or literature. It may 
draw on any or none of the other subjects for activities that will help immerse 
students in the exploration of the topic. Beside the study of the topic students 
may be involved in activities that arise out of other subjects. Thus students may 
be busy learning mathematical concepts that do not relate directly to the theme 
they are studying, may read novels that deal with totally different topics, and 
may deal with Bible stories that have little bearing on the theme. Nonetheless, the 
integrative unit will usually draw from all these areas to help students develop a 
more integrative view of God's world. This approach lends itself well to teacher 
collaboration. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 


As indicated above, there are several ways in which classroom schedules and 
organization may be planned to include or centre on integral units. The structure 
of the integrated day requires all activities fo focus on the theme being explored. 
Teachers may choose to deal with one of the unit's objectives throughout one or 
during several days. The flexibility of an integrated day approach allows teachers 
to schedule different activities at different times as the pace of the day dictates. 
For example, the teacher may decide to explore some of the math side of a 
topic in some detail one day and then drop math activities for a day or two. 

Or students may be busy representing their understandings through visual arts 
activities for an extended part of another day during which they might do little in 
the way of responding through writing. 


Multi-age units may involve students with a particular topic for part of the day 
while during the rest of the day they would continue with their regular program. 
This might extend such a unit over a longer period of time. Alternatively, a multi- 
age unit might engage the studenis for the entire day for a limited number of 
days. Thus, a unit dealing with people with special needs might take two weeks 
of part-time study or one week of intensive involvement. An advantage of a 
more intensive study is that, since the “normal” schedule has already been 
interrupted, such activities as field trips and inviting special speakers become 
easier to arrange. Another advantage is that students and teachers are focused 
on only one topic and can concentrate on that topic alone for a period of short 
duration. Disadvantages include the disruption of the normal program and the 
fact that the intensity of the study is very tiring for both staff and students. 


Planning for cross-subject themes is facilitated by allocating extensive blocks 

of “unit time” into their schedules varying the focus of the units from one 
subject area to another. A teacher might plan a 4 week study of a aboriginal 
culture followed by a 4 week study of an ecosysiem, followed by 2 weeks of 
concentrated study of a particular novel, etc. While dealing with the aboriginal 
culture the teacher may decide to teach research skills, help students further 
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their understanding of writing a report, and teach students something about —_ 
developing a bibliography. Students would also be exploring the unique — 
character of aboriginal art and might well discuss how people's lifestyles reflect a 

particular religious way of looking at the environment and why they might have 

developed that religious perspective. Students may also be busy developing 

some charts and graphs that show the estimated size of the population ata 

given point in history. The teacher might choose to use math time to teach 

students how to construct and read such charts. 


One approach commonly used in Christian school classrooms involves learning 
centres. Teachers devise or design activities which are self-instructing and can 

be done by individual or small groups of students. The activities are grouped 

into sets dealing with similar topics. The learning centres have the resources 

that help students do the activities or direct the students to the places where 
such resources may be obtained. Learning centres also contain various 

materials that will help students respond to the activities and resources, e.g., 
chart paper, pencils, pens, paints, paper of various sizes, etc. The activities are 
recorded on cards which provide specific instructions about how the activity 

can be completed. The instructions will indicate whether the activity is to be 
done individually or with other students and provide information about where 
resources may be obtained. A unit on energy organized in learning centres may 
have centres dealing with several types of energy such as electricity, sound, 
magnetism, and light. In the different centres students would find activity cards 
suggesting different experiments, materials with which to do the experiments, 
recording suggestions and materials, research suggestions, books or directions for 
using CD-ROM, and questions that will help students deal with questions of proper 
and improper use of energy, etc. The teacher might gather the class to discuss 
with them appropriate use of the learning centres as well as how to record the 
results of their experiments. 


ee 
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zine—students would be much more engaged in their 
learning. 

So that this effect on students may be life-wide and 
life-long, the Christian school stresses the idea of 
vocation, of calling, of whole-life stewardship. Our 
world belongs to God! Therefore, all aspects of life— 
career, family, leisure time—come under his lordship. 
Students learn that their lives can and should better 
society. They realize that they have God-given power 
and opportunities that must be used responsibly. They 
personally become active changers of the world by 
being the Christian carpenter, the Christian politi- 
cian, the Christian homemaker, or the Christian en- 
trepreneur. In the Christian school, students are en- 
couraged to ask such questions as “How do I serve 
Christ with my time, my money, my resources, my 
talents, my leisure time?” Although such obligations 
are constantly placed before the students, the Chris- 
tian school community does not send students on guilt 
trips. And it happily practices what it preaches. Oth- 
erwise, Christian schooling becomes one more way of 
preparing monkeys for other people’s backs. 

Toinstruct according to this world-changing agenda, 
suggests Robert Bruinsma of The King’s College, the 
Christian school provides students with (1) the model, 
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(2) ‘the opportunity, (3) the tools, and (4) the data 
necessary to be caretakers of God’s creation and heal- 
ing agents in society. As Christians, teachers and 
students are not merely waiting for rescue of their 
souls while working for their share of the American 
Dream. Rather, they seek first the kingdom of God. 
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tion have outlived their usefulness if they prevent in- 
tegrated analysis, cooperative interaction, and worth- 
while experiential activities. In addition, such tradi- 
tional schooling isin danger of providing students with 
too many facts and no indication of which ones matter. 
In our Information Age, in which facts come to us in- 
stantaneously, the need to cram heads full of facts has 
been displaced by the need to teach students to find, 
interpret, and evaluate information. Students must be 
taught how to lead, that is, to plan, initiate, motivate, 
cooperate, stay with something for the long haul, 
evaluate, adapt, and sometimes begin again. These 
skills can get ignored under traditional methods, which 
basically require only correct answers on multiple- 
choice quizzes. 

Furthermore, some of our present educational struc- 
tures encourage dependency on the school—students 
are taught that they cannot “learn” without a “teacher” 
in a “classroom” who gives “assignments” that the stu- 
dent “does” to get a good “grade.” The undesirable side 
effect is that independent learning is rarely encour- 
aged, actively taught, or developed. Yet present needs 
in schooling and future demands on the students 
themselves require that we do teach the skill of life- 
long independent learning. If students learn to take re- 
sponsibility for their own learning, teachers can focus 
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their time and energy on developing better materials 
and resources, attending to special-needs students, 
and working for the larger community. In addition, an 
educational structure that encourages independent 
learning is preparing students for a future in which 
social and political expectations will constantly change, 
in which jobs and careers will require constant retrain- 
ing, and in which greater leisure and longevity will 
offer new opportunities as well as changing responsi- 
bilities. For these reasons, Christian school students 
are taught to spot their own academic needs and cul- 
tivate their own abilities. They are given the initiative, 
the tools, and the ability to seek out the educational 
remedies available in the school, the local library, or 
the larger community. 

Such an approach to the curriculum requires adapta- 
bility and flexibility on the part of teachers. Many 
teachers were taught a curriculum twenty years ago, 
whereas their students need a curriculum that will 
equip them for living twenty years hence. In the 
Christian school, such a gap is recognized and closed. 
This sometimes requires that teachers give up what 
they like and are comfortable with in favor of some- 
thing innovative but essential. 

Because the Christian school is accountable for its 
curriculum offerings, it first clarifies on what grounds 
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God and who belongs to Christ. For that reason, the 
Christian school seeks a biblical understanding of 
economic theory and activity, one which strengthens 
communities, protects the environment, and values 
people over profits and comforts. 
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liefs—is something the Christian school community 
not only acknowledges, but pursues. Ernest Boyer 
notes, “A campus where the average age is 17 is as 
unhealthy as a retirement village where the average 
age is 80.” Christian school teachers realize the danger 
of educational settings that are mono-cultural; they 
establish the groundwork for authentic cultural plu- 
ralism. 

Teachers in Christian schools know that the learn- 
ing process is varied. It consists of sights and sounds, 
abstractions and details, practice and correction. The 
most potent forms of learning are often “extra-intellec- 
tual” and out of school. They are found in those expe- 
riences that shape students dramatically, sometimes 
in a moment, giving energy, commitment, motivation, 
and determination that can sustain efforts for a life- 
time. The Christian school staff invents such experi- 
— and makes them an integral part of its curricu- 

um. 

For these purposes, the Christian classroom does 
not isolate. As the saying goes, “Ships are safest in a 
harbor but that’s not what ships are for.” The Chris- 
tian school staff recognizes the inter-relatedness and 
connections between classroom activity and the stu- 
dents’ larger world. Interdisciplinary approaches, team- 
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teaching, and thematic units effectively integrate the 
curriculum and illuminate these connections in the 
minds of students. Real-life “laboratories”—out-of- 
classroom experiences, field trips, student and teacher 
exchanges, and internships—are emphasized as es- 
sential to learning. 

One form of such engagement is through educa- 
tional travel. Seeing and studying an entirely different 
geographical area and cultural milieu can be an effec- 
tive antidote to our affluence, to our obsession with 
peer culture, to our provincialism and isolation, and to 
our limited vision of the kingdom. Through such inter- 
action, students see that classroom activity matters in 
the world outside of school, that their studies help 
them to live their lives, and that knowledge vastly en- 
riches and empowers. 

Such integration between life and learning requires 
new structures and new ways of thinking about the 
role of schooling. In general, a nineteenth-century 
mind-set from an earlier agricultural orientation shapes 
our present schooling structures. For example, formal 

education does not take place in the summer, ends at 
a young age, and traditionally consists of lectures and 
multiple-choice response to intellectual content. Such 
a limited understanding of the nature and task of 
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Perspective Summaries Pxcerp biol. For! 
Love of your Child’ 
SCSBC, revised 2003. 


Ce in a Christian school 
should proclaim God's dynamic 
design for the universe, revealing 

life's inherent interrelatedness. 

The curriculum also shows how 

sin wreaks havoc and brings life- 
damaging effects. At the same time 
the curriculum demonstrates the 
redemptive powers of Jesus Christ and 
our human ministry of reconciliation 
and restoration. Christian schools 
strive to develop a biblically-based 
curriculum. Teachers and students 
wrestle together to understand better 
how to live a life that is rooted in Christ 
and dedicated to teaching and 
learning in his Dower and strength. 


Biblical Studies introduces children 
to the most significant insights 

and ideas of the Bible and our 
Christian heritage. Students 
explore ihe drama of covenant 
history as it moves from Genesis 
through Revelation. They study the 
promises of the Old Testament and 
the fulfillment in Christ of the New 
Testament. They learn a Biblical 
view of man, woman and child 
created as images of God, both 

as sinners and as saints. Biblical 
themes of salvation, grace, faith, 
covenant, kingdom, church, world, 
salvation, judgement, law, and 
gospel are developed. Students 
see that the Bible's message 
applies to knowledge, love, human 
relationships, government, war and 
peace, and justice. For Biblical 
Studies, the Bible is the main source 
for giving students an encounter 
with God, studying it as God’s 
Word for their lives and finding their 
place in the story. 
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Social Studies teaches children 
about human relationships and 
actions—today and in the past—so 
that they live as citizens of God's 
kingdom in their own community. 
They learn about their own culture, 
as well as cultures in other parts 

of the world and in different 

time periods. Social studies in 
Christian schools recognizes that 
God created people to develop 
and take care of the creation. In 
response people have developed 
many different cultures that 

have religious frameworks that 
accept God as Creator and Lord, 
or worship other gods and/or 
aspects of the creation. Sin distorts 
human cultural development yet 
through the renewal that Christ's 
redemption brings students can 
understand and learn to be culture 
formers themselves. Students 

learn that all people are called 

to live justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly with God as they live in 
their families and communities. 
They develop a sense of place 
and sense of time thai is guided 
by principles of service, justice, 
stewardship. 

Language Arts acknowledges that 
human language is a gift from 
God to be used to communicate 
with Him and with other people. 
Christian schools foster the 
development and effective use 
of language so that students learn 
to express themselves clearly 

and honestly in serving God and 
others. Listening and reading 
develop understanding; speaking 
and writing develop the ability to 
express and communicate ideas 
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and beliefs. Literature allows 
children to experience delight in 
the varied nature of human beings: 
students see with other eyes and 
feel with other hearts, thereby 
combating a certain amount self- 
centeredness. In Christian schools, 
students ask some basic questions: 
Is the writer faithful to their craft, 
and obedient to the Lord in using 
language as a gift of the Lord? 
What view of life does the author 
convey? Does the writer's work 
acknowledge or suppress the 
sovereignty of God? 


Fine Arts are designed to explore 
our God-given abilities to express 
experiences through art, music 
and drama. Christian schools 
assist children in developing their 
aesthetic awareness and creative 
expression. Children learn to 
appreciate people’s artistic gifts, 
grow in their understanding of 

the fine arts and learn to interpret 
the varied forms of expression in 
the fine arts. The Christian school 
fine arts program gives students 
opportunity to concretely express 
their joy and delight, as well as 
their struggles. |t seeks to open up 
to children the world of the arts, 
to teach techniques, and fo help 
them see how these are affected 
by the spirit of the age in which 
the art was produced. When 
students respond in the fine arts to 
their perceptions of God's Word 
and world, the results are valid 
expressions of faith. 


Science encourages children to 
take joy and delight in exploring 
and coming to understand God's 
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world. They learn that physical 
and living things are created 

by God and not merely nature, 
environment or natural resources. 
Science is a human cultural 
activity through which God 

can be glorified and human life 
enhanced or used in life distorting 
ways. Students study science in 
the context of human history and 
develop a Biblical perspective 

in personal and communal 
decision-making. Through the 
study of science, students gain 

a deepened understanding of 
how they are the care-takers of 
creation and responsible to God 
for maintaining, developing and 
restoring it. Students are involved 
in designing experiments, making 
observations and contributing to 
existing knowledge in science. 


Mathematics—the study of 
numbers and space—is an integral 
part of learning to understand 

the creation. Christian schools 
teach children about numbers 
and help them to develop their 
ability fo use numbers honestly and 
accurately to describe aspects 

of life and make sense of human 
experiences. Mathematics is 
based on the reality of a created 
order and involves children in 
discovering the wonder and place 
of numbers and patterns in God’s 
creativity and design. Children 
learn mathematics not merely to 
find correct answers to problems 
but to explore possible solutions 

to new problems. Students learn 
that mathematical principles 

are derived from people's 
experiences and explorations in 
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God's world throughout history. 
They learn to assess the incomplete 
nature of human understanding 

of creation and to base their 

own interpretations on God's 
faithfulness in upholding the world. 


Technology is part of God's 
good creation and working with 
itis part of being human. On 

the one hand, technology is a 
blessing that has great potential 
for enriching lives and education. 
On the other hand, it is part of 
the fallen creation and can 
enslave us into thinking that it is 
all-powerful and holds the key to 
all learning. Christian schools help 
students understand the place of 
technology and to develop skills 
for using technology appropriately. 
Technological activity enables 
teachers and students to extend 
learning beyond the classroom 
into increasingly diverse and 
global settings. Christian schools 
do not shun the use of computer 
technology but, instead, learn to 
use computer technology critically, 
in ways that provide service to 
God's world and to each other. 


Media Education in a Christian 
school teaches that God created 
communication so that people 
could live in harmony with Him 
and with each other. Human 
communication can promote 
honesty and understanding, or the 
opposite. Christian schools help 
children to develop their oral, print, 
visual, and digital communication 
skills for service and not for 
domination. Christian schools 
foster an appreciation of various 
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media and involve children in a 
celebrative use of media to enrich 
human life. Furthermore, Christian 
schools assist students in critically 
analyzing media forms and 
content, teaching discernment in 
terms of a Biblical worldview. 


Business Education in Christian 
schools helps children learn about 
and be involved in business 
activities as an important part 

of being servants and stewards 

in God's creation. Educating 
children about business means 
demonstrating the ways in which 
business creates places for people 
to work, provides goods and 
services that meet people's needs, 
provides owners with income, 

and contributes resources for 
community life. Christian schools 
teach children that God is the 
owner and ruler of everything and 
that people are given responsibility 
for managing the earth and 

its resources in God-honouring 
ways that provide all people with 
meaningful and productive lives. 
Christian schoois help children 
learn to make wise choices in 
buying and selling products 

that enhance life and promote 
stewardship of creation. 


Family Life teaches about human 
relationships and family, and is 

a key area where parent and 
teacher roles complement one 
other. Parents provide children with 
foundational nurture about life’s 
relationships. Teachers educate 
children in ways that contribute to 
their understanding of themselves, 
their relationships with others, 
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their bodies, human sexuality, 
healthy living, and personal and 
social growth. Christian schools 
promote balanced attention to 
children as unique individuals and 
as members of families, churches 
and communities. Children are 
encouraged to take responsibility 
for good health, learn decision- 
making skills and develop a 
healthy way of living that honors 
God and builds community with 
others, 


Home Economics expands 
children’s experiences with food 
and clothing, initially shaped 

in their home and their cultural 
background. In the elementary 
grades, Christian schools increase 
children's awareness about food 
and clothing most often as part 
of social studies, science and 
literature. In middle and higher 
grades, studenis study food 

and clothing more directly in 
exploratory modules or a home 
economics course. Christian 
schools teach children that God 
created the world with sufficient 
resources for our basic needs 
and, through a combination of 
natural circumstances and human 
decisions, people have sufficient, 
excess, or insufficient food and 
clothing for their needs. 


Physical Education in Christian 
schools teaches children that 

to value and take care of their 
bodies is an integral part of serving 
God and others as a member of 
the Christian community. “You are 
not your own; you are bought at 

a price. Therefore honor God with 
your body.” (I Cor. 6:20). Physical 
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education involves learning about 
and doing physical activities: 
movement, fitness, play, a variety 
of individual and team sports, 

and responsible actions. Physical 
education in Christian schools 
assists students in increasing their 
understanding through muscular 
and fitness activities, using physical 
aciivity in service to God, relating 
this activity to other parts of 
God's creation, and learning how 
physical activity helps form the 
human being. 


Career and Personal Planning in 
Christian schools enables children 
io develop their gifts as they 
explore and study all areas of 

life. Education includes guiding 
children in exploring ways in 

which they can exercise their 

gifts in service and work. Children 
are called to be Christians in all 

of life and are gifted to serve in 
particular areas of life. Career 

and Personal Planning allows 
students to explore interests and 
abilities, and consider educational, 
career, and occupational choices. 
Learning activities such as self- 
assessment, goal setting, seeking 
advice from parents, teachers 
and mentors, career exploration 
projects, community service and 
work experience can increase 
student awareness and assist them 
in making decisions about their 
future education and/or work. 


More in-depth perspective statements are 
available in Educating with Heart and Mind, 
SCSBC, 2003. 
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Curriculum Leadership 


Teachers as Curriculum Leaders 

> Teachers who become leaders experience 
personal and professional satisfaction, a 
reduction in isolation, a sense of instru- 


mentality, and new learnings—all of - 


which spill over into their teaching. As 
school-based reformers, these teachers 
become owners and investors in the school, 
rather than mere tenants... All teachers 
can lead! Most teachers want to lead. And 
schools badly need their ideas, invention, 
energy, and leaderstip. (Barth 2001, 443, 
449) 


The first responsibility of teachers is good 
leadership within their classrooms. Nothing 
is more powerful for students, parents, and 
staff than to see teachers who love both God 
and their students, who relish both teaching 
and learning, who are well-informed and 
skilled, and who wholeheartedly support the 
school’s vision. 

Good leadership inside the classroom 
does not necessarily translate into leadership 
outside the classroom. Nevertheless, when 
we recognize teachers for their classroom 
leadership success, they are more willing to 
take on broader leadership roles. Principals 
depend on teacher leadership, both formal 
and informal. They cannot bring about a 
positive school culture and curriculum 
improvement by themselves. It is important 
to create leadership opportunities for teach- 
ers and a Snarea leadersmip etnos. Also, with 
broader leadership opportunities, teachers 
often regain enthusiasm and energy for their 
calling. James Kahrs claims that “change in 
our schools can only come about as a result 
of teacher leadership, with principals’ sup- 
port” (Moller and Katzenmeyer 1996, 20). 

Here are some constructive curriculum 
leadership roles for teachers: 


¢ Subject leaders. Subject leaders monitor 
and evaluate the effectiveness of teaching 
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and learning in a subject, and plan for 
improvements. This may be a short-term 
appointment to head a committee of 
four or five teachers to review, for 
instance, one of the school’s subject areas 
and make recommendations for future 
improvements. The committee collects, 
interprets, and disseminates data and rec- 
ommends new programs and resources. 
In a large school, a long-term appoint- 
ment may enable the subject leader to 
continue to help teachers implement 
programs and strategies in the subject. In 
high schools, department chairs usually 
function in this capacity. 

Lead teachers. Some schools appoint 
official teacher-leaders or curriculum 
coordinators, usually ones who have the 
respect of their colleagues. They are 
change agents who mentor, coach, and 
consult. Their role may include visiting 
classrooms to gain a schoolwide perspec- 
tive on particular programs. They then 
give feedback to teachers, helping them 
improve their program implementation, 
and providing them with resources. To 
be effective, such teacher-leaders should 
use most of their time in classrooms and 
working with other teachers. 


Lead teacher appointments are usually 
for one- or two-year periods. Schools 
choose teachers who are able to meet a 
particular need, and at the end of the 
period appoint others who have other 
areas of strength that would benefit 
the school. Both subject leaders and 
lead teachers should be good teachers 
who themselves model the learning 
approaches that they recommend. They 
should also have a good grasp of the 
school’s mission and the learning needs 
of the students (Feiler, Heritage, and 
Gallimore 2000; Judith Little in Jossey- 
Bass Reader 1999, 390-418; Field, 
Holden, and Lawlor 2000). 
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¢ Leaders of curriculum committees or 
task forces. The work of these groups may 
involve choosing a new textbook series 
or instructional materials for a subject, 
of reviewing one of the school’s programs 
in the light of an external assessment. 

e Partners in developing new units or 
courses. Partner teachers may cooperate 
in designing, for instance, a cross-grade 
unit or a program for a subject at a cer- 
tain grade level. 


© Professional development leaders. 


Teachers who have attended professional 
development workshops may be asked to 
share their experiences at grade or sub- 
ject meetings. Some may -design and 
organize a staff in-service program. They 
may also offer workshops to the staff at a 
school-based professional development 
day. Such in-house professional develop- 
ment is generally more effective than 
one-time external workshops, in part 
because it can be followed up. Schools 
can also put a committee of teachers in 
charge of allocating professional develop- 
ment funds. 


e Speakers to parents. Teachers can intro- 


duce the school’s curriculum plans to 
groups of parents. 


Often teachers avoid taking risks, espe- 
Gally when the school culture favors the sta- 
tus quo. They may also be skeptical of band- 
wagons that have come and gone. They 
therefore need to be encouraged and 
coached to take on leadership functions. But 
they are often capable of effective leadership, 
and have insights and expertise that will 
enrich the school and its curriculum. And 
when principals share their leadership with 
their staff, as one administrator put it-to me, 
contagious momentum often results. Teach- 
ers then see themselves as full partners in the 
enterprise. They enjoy working with other 
adults in contributing to the future of the 
whole school. A healthy school needs 
teacher leadership. Indeed, research suggests 
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that schools with few discipline problems 
and high student achievement involve teach- 
ers in designing new materials and curricula 
(Barth 2001, 444-45). 

Are there pitfalls to teacher leadership? 
One main one to avoid is asking teachers to 
do too much or adding to their responsibili- 
ties without giving them adequate time. 
Time is a valuable commodity, and teachers 
also have responsibilities outside of school. 
Another difficulty can be that one or two 
teachers dominate discussions and listen 
poorly, Their colleagues may resent or be 
intimidated by them. Progress may even 
grind to a halt. A principal may have to inter- 
vene and discuss this openly with such teach- 
ers. Another stumbling block to effective 
teacher leadership is lukewarm administrative 
support. Unless the principal wholeheartedly 
hands teachers the necessary authority, relin- 
quishes specified responsibilities to them, and 
gives them support and credit for success, 
teachers will not long be willing to take on 
leadership tasks outside the classroom. 

In short, if you are a principal, you 
should: 


® Continue to ask whether the school is 
operating in harmony with its pur- 
pose, vision, and values, and work on 
establishing a shared sense of mission. 

* Organize your school for broad-based 
leadership. Discuss with your teachers 
how they can have optimal input, inter- 
action, and participation. 

¢ Use teachers in both formal and infor- 
mal leadership capacities. Support 
them as they take on the mantle of 
leaders, facilitators, coaches, and even 
mediators. 

« Keep a long-term perspective. Build on 
teachers’ strengths, and give them 
enough time and support. Anticipate set- 
backs and be prepared to deal with them, 
but celebrate successes. 
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Being a Transformational 
Servant Leader 

The Bible is clear that leaders are to be 
servants of God anointed to do various tasks. 
God therefore wants school leaders to listen 
to and execute His will faithfully. Servant- 
leader principals nurture and empower their 
teachers. Servant-leader teachers empower 
their students, their colleagues—and their 
administrators. All servant leaders show 
compassion toward and strengthen the 
weaker and the disadvantaged (Ezekial 
34:2-10). The Greek word for leadership is 
diakonta. This literally means “serving at 
tables.” For educational leaders, it means 
serving in between the chairs and desks! 

Jesus Himself exemplified the type of 
leadership that Paul describes: 


Do nothing out of selfish ambition or vain 

conceit, but in humility consider others 

better than yourselves. Each of you should 
look not only to your own interests, but 
also to the interests of others. (Philippians 

2:3-4) 

Jesus explained and practiced that leader- 
ship was not to be modeled after that of the 
Gentiles and great men of the world: Who- 
ever would be first among you must be ser- 
vant of all (Mark 10:42-44, Matthew 
20:25-28). What counts in God’s sight is 
how faithfully we serve. That does not mean 
that we are to be doormats. A firm and 
demanding but loving structure is often 
needed. We invest in our teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ lives, especially in their professional 
and academic but also in their moral, social, 
and emotional lives. We stimulate them 
toward greater achievement as holistic 
beings. In this way we help them in turn 
become servant leaders. 

The story of Jesus washing the feet of the 
disciples is the classic Christian model of how 
a leader must be a servant (John 13). But to 
get a fuller picture of such leadership, we also 
need to consider chapters 14 through 21 of 
the Gospel of John. The following are seven 
characteristics and strategies that Jesus uses 
in these chapters to implement servant lead- 
ership, along with suggestions of how they 
apply to curriculum leadership: 


I. Have the Right Relationship with 
God the Father and Jesus Christ 
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Jesus spoke about and modeled the ulti- 
mate relationship: “I am in the Father, and 
... the Father is in me.... it is the Father, liv- 
ing in me, who is doing his work” (John 
14:10). That’s how Jesus could also give per- 
fect obedience: “I do exactly what my Father 
has commanded me” (John 14:31). Even in 
His passion and death, “Not my will, but 
yours be done” (Luke 22:42). 

Having the right relationship and the 
right attitude is the fundamental key to 
servant leadership. As principals and teachers 
we are not fit to lead unless we have given 
ourselves to leadership that is greater than 
our own. Only through an authentic rela- 
tionship with our Servant Leader, Jesus 
Christ, can we put aside our own agenda and 
hold foremost God’s agenda for our teachers 
and students. Jesus Christ is our source of 
strength, insight, and courage: “He who 
loves me will be loved by my Father, and I 
too will love him and show myself to him” 
(John 14:21). “No branch can bear fruit by 
itself; it must remain in the vine. Neither can 
you bear fruit unless you remain in me” 
(John 15:4). Engrafting ourselves in Jesus as 
our Vine is the starting point for being a 
godly curriculum leader. 


2. Have a Strong Sense of Mission 

and Live Your Vision 

Our relationship with God leads to a 
mandate: “As you sent me into the world, I 
have sent them into the world” (John 
17:18). God does not leave curriculum lead- 
ers to fend for themselves: “The Counselor, 
the Holy Spirit ... will teach you all things 
and will remind you of everything I have said 
to you” (John 14:26). Jesus adds, “I chase 
you and appointed you to go and bear 
fruit—fruit that will last...” John 15:16) In 
other words, Jesus sends each one of us to 
proclaim God’s truth and thus bear fruit in 
our schools and in our classrooms. God calls 
us to develop curricula that enable teachers 
to model and testify to God’s love, grace, 
and truth. As curriculum leaders we encour- 
age and enable teachers to develop, adapt, 
and implement programs that unfold the 
basis, framework, and implications of a 
Christian vision of life, that discern and con- 
front the idols of our time, and that help stu- 
dents have a transformational impact on cul- 
ture. Note that we have come full circle, 
back to the curriculum aims of chapter one! 
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As school leaders we do not seek positions 
of leadership so that we can do great things. 
Rather, we carry out this calling because we 
have a passion to serve God, our students, 
and our teachers. Such passion is energizing, 
enabling us to tap inner resources and to use 
strengths and talents of which we may have 
been unaware. 


3. Pray for Your Teachers and 

Students 

Servant leaders pray for those they equip. 
They know that their power comes from 
God, not from themselves. Listen to how 
Jesus prayed as an example of how we should 
pray for teachers and students: “I am not 
praying for the world, but for those you have 
given me, for they are yours.... they are still 
in the world ... protect them by the power 
of your name.... My prayer is not that you 
take them out of the world but that you pro- 
tect them from the evil one.... Sanctify them 
by the truth; your word is truth” (John 
17:9-17). Such prayer is the source of vision, 
direction, and correction. 

Some principals and teacher-leaders pray 
weekly or daily for each person with whom 
they work. Some teachers go to school early 
to pray at each desk for the students who will 
sit there an hour or so later. Pray particularly 
for those who are difficult to work with and 
may even undermine what we try to accom- 
plish. They also are images of God that He 
has put in your way. Prayer helps both those 
being prayed for and those praying to fulfill 
their respective callings. It also leads to prac- 
ticing love and forgiveness—hallmarks of the 
Christian faith. Within such a climate, we 
have the best opportunity to empower 
teachers and students to be what God 
intended them to be: creative, insightful, 
committed, and responsive human beings. 


4. invest in and Equip Teachers and 
Students: Share Responsibility and 


Servant leaders serve without seeking 
external rewards. Servant leadership may 
require giving up our rights or comfort 
or desires. We serve our teachers and 
students—and therefore God—before and 
over self. Humility, a concept almost totally 
foreign to our culture, is a necessary quality 
of a servant leader. 

It is significant that in the night before 
His crucifixion Jesus put the focus not on 
Himself but on preparing the disciples for 
their calling. Throughout His ministry, Jesus 
challenged others to accept responsibility 
and authority. He sent out the seventy dis- 
ciples long before we would have felt they 
were ready. He told the disciples to heal in 
God’s name. He even left them at a crucial 
time when He ascended into heaven, giving 
them an awesome responsibility. 

Servant leaders share and even deliber- 
ately give away responsibility and authority. 
The more teachers and students assume 
responsibility for various tasks, the more 
authority they should be given. Qualify your 
teachers and students by holding up high 
standards even while encouraging them. Be 
present to them: “You can do this!” Be a 
mentor who challenges them to take on 
responsibility and authority. 

Let me give two personal examples, one 
as a teacher and one as a student. As a 
teacher with only two years of experience, I 
was given the responsibility of revamping a 
high school’s mathematics program. I 
became so interested in finding out how 
children learned mathematics that it led me 
to take a master’s degree in mathematics cur- 
riculum—something that benefited both 
that school and the next one where I taught. 
A second example: One of my most mean- 
ingful learning experiences in school was in 
eighth grade when the teachers put me in 
charge of the school’s field day. I had to 
organize the cross-age groups and determine 
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held on the school playground, which stu- 
dents would supervise each station, and how 
statistics would be tallied and totaled. I think 
J rose to the challenge, for things went 
smoothly that day. Looking back, the teach- 
ers took quite a remarkable risk. But they 
displayed servant leadership. They equipped 
their students through a challenging learn- 
ing experience in which they shared author- 
ity in order to develop student responsibility 
and student leadership. 


5.Speak and Act Wisely but 

Forthrightly 

God’s Holy Spirit gives each of us gifts 
that enable us to be servant leaders in our 
schools. Teaching, leadership, administration 
(steersman or pilot), showing mercy, and 
encouragement—all these are listed as spiri- 
tual gifts by Paul, and all are important for 
our calling as curriculum leaders, At the 
same time, when there are shortcomings or 
problems, leaders will confront them, doing 
so lovingly but honestly. Remember that 
conflict, even about curriculum, can be a 
source of creativity and motivation when 
dealt with openly in a spirit of love. 

Let Jesus be our example. He did not 
hide His views: “I said nothing in secret” 
(John 18:20). He spoke the truth in love, 
even to Pilate: “For this I came into the 
world, to testify to the truth. Everyone on 
the side of truth listens to me” (John 18:37). 
Jesus took risks throughout His life. He was 
a radical (that is, rooted in truth and justice!). 
He even turned the tables in the temple 
upside down both literally and figuratively — 
always keeping in mind His mission and 
obeying the will of His Father. 

6. invite and Encourage Teachers 

and Students to be Partners in 

Community 

The essence of community is a shared 
experience of belonging and contributing to 
something larger than oneself. Jesus forged 
His twelve disciples into a unified, focused, 
and supportive group. Typical was how He 
helped the disciples catch fish and had break- 
fast with them after His resurrection (John 
21:5-13). He gave them a calling and the 
responsibility to carry out that calling—even 
after Peter had denied Him three times. 
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Like Jesus, servant leaders create in their 
schools and classrooms a vibrant sense of 
togetherness, a sense of common purpose 
and values. They enable members to share 
ideas, plan together, give each other feed- 
back, and support each other in new efforts. 
They show caring concern for all teachers 
and students. They give all teachers and stu- 
dents places of worth with meaningful and 
significant input and roles. They also 
demonstrate the importance of sometimes 
putting the common good of the school or 
classroom ahead of personal gain. Thus, they 
build a school with a shared sense of pur- 
pose, one that passionately advances the 
worth of teaching and learning, and where 
both formal and informal leaders communi- 
cate the school’s deeper mission and core 
values in what they say and do. 


7. Lead with Authority 


Jesus taught with authority that reflected 
both His attitude and what He taught. 
Unlike the Pharisees He did not lord it over 
His followers. He was authoritative but not 
authoritarian. He did not impose His views 
on others. In fact, He encouraged personal 
consideration and response. But He did tes- 
tify to the truth in word and deed, also in the 
last chapters of John when His life was in 
danger. He was knowledgeable but under- 
standing, powerful but unpretentious, pur- 
poseful but patient, and ambitious for the 
Kingdom but not for Himself. 

We may not think, first of all, of choosing, 
or teaching curriculum content when we 
think of servant leadership. I believe that it is 
an important ingredient, however, just as the 
Sermon on the Mount, the parables, and 
Christ’s teachings at the Last Supper were 
integral parts of Jesus’ servant leadership. 
Choosing and teaching content carefully and 
wisely—and helping other teachers to do 
so—is essential if we are to help our students 
grow into the persons they can become. 

Let’s consider a final example, a unit on 
metals in science. Considering only the geo- 
logical and chemical aspects of metals would, 
in my view, fall short of teaching the truth or 
leading with authority. If the world were per- 
fect, we would use metals in a sustainable 
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manner to help the quality of life in society, 
and without causing social or health prob- 
lems. How have humans fallen short? To 
give a few examples, the greedy pursuit of 
gold by one mining company in West Papua 
in Indonesia some time ago took place with- 
out consulting or compensating the 
Amungme tribe. The company took their 
land and killed unarmed protesters in order 
to make a profit. The mining of aluminum 
has improved society but yet, at the same 
time, has left large areas of tropical and sub- 
tropical land damaged beyond recogni- 
tion. Moreover, people suffering from 
Alzheimer’s disease often have abnormally 
high levels of metal such as aluminum in 
their brain cells. Similarly, lead has been used 
in paint and gasoline and, currently, is still 
used in car batteries. It is a cumulative poi- 
son that has caused memory loss and 
reduced intelligence. And half the mercury 
mined each year is still lost in the environ- 
ment, with partly unknown consequences 
(Shortt 1997, 73-84). 

Servant-leader teachers who develop and 
implement this curriculum topic with 
authority will go beyond the purely scientific 
aspects. They will consider how humans have 
fallen short in promoting Kingdom values, 
even when such learning may be controver- 
sial. In this case, they will expose some of the 
problems and raise questions about what can 
be done to mine and use metals in positive 
ways. They will help students see that pco- 
ples and ways of life in third world countries 
are not just resources to be exploited (see, 
for instance, Ezekiel 22:12 where God con- 
demns “unjust gain from your neighbors”). 
They will ask students to investigate how we 
can restore the earth to a safer, more just, 
and healthier state. They will relate this to 
Kingdom values and encourage (but not 
force) students to commit themselves to a 
way of life that reflects biblical norms. They 
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will do so in an authoritative way, but also 
recognize that some problems are so com- 
plex that we do not have all the solutions. 
They will also point students beyond these 
particular issues and explore with them what 
it means to serve God in and through science 
and technology. Schoolwide curriculum 
leaders will challenge their teachers to find 
and develop real examples like this, and make 
them an integral part of their courses. 

As a servant leader working with curricu- 
lum, whether you are a teacher, a teacher- 
leader, a department chair, a principal, a 
superintendent, or a curriculum consultant, 
remember that God has chosen and called 
you, and has given you a vision as well as the 
required insights and skills: “It is God who 
works in you to will and to act according to 
his good purpose” (Philippians 2:13). 


C rootstep 9-5 


if you are an administrator, reflect on the 
ways in which you have exercised the fore- 
going seven aspects of curriculum servant 
leadership. How can you address some of 
your weaker areas? 


If you currently teach in a school, in what 
ways have you contributed to curriculum 
leadership, either formally or informally? 
How can you be involved in meaningful 
ways in the future, taking into account the 
foregoing principles? 


If you do not currently teach in a school, 
you may be a preservice teacher, a curricu- 
lum consultant, or someone with an interest 
in education. No matter what your position, 
reflect on how and to what extent the fore- 
going principles of leadership affect your 
current responsibilities, 
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« What does it mean to know? to understand? 

« What is worth knowing? how do we choose 
what/what not to teach? 

« Whose cuniculum are we teaching? 

¢ Does the curriculum inspire and 


° {s the curiculum coherent? 


~s 


« Who am i? Who ore we? 
* Where am |? Where are we? 

° Why are we here? 

° Why are there disconnections? 

* What Is the purpose of education? 


VISION 


How can 
engage? 2 @ assessment encourage 
teaming? 

#? «¢ Howcan assessment foster ¢C fy 

continuous learning? 

* How could children/young 
people dernonsirate their 
leaming? 

* How con assessment! 
shape ond improve 
instruction? 

« How can assessment 
results be communicated? 

. (who needs what when?} 
¢ What types of . 

‘~ assessment strategies 
s sue availoble? 
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e How do children/young people 
learn? What gets in the way of 


learning? 


e How can we nurture and celebrate 


varied learning styles and gifts¢ 


¢ How can we shape a culture in 
which learning can flourish? 


e What is the relationship between 
pedagogy and subject matter? 


¢ What is the range of instructional 
strategies available to us? Does 
it matter which strategies we 


choose? 
e How do teachers learn? 
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How Can We Create Places Where Learning 


Flourishes? 


hat does it mean “to flourishe” 
it mean to blossom, to flower, to 
grow vigorously, fo thrive. 


What does it mean “to learn?" It 
means to get knowledge of or skill in 
something by study, experience, or 
instruction; to come to know; to come 
to know how: to acquire as a habit or 
attitude. 


But isn't there more fo learning than 
getting knowledge or becoming 
skilled? “God has created us so 

that we long to find meaning in the 
experiences of life, to see how things 
relate to each other and how things 
hang together. (A Vision wifh a Task, p. 
131). 


In that context, to learn means 
searching for and discovering God's 
“laws” for life and appreciating the 
freedom these bring. tt means making 
sense of the havoc and destructive 
power of sin and experiencing the 
liberating power of redemption in 
Jesus Christ. It means to live daily in the 
restorative strength that grace brings 
to all relationships. 


Creating places where learning 
flourishes involves shaping dreams and 
inspiring vision. As Guy Doud puts it, 
‘My job isn't so much to teach as it is 
to help students learn. | said it before 
realizing exactly what ! had said. 
“What's the difference?” one of the 
judges asked. | thought for a moment 
.... You can teach to a wall, but when 
you help someone learn, you have to 
get involved with the whole person.” 
(Moulder of Dreams, p. 155). 


Learning involves active responding 
in ways that nurtures faith, inspires 
hope, and models love. Learning 
as active responding includes 
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unwrapping different ways of knowing 
and affirming various learning styles. 
Learning that calls forth an active 
response does not see the learner as a 
blank slate, as a trainable object, an 
unfolding plant, or an agent of social 
change. 


Learners are created in God's 

image and are uniquely gifted. They 
are sinful, but offered redemption; 
inquisitive, yet needing direction: 
responsible and accountable; and, 
are agents-subjects in relationship with 
others. 


Comparing the purposes of learning 
according to the gospel and the 
typical pattern of the world reveals 
contrasting characteristics: love/ 
service instead of self-fulfilment, 
discipleship instead of autonomy, 
and stewardship instead of human 
mastery. 


If learning involves a search for 
meaning, then what is teaching? 
Palmer suggests that “to teach is to 
create a space ...in which obedience 
to truth is practiced, and ...in which 
community of truth is practiced." 
(Parker J. Palmer, To know as we are 
known: a spirituality of education, 
1983, and The courage to teach: 
exploring the inner landscape of a 
teacher's life, 1998) 


Creating a space refers to the physical 
arrangement and feeling of the room, 
the conceptual framework around 
which the topic is being explored, the 
emotional ethos | hope to facilitate, 
and/or the ground rules that will guide 
our inquiry. p. 73. 


We need to ask what is learning like 
with a lack of space and what it is like 
with a lack of boundaries? 
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To lack space for learning, is to sit in 
a class where the teacher stuffs our 
minds with information, organizes 

it with finality, insists on having the 
answers while being uninterested in 
our views, and forces us into a grim 
competition for grades.... (Parker J. 
Palmer, To know as we are known: 
Qa spirituality of education, p. 70. 
HarperCollins, 1983). 


In contrast, to have space for learning 
is to study with a teacher who not 
only speaks but listens; not only gives 
answers but asks questions and 
welcomes our insights; who provides 
information and theories that open 
new doors, and encourages students 
to help each other learn. (p. 70) 


Teachers live with many paradoxical 
tensions. A learning space should be 
open and bounded so that there 

is freedom to speak and there are 
boundaries to guide. A learning space 
should be hospitable and ‘charged,’ 
so that it is safe and inviting while it 

is also challenging and inspiring. A 
learning space should invite the voice 
of the individual and the voice of the 
group. It should honor the ‘little’ stories 
of the students and the ‘big’ stories of 
the disciplines and tradition. It should 
support solitude and community, and, 
finally, it should welcome both silence 
and speech. (The courage to teach, 
p. 74) 


However, being in a learning space, in 
and of itself, is often frightening... 


Students are threatened by an open 
invitation to learn; they would much 
rather have their education packaged 
and sold by the teacher. They are 
threatened by the strangeness of what 
they do not know, by the thought of 
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having to expose their ignorance, by 
having to relate to their peers in ways 
that would hardly occur outside of the 
classroom, and by the possibility of 
failure.... (To know as we are known, 
p. 80) 


A learning space needs to be 
hospitable not to make learning 
painless but to make the painful things 
possible, - - things such as exposing 
ignorance, testing tentative ideas, 
challenging false or partial information, 
mutual criticism of thought. Each of 
these happen much more readily in a 
hospitable atmosphere where people 
feel safe ... not when threatened or 
judged. (To know as we are known, p. 
74) 


Creating places where learning 
flourishes requires GUIDING. It means to 
point out a direction, to foster growth 
of purpose and meaning, to model, 
motivate, disciple, facilitate, and 
structure. 


Creating places where learning 
flourishes requires UNFOLDING. It 
means to open up unknown ideas, 
habits, beliefs, events, actions, abilities. 
it means to increase depth and 
breadth, and to provide challenge 
and support. 


Creating places where learning 
flourishes requires STRUCTURING. It 
means to set up a “classroom” as a 
Christian community of learning and 
to design a learning environment that 
respects different learning styles and 
ways of knowing. 


Creating places where learning 
flourishes leads to ENABLING. It 
means to equip for works of service, 
to exercise abilities and develop 
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dispositions, and to apply learning to 
new situations and create personal 
products. 


A place where learning flourishes 

has been called a ‘multifunctional 
classroom.” A place where the 
personal needs and gifts of all 
students are celebrated; where 
various learning styles are present and 
where there is a diversity of tasks and 
opportunities to learn. Furthermore, 
such a space focuses on student 
responsibility — giving choice and 
ownership — and has overarching goal 
of love, discipleship, and stewardship. 
{J. Van Dyk, 2000}. 


Learning flourishes when it balances 
limits with freedom. Such learning 
provides for student choices and 
promotes student responsibility. It 
integrates more than one subject, 
applies skills and content and provides 
purpose. Learning flourishes and 
fosters interaction with peers, allows 
for a student’s personal signature 
and culminates in a presentation. (C. 
Vaterott, 1995 Middle Schoo! Journal 
27:2, November). 


In conclusion, learning flourishes when 
schools and classrooms become 
learning communities. As a teacher 

i contribute to our learning space 

by caring for the quality of my own 
immediate space (classroom); by 
caring for our overall educational 
environment (school) and by helping 
to create an ethos more likely to form 
the character of students, staff and 
parents. (T. S. Groome, Educating for 
Life, p. 439-440). 


Such communities of learning adopt 
an attitude of lifetime learning, and 
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help make everyday learning a 
reality.... Personal and communal 
nourishment lies at the heart of a 
school, and begins with providing 
everyone with opportunities to learn. 
(adapted from Max DePree, 1997. 
Leading without power, p. 105) 


As leading learners... principals and 
teachers engage in, display, and 
model what they hope students will 
do. Adults in a community of learners 
enjoy and celebrate their own 
learning, make their learning visible 
to others, and sustain it over time. 
{Roland Barth) 


Becoming a learning community is 
difficult because, “you are reluctant 
to bring your concerns fo me because 
you fear that | am going to try to “fix” 
you--and | am reluctant to receive 
your concerns because | fear! am 
going to have to “fix” you! We have no 
middie ground between invading one 
another and ignoring one another, 
and thus we have no community. 

But by practising ground rules that 
release us from our mutual fears, by 
teaching us how to live our questions 
with one another rather than answer 
them, the gift of community emerges 
among us....” (P. Palmer, Educational 
Leadership 56:4. Dec 1998/Jan 1999, 


p. 11) 


More powerfully, community “is not 
an ideal we must realize: rather it is 
a reality created by God in Christ 
in which we may participate.” (D. 
Bonhoeffer, Life Together, p. 30) 
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Integrating faith with the subject matter is a significant part of excellent Christian 


teaching, but equally important is considering how pedagogy and the learning 


process are affected by Christian faith and spirituality. 


by David I. Smith 


N MY FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING, OUT OF THE 
blue a student asked me a question that nothing 
in my training had prepared me for. I was teach- 
ing French to a class of 12-year-old students at a 
secondary school in England. I was circulating in 
the classroom as the students labored over some 
exercises in the textbook. A hand went up, and I 
glided over, ready to solve whatever linguistic 
perplexity might be thrown my way. The ques- 
tion that met me was, “How can the Bible be 
true, given what we've just been taught in histo- 
ry?” Suspecting little more than a tactic for de- 
flecting attention from French verbs, I evaded the 


question, only to be hit with a follow-up: “Are you afraid of 
dying?” A second student chimed in, “We are; we talk about it 
all the time.” 

I don't remember how | answered. I do remember being im- 
pressed by the fact that my students didn’t always observe the 
neat distinctions implied by their timetables and curricula, and 
that they didn’t leave their spiritual and moral identities at the 
door of the classroom. 

A decade of varied teaching experiences later, I traveled to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, to be interviewed for a position in 
Calvin College’s Department of Germanic and Asian Lan- 
guages. Much of the two-day process was a blur, but one inci- 
dent remains sharp in my memory. On the first day two stu- 
dents were assigned to show me around and take me to lunch, 
giving me a chance to hear a less-official account of the depart- 
ment and the campus. As we sat down to lunch, they said, “We 
always feel sorry for the math and language professors at 
Calvin. We know that faculty members are all supposed to ap- 
proach their disciplines in a Christian way, and we know that 
they all get evaluated on whether they integrate faith and 
learning in their classes. It shouldn't be too hard for someone 
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teaching history or philosophy to bring in some Christian is- 
sues. But what's a professor going to do in a language class?” 

To their credit, these students were unwilling to let their pro- 
fessors make do with devotions—presumably even the hapless 
math or German teacher could pray at the start of class. They 
had grasped that faith and learning were supposed to be more 
intimately entwined. Short of having students chant “I love, 
you love, Jesus loves” in German for pattern practice, the lan- 
guage teacher seems to be left high and dry when it comes to 
integrating faith and learning. A prayer at the start and a Bible 
verse here and there seem about the limit. 


HE PUZZLEMENT EXPRESSED BY THESE STUDENTS IS 

shared by more than a few Christian teachers. It brings 

up basic questions about the shape of Christian teach- 
ing and learning. One common model for the integration of 
faith and learning in educational settings focuses on standing in 
front of students and expounding Christian ideas and theories. 
This model has the merit of being easy to understand and iden- 
tify, but if it is accepted as adequate, then the project of inte- 
grating faith and learning will always be an uneven and rather 
hierarchical affair: mother’s milk to the religion teacher, some- 
what mystifying to the teacher of math or language. Another 
common model of teaching sees it as, for the most part, simply 
technique—a matter of finding by trial and error the right tricks 
that will cause the largest amount of learning to happen in the 
shortest amount of time and keep students from getting too 
bored. I suspect that many would think that teaching grammar 
is a prime example of a kind of teaching for which this would 
be true. Again, if this model is accepted as adequate, there will 
be large areas of teaching and learning where the role of faith 
appears to be minimal or absent. 

Imagine that you are in my second-year German grammar 
class. How might I as your teacher go about helping you to 
produce recognizable German sentences? If I were feeling 
reo, I could turn to Gertrude Moskowitz’s 1970s manual of 
techniques, Caring and Sharing in the Foreign Language 
Class, a book rooted in the humanistic psychology of figures 
such as Carl Rogers and Abraham Maslow. In a typical activity 
we find each student being asked to imagine that he or she is 
going to give a speech before a group of people. The stranger 
who is to chair the event would like the speaker to draft a 
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complimentary self-description that can 
be used for an introduction. Students are 
told that “they don’t have to be modest 
but should point out all of the terrific 
things about themselves and be honest.” 
The prepared introductions are brought 
to class and exchanged with partners; 
then each student stands and introduces 
his or her partner in glowing terms, 
gaining practice in the correct use of ad- 
jectives. If the activity generates linguis- 
tic errors, these are not corrected; the 
focus is entirely on positive self-expres- 
sion. 

Another option would be to go with a 
current textbook, such as A Practical 
Review of German Grammar. To teach 
the present perfect tense, which is used 
in German for speaking about past 
events, this book offers a brief descrip- 
tion of how the present perfect tense is 
formed and then proceeds to a series of 
exercises for practice. These start out 
rather abstract but soon move to exam- 
ple sentences drawn from real-life situa- 
tions. Finally, students are to “write a 
paragraph [describing] events chrono- 
logically from the current year.” It is left 
to the teacher to supplement this with 
speaking practice and to supply more 
connected reading material. 

A third approach, one that I am still 
developing, based on some materials 
produced by the Charis project in Eng- 
land, begins with photos and the story 
of Adaline Kelbert, who was born in 
1903 to a German-speaking farming 
family in the Ukraine. During World War 
I, her family became refugees, enduring 
a long journey east. They lived for al- 
most a year in a log cabin with a Tartar 
family who took them in. They then dis- 
covered a German-speaking Mennonite 

village a short distance away and found 
work and lodging there. When the war 
ended, they returned to their farm, but it 
was confiscated by the Bolsheviks in 
1930. During World War II, Adaline’s 
husband and two sons were conscripted 
to fight for Germany, and Adaline her- 
self was put on a train to Hamburg. After 
the war she was able to find her hus- 
band and one son, and they settled in 
Hamburg. At the end of her life, looking 
back over a string of hardships that tend 
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to amaze my students, Adaline Kelbert 
emphasizes that God has been good 
and that Jesus was always with her, no 
matter how dark things became. 

I begin by getting my students to talk 
about the photos, describing what they 
see and building up a sense of the story. 


Then we begin to work with written 
transcripts of an interview with Adaline 
and listen to a recording of her telling 
her story. 1 provide some explanation of 
the present perfect tense and have stu- 
dents collect examples from her narra- 
tive and use her account as a model for 
their own writing. After a week I have 
them contact a local elderly person and 
interview that person about his or her 
life experiences. The students bring the 
results back to class, report on them 
orally, and then write a short biography 
of their interviewee in German. 

These are just three possible ap- 
proaches. The question now is, What do 
they have to do with Christian faith and 
with the question of what excellent 
teaching might be? Two of my basic as- 
sumptions as a Christian language teach- 
er are relevant to making a choice 
among this small sample of strategies. 
First, I believe that the proper context 
for thinking about education in other 
languages and cultures is the biblical call 
to love the stranger as ourself. Learning 
another language should be about learn- 
ing to love strangers, learning to hear 
their stories and to be open to receiving 
wisdom from them, not just about ac- 
quiring polished speaking skills in order 
to enhance one’s economic, prospects. 
Second, I see my students as images of 
God and therefore as beings whose spir- 
itual and moral dimensions cannot be 
left at the door. I do not think that learn- 
ing happens best when students are ap- 
proached as disembodied minds, bun- 
dles of habits to be trained, or au- 
tonomous centers of self-esteem. Ac- 
cordingly, I try to find ways of integrat- 
ing cognitive growth with spiritual or 
moral challenge. 

These assumptions make me uneasy 
with the first two approaches that 1 de- 
scribed. The first approach consistently 
has learners talking primarily about 
themselves and. their own feelings and 
excludes any expression of negative 
qualities or feelings. As Beverly 


Galyean, another humanistic educator, 
puts it, this approach to pedagogy 
“views all learning as learning about 
oneself,” and the self that one is learning 
about is a self for which individual self- 
expression and self-esteem are the high- 
est good. The second approach gives 
minimal regard to self-expression and 
pays more attention to a world outside 
the student’s self, but it construes that 
world and the strangers inhabiting it 
largely in terms of economic exchange 
and leisure activities. One searches in 
vain for representations of Germans 
who hope, suffer, pray, weep, make 
moral choices, or believe; one also 
searches in vain for learning activities 
that assume such capacities in students. 

The third approach, the story of Frau 
Kelbert, not only allows students to en- 
counter a more well-rounded stranger 
but also provides a framework within 
which I can insert activities that chal- 
lenge students morally or spiritually. For 
example, when the Kelbert family of 
five arrived in the Tartar village, they 
were taken in by a family who had a 
two-room cabin and who did not speak 
German, I ask my students to imagine 
that a family from a different racial 
group, who do not speak your lan- 
guage, would turn up on your doorstep, 
apparently in need of a place to stay. 
What conversation would take place be- 
tween you and your parents? Grammati- 
cali structure is still discussed at intervals, 
but this is done as it emerges from the 
narrative material. 

It is worth noting that, to one degree 
or another, all three of these approaches 
“work” in the rather limited sense that 
all will result in some linguistic gains for 
students. But the choice among them is 
not arbitrary, because each also aims at 
broader goals and implicitly communi- 
cates a view of language, a view of 
learning, and ultimately a worldview. All 
three approaches therefore also “work” 
in terms of creating a set of learning ex- 
periences that reflect and seek to con- 
vey certain values. Thus, it makes little 
sense to talk about whether a teaching 
method “works” or not outside of a 
wide-ranging consideration of what we 
are aiming to achieve. The notion of 
“excellent” teaching is similarly prob- 
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lematic. What it means to excel has shift- 
ed frequently, and the shifts have not 
been simply a result of incrementally in- 
creasing understanding of how best to 
teach. They have also been affected by 
our shifting visions of what it means to 
educate and to be an educated person, 
and these visions are ultimately in- 
formed by normative assumptions about 
the good life and the good person. Ex- 
cellence is not one thing, but many 
things—many things that are often in- 
compatible with one another. Excel- 
lence is always defined against some set 
of values. 


T 1S POSSIBLE TO BE EXCELLENT 

with any of the three approaches that 

I have described, or with some other 
approach. But choices must be made. It 
is not possible to be both an excellent 
behaviorist drill-sergeant, who sees 
learning in terms of the formation of au- 
tomatic habits and error correction, and 
an excellent humanistic educator, who 
sees the key need as the creation of per- 
sonal meaning. There will be overlaps 
among different approaches, but they 
also have different trajectories. Even 
with something as apparently mundane 
and mechanical as German grammar, it 
is necessary to choose which gods we 
will serve before we can meaningfully 
ask whether or not we serve well. 

But what if we choose from here and 
there, assembling a collection of teach- 
ing techniques gathered from wherever 
we find them? This is what most teach- 
ers do, and it is a perfectly valid thing to 
do. In most cases, what educates is not 
an isolated technique or episode, but 
rather the patterns and regularities that 
build up over time, the growing shape 
of a teaching approach. But even the 
eclectic teacher has to stand some- 
where: some criteria are needed for de- 
ciding whether the techniques borrowed 
from various sources are in fact helpful 
ones; otherwise, one might easily end 
up with a compilation of everyone else’s 
garbage. Some assumptions about the 
goals and rhythms of learning will guide 
how the elements are combined, and 
the eclectic teacher's classroom will ex- 
hibit patterns and trends over time that 
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give meaning to the smaller individual 
activities. Some vision of learners and 
the goals of learning remains necessary. 
even if it exists only at the level of the 
conviction that unplanned randomness 
will somehow cause learning to emerge. 

In The Culture of Education Jerome 
Bruner succinctly expresses why this 
matters, “Any choice of pedagogical 
practice implies a conception of the 
learner and may, in time, be adopted by 
him or her as the appropriate way of 
thinking about the learning process. For 
a choice of pedagogy inevitably com- 
municates a conception of the learning 
process and the learner. Pedagogy is 
never innocent. It is a medium that car- 
ties its own message.” Bruner is saying 
that whenever we teach, we teach not 
only the explicit content of our lesson 
but also, through all of the processes 
that we introduce into the classroom, an 
implicit view of what learners are and 
what it is to teach and learn. I would 
add that this view of teaching and tearn- 
ing is grounded in a broader view of 
what is important about students and 
their growth. Any pedagogy must carry 
some idea of what kinds of beings sit 
before the teacher as well as a vision of 
what it would mean for them to mature 
well—a vision of what kinds of beings 
they should be when they leave the 
classroom. Are they logical intellects, ac- 


* cidentally and unnecessarily embodied? 


Are they environmentally determined bi- 
ological mechanisms who will reach 
perfection when their habitual respons- 
es become perfectly appropriate and au- 
tomatic? Are they autonomous bundles 
of emotion, best given the maximum 
space to expand their individual free- 
dom and self-worth? Clearly there are is- 
sues here that could and should be pon- 
dered and debated in a faith-informed 
manner, issues that are of concern. to the 
Christian teacher as a Christian. 

But there is more. This is no light mat- 
ter, Bruner adds, because it has forma- 
tive effects—it may over time be accept- 
ed by students as the normal way to 
think about themselves as learners. 


Teachers reproduce themselves and 
their visions in others and so play their 
modest but significant part in leading 
others to judgment or wholeness. In 
some sense, to teach any subject is at 
the same time to teach learners what 


they are. 


URING MY FIRST YEAR TEACH- 

ing at Calvin College, I got to 

know Matthew, a philosophy 
major in his last year of undergraduate 
study, who was finally finishing up his 
foreign language requirement by taking 
my German class. Matthew was an im- 
pressive student in a number of ways. 
He was academically able and went well 
beyond what was required, investing 
himself deeply in seeking to figure out 
what the ideas he was encountering in 
his studies meant for his life. Alongside 
his interest in ideas, he was a deeply 
committed Christian, thoughtful and ar- 
ticulate in his faith. In the second 
semester of my class he approached me 
and asked if I would be his mentor and 
meet with him to discuss Scripture and 
philosophical texts. We met weekly for 
the rest of the year and enjoyed wide- 
tanging discussions. 

On one of those occasions we talked 
about some of my reactions to my first 
year of teaching in Grand Rapids. I told 
him that the individualistic focus of my 
students perturbed me. Well into the 
semester some students didn’t even 
know the names of other students who 
had sat three seats away four days a 
week for a couple of months and whose 
names they had heard almost daily in 
class. The underlying assumption 
seemed to be that each individual was 
here to get his or her own grade and 
that the learning of others in the class 
was of no concern. I suggested to 
Matthew that we were a temporary com- 
munity and that such an attitude did not 
seem all that consistent with the com- 
mandment to “love your neighbor as 
yourself.” I told him that I was tying to 
think of strategies, such as assigning 
learning partners, for getting students 
more involved in one another's learning. 
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What has stayed with me from that 
conversation was Matthew's surprise. 
The idea that one could apply Christian 
ethics to the way students related to one 
another’s learning needs in the language 
classroom seemed obvious to him once 
it was pointed out, but it was a new in- 
sight. He was a highly intelligent, inquir- 
ing, and spiritual student, and he had 
been in Christian schools for years. But 
this was a new way for him to think 
about himself as a Christian learner. 

What I was encountering was in part 
what Bruner described: patterns of ped- 
agogical choices leading over time to a 
student thinking about himself as a 
learner in a particular way. I had to con- 
sider my own share of responsibility. 
That semester my chairs were generally 
arranged in rows facing the front, there 
was a lot of individual question and an- 
swer when we practiced speaking, and 
the nature of the syllabus placed more 
focus on each student's developing 
skills than on the exchange of ideas. Ex- 
pectations about what normally hap- 
pens in language classes, as opposed to 
more discussion-oriented classes, proba- 
bly also played a role. Perhaps 
Matthew's previous teachers had not ex- 
plicitly challenged him to think about 
how to comport himself as a Christian 
leamer. Whatever the causes, Matthew's 
time in language classrooms had been 
spent learning not only German but also 
who interacts with whom about what 
and under what rules of engagement. 
That learning affected his ability to bring 
his classroom experience in line with his 
serious efforts at Christian discipleship. 

Matthew’s story reminded me of a 
study that I had read a few years earlier 
of an elementary school classroom in 
which the teacher had created an elabo- 
rate, week-long simulation. The teach- 
er’s aim was to get the students to un- 
derstand why laws get made and why 
they are important to a society. The stu- 
dents were given a scenario that placed 
them on a desert island with limited re- 
sources, and they were led through a 
variety of decision-making activities de- 
signed to establish the rules for their is- 
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land community. Toward the end of the 
process, a researcher asked one of the 
students what she had learned during 
the week, After a moment's reflection, 
she said that the teacher “has been 
teaching us how to survive if we ever 
get marooned on a desert island.” 

This episode, like Matthew's experi- 
ences, suggests two things. First, it is all 
too easy for a mismatch to occur be- 
tween what the teacher thinks is hap- 
pening and what learning is actually tak- 
ing place. We need to understand not 
only the roots of our own teaching deci- 
sions and the reasons for our choices 
but also the ways in which students are 
responding, the meanings that they are 
taking away from the learning experi- 
ence. The best mission statement in the 
world will not give us this kind of un- 
derstanding. Second, even allowing for 
the fact that we have passed through 
several more stages of cognitive devel- 
opment than the elementary school stu- 
dent interviewed in the study, it is easier 
for us to focus on the content of what 
we are doing than on the process. Fo- 
cusing on the process requires greater 
abstraction. Perhaps that is part of the 
reason it has often seemed easier in 
Christian education to add biblical con- 
tent to lesson material than to reflect on 
the teaching and learning process in 
faith-informed ways. 

By now we have drifted from the 
view of integrating faith and learning 
that sees it as primarily explaining Chris- 
tian theories to students or adding reli- 
gious content to worksheets. Issues of 
content remain important, and we do 
need both to develop Christian theories 
and to explain them to students. I am 
not opposing what has been done so far 
in the name of the integration of faith 
and learning. But I am suggesting that 
there is another side to the task—name- 
ly inquiring into how teaching and 
learning processes are affected by Chris- 
tian faith and spirituality. Without such 
inquiry, I see no way of adequately 


gauging whether our teaching is excel- 
lent except to yield to whatever defini- 
tions of educational excellence are cur- 
rently fashionable. 

We need to cultivate among ourselves 
as teachers more ongoing, communal 
inquiry into the question of what counts 
as faithful Christian pedagogy. Given 
the massive—and at times unreason- 
able—demands on the time and energy 
of any teacher who takes his or her job 
seriously and the clamor of external 
pressures toward conformity to whatev- 
er visions of excellence currently domi- 
nate the educational imagination, culti- 
vating such a community of self-reflec- 
tive inquiry into the relationship 
between faith and excellence is a huge 
challenge. 


ECENTLY I WAS TALKING IN 

my office with a second year 

student who is enrolled in Ger- 
man 101. She thanked me for the time I 
had spent the day before talking about 
the power of language in Scripture and 
why it is so central to our humanity. 
Over the weekend, she confessed, she 
had been talking with a friend about 
how hard studying was, and they had 
half seriously said that perhaps they 
would be better off quitting and getting 
a job at a fast-food restaurant. My class 
had helped her see why her learning 
was important. Her story reminded me 
of a thought that has often returned to 
me since I began to teach. The human 
lifespan is finite; people are only given a 
limited number of hours to live. The 
hours that they spend in my classroom 
are hours that they will never get back. 
This makes teaching a sobering task, 
and it makes each of us face the ques- 
tion of how we can make those hours as 
life-giving as possible. How can we be 
conformed to the image of Christ as 
teachers, so that we and our students 
taste genuine fruitfulness in our time to- 
gether? 


David I. Smith is director of the Kuyers 
Institute for Christian Teaching and 
Learning at Calvin College in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. (For information 
about the institute, visit www.calvin. 
edu/Kuyers.) This article is adapted 
from the inaugural address of the in- 
Stitule that be gave in September 2004. 
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Learning is a Prayerful Process 


Be still remember the worry. | can 
still remember the stress. It was 

1964 and | was of one of the grade 

12 students asked to give a chapel 
speech. In those days, that meant a 
mini-sermon about 15 -20 minutes long. 


The high school | attended had set up 
a monthly rotation: a pastor one week, 
a teacher the next week, a guest 
speaker the next, and a senior student 
the fourth week. Can you imagine 
that-giving students a chance to 
inspire the rest of the school with their 
thoughts about what the Bible means 
to them? On the one hand, we felt 
that being senior students it was high 
time teachers asked us; on the other 
hand, we were scared stiff of what our 
student colleagues would think about 
what we said. 


As the day came closer, | became 
more and more worried and looked for 
every possible reason to avoid actually 
giving the chapel speech. At the same 
time, deep inside | had a clear sense 
of what | felt was important to share. 
The school motto at the time—-ora et 
labore (pray and work)-provided a 
theme that resonated with my own 
upbringing and with my personal 
experiences at the time. | used Jesus’ 
words in Matthew 7:7-8 as the theme 
of the chapel service. 


Reflecting on that experience, | 

realize that all learning is very much a 
prayerful process. Yet today, with so 
much focus on personal achievement 
and results-based assessment, we 
experience a separation between 
prayer and work. In some settings, we 
focus only on work and performance 
and neglect to recognize the Giver, 
the Author, the Creator. At other times, 
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we focus only on prayer and neglect 
our own responsibility fo act and to 
allow God to answer our prayer in us 
and through us. At still other times, we 
engage in deep discussion in school 
board and committee meetings, 
doing the work that needs to be done 
and then, almost as an afterthought, 
we end with a closing prayer. 


Serving the learning needs of all 
children should guide the agendas 

of all board meetings, staff meetings, 
administrator meetings, teacher 
preparation, and parent-teacher 
meetings. These meetings need to be 
surrounded with prayer. To do this work 


. .without prayer is ultimately to 
disbelieve in God and to lose the 

most important human values, such as 
faith, hope, and love. Living without 
prayer is the result of going to bed with 
all the attitudes of a modem secular 
society; e.g., faith in technology, hope 
in pragmatism, and love of human 
intellect. (J. Houston, p 15.) 


Why is prayer essential? 


Learning isn't simply, a matter of 
getting knowledge of or developing 
skillin something by study, experience, 
or instruction. It isn't simply a matter 

of coming to know; to know how: 

or to acquire as a habit or attitude. 
Learning involves recognizing that 
God has created us with a longing to 
find meaning in the experiences of life, 
to see how things relate to each other 
and how things hang together. 


Where can we find that meaning? 
How can we help children and young 
people find meaning? Our culture 
suggests that each person creates 
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Robert Koole 
The LINK 29:2, November 20C 
SCSBC. 


“PRAYERIS ... 

an act in which we open 
ourselves fo God’s presence 
break up our hard hearts to 
receive the refreshing showe 
of God's grace. Prayer is the 
practice by which we allow 
ourselves to receive God's 
gifts, to be embraced by 
Christ's love, to be filled with 
the life of the Spirit.” 


Dan Posiema, 197 
Space for God, p. |] 
Grand Rapids, Mi: CR 


“Give ear to my words, O 
LORD, Consider my sighing. 


Listen to my cry for help, my 


‘ing and my God, for to you | 
way. In the morning, O LORD, 
you hear my voice; in the 
morning | lay my requests 
before you and wait in 


expectation. “ 
Psalm 5:1-3 


his/her own meaning; educational 
literature is filled with examples to help 
students create their own meaning. 

lf that were the case, prayer would 
hardly be necessary. 


However, learning is actually a 
process of uncovering meaning. It 
involves searching for and uncovering 
God's “laws” for life and enjoying the 
freedom these bring. It involves making 
sense of the havoc and destructive 
power of sin. It involves experiencing 
the liberating power of redemption 

in Jesus Christ and being able to live 
daily in the restorative strength of 
grace in all relationships. 


What do we pray? 


We pray personally as teacher, as 
child, as parent, as learners under 
Jesus’ rule. We pray communally as 

a class, as a staff, asa home, as a 
board, as a committee. We pray to 
recognize that we are not in charge, 
to submit fo God's rule in every aspect 
of our learning. We pray to give thanks 
for God's incredible gift of growth 

in knowledge and understanding 

as we see children, young people, 
colleagues, and brothers and sisters on 
boards and committees grow. We give 
thanks for God’s incomparable grace 
through Jesus Christ (Eph. 1:15). 


We pray for guidance, for 
understanding/insight, for strength and 
perseverance. We pray for wisdom, 
for forgiveness, for relationships, for the 
kind of community that Jesus makes 
available for us. We pray for one 
another, that we are strengthened in 
our inner being through God's Spirit, 

so that Jesus Christ may dwell in our 
hearts through faith (Eph. 3:16-17). 
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We pray with joy because of each 
other's partnership in the gospel (Phil. 
1:4-5) as it comes to expression in 
Christian education in our work as 
teachers and principals, as board and 
committee members, as teachers and 
parents. We pray that our "... love may 
abound more and more in knowledge 
and depth of insight, that [we] may 
discern what is best and may be pure 
and blameless until the day of Christ, 
filled with the fruit of righteousness that 
comes through Jesus Christ-to the 
glory and praise of God.” (Phil. 1:9-11) 


As we pray, may we come “...to 
experience the great paradox of 
prayer: that as we do less, God does 
more. Energy increases, purpose 
deepens, zest spills out. Instead of 
being scattered and distracted, our 
lives become concentrated in witness 
and expression, real work in the real 
world.” (Eugene Peterson, 1994. 
Praying with the early Christians) 


Learning is always a prayerful process. 
In Christian schools, prayer provides 
an avenue for discovering that we 
are totally dependent on God's 
creative and gracious hand. Even 
though we need to learn how to do 
things for ourselves (learning to write, 
read, research, teach, etc.) we are 
even more learning how dependent 
we are on the Creator and how 
interdependent we are with our 
classmates, with staff colleagues, with 
parents, and with our colleagues on 
the board and committees. 


“Prayer develops us as whole 

people before God. To pray is to be 

a complete person before God, a 
person as God intended us to be. It is 
to be open, to confess, to be forgiven, 
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cleansed, humbled, obedient, 
sustained, guided, strengthened, and 
daily renewed and inspired. Prayer 
radically transforms broken people into 
new people ~ people newly created 
by God." (J. Houston, p. 22) 


Resources 
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presence and power. Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon. (Bible study for young 
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“Rejoice in the Lord always. 
will say it again: Rejoice! Lei 
your gentleness be evident 
all. The Lord is near. Do not t 
anxious about anything, bul 
in everything, by prayer anc 
petition, with thanksgiving, 
present your requests to Go 
And the peace of God, whic 
transcends all understandin 
will guard your hearts and 
your minds in Christ Jesus.” 


Philippians 4:4-7 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God look for 

and affirm redemption 
already present and already 
underway. 


3.1 Teacher Learning 


QUESTION: 


What kind of learning 
experiences would help 
students encounter Jesus 
as SAVIOR and recognize 
redemption in process in 
every nook and cranny of 
lite? 


‘oe 


Journeying Together Toward a Wisdom Way — Elaine Brouwer 
of Teaching 


n his book The Craft of Christian Teaching: A Classroom Journey, John Van 


Dyk describes teaching as a craft in process. "Teachers ply their craft as they “The old image of the 
journey together with their students. They are always “on the way”." (Van Dyk, lone teacher saving a 
és < . downtrodden school by 
2000, pg xii) Teachers hone their craft, says Van Dyk, as they reflect on their working Independently 


practice in light of their commitment to Christ. "True Christian teaching, itseems — and te things their own 
a $ 2 A way In their classrooms is 
to me, requires a reinterpretation and a renewed commitment to what has too simply no longer relevant. 


often become a cliché: to do everything to the glory of God. As professional In successful schools, every 
eolys : . educator is a team player, 
Christian teachers, called to lead our youngsters into the pathways of wisdom, collaborating with colleagu 


the question of teaching Christianly should be continuously before us, urging us and stakeholders to meet 


to reflect critically on our own and others' teaching practice." (Van Dyk, 2000, common goals.” 
(Ed Dennis, chief 


pee) staff for Oregon Schc 

: 2 : Superintendent Sus 
Parker Palmer also emphasizes the need for reflection on practice. He says that Castillo, as quotec 
becoming better at our craft, like improving any other craft, requires shared Northwest Educatic 


? , , i Fall 2005, Volume 
practice and honest dialogue. “There are no formulas for good teaching,” says Number 1, pg 


Palmer, “and the advice of experts has but marginal utility. If we want to grow in 
our practice, we have two primary places to go: to the inner ground from which 
good teaching comes and to the community of fellow teachers from whom we 
can learn more about ourselves and our craft.” (Palmer, 1998, pg 141) The too- 
often-privatized nature of teaching cuts us off from the wisdom available in the 
community of our colleagues. 


What does the journey look like? 

‘t wonder: Could teachers gather around the great thing called “teaching and 
learning” and explore iis mysteries with the same respect we accord any subject 
worth knowing?" (Palmer, 1998, pg 141) 


The topics we engage and the ground rules we use to structure our conversations 
are crucial to the quality of our collegial conversation. When we reduce talk 
about teaching to technique or methods, we shrink the crafi of teaching and 
the person of the teacher. Teachers do not willingly return to such conversations. 
Likewise, good-talk-about-good-teaching can flourish in an atmosphere of safety, 
respect, and mutual commitment, but will flounder under blame, competition, or 
hidden agendas. 


There are many options available to us as we set out on the journey to work 
together to improve our teaching practice. Most of these options have built 

in procedures to attend to both the quality of the topics addressed and the 
ground rules surrounding the process. They include Critical Friends Groups (CFG}, 
Professional Learning Teams {PLT), mapping and aligning curriculum, Lesson Study, 
Whole Faculty Study Groups, Action Research Teams, and Collaborative Analysis 
of Student Work. Following is a brief description of these options with references 
for further research. 


Critical Friends Groups are groups of 6-8 cross-curricular teachers who 
voluntarily come together once a month, usually for two-three hours at a 
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“Any ‘good talk about good 
teaching’ Involves: 


¢ the surfacing of ideas, 
assumptions and histories 
that are behind our current 
practices 


» inquiry on how fo improve 
current practice 


* dialogue and reflection to 
make sense of what is being 
learned 


* reworking actions and 
dans to reflect new learning. 
“a 


(Leadership capacity 
for lasting school 
improvement, p. 22) 


time. Under the guidance of a trained coach, these groups seek to help f \ 
each other examine their classroom practice and make changes in it to ~ 
better serve student learning. (National School Reform Faculty, http://www. 
nsrfharmony.org/fag.html# 1) 


A Professional Learning Team is a small, highly collaborative teacher 

team for 4-6 members that engages in professional learning to improve 
Classroom instruction and to increase student learning. PTLs meet regularly, 
at least every other week, for up to 90 minutes preferably during the school 
day. (www.serve.org/EdQuality/ProfLearnCom/FQAs.php; http://www. 
ncpublicschools.org/schoolimprovement/effective/briefs/plt; http://www. 
nwrel.org/scpd/ssic/institutes_2005/documents/abel_plt_overview.pdf.) 


Mapping and aligning curriculum is a process in which teachers and 
administrators work in small and large groups to outline, analyze, evaluate, 
and change their curriculum and, therefore, their teaching to align with 
school goals as well as student needs and abilities. (See discussion of 
curriculum mapping, p. 3.1-19 to 3.1-29 in the Curriculum section of this 
resource) 


Lesson Study is a collaborative professional development model in which 

a team of teachers researches, plans, observes and refines a single lesson. 
(Lesson Study Research Group at Columbia University - nttp://www.tc.edu/ 
lessonstudy/} WW 


Whole Faculty Study Groups focus on reading and discussing books or articles 
to challenge teacher thinking and to reach new levels of understanding. 


Action Research Teams focus on specific questions in specific classroom 
settings in order to make timely changes in their practice to better serve 
student learning. (See the article on Teacher Inquiry in the Resource Articles 
for Activities section, p. 4-19.) 


Looking at Student Work is a process in which a group of teachers, following 
defined protocols, examines real student work as an indicator of what a 
student understands and how a student learns. Teachers use the process 
to inquire into the factors that contribute to student learning and to use the 
insights gained to improve their practice. (Looking at Student Work - http:// 
www.lasw.org/} 


What resources do we need for the journey? 

Simmons and Schuette (1988, p. 20) suggest that the current paradigm 

for teachers is that of teacher as reflective practitioner--"one who makes 
instructional decisions consciously and tentatively, critically considers a full range 
of pertinent contextual and pedagogical factors, actively seeks evidence about 
the resuits, and continues to modify these decisions as the situation warrants." 


Individual teachers must bring certain basic dispositions to the journey: 
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* Willingness to learn and practice the skills involved in collaboration 


* Desire to critically examine and to improve their practice 


° Sense of responsibility to help colleagues improve their practice 


* Willingness to devote time and energy to the process 


Resources for the journey also include the conditions under which the journey 
takes place. Jocelyn Butler of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
and Jane Vella author of Learning to Listen learning to Teach describe optimum 
conditions to support adult learning. The following is an adaptation of those 


recommendations: 


* Adult learners need greater control over what they learn and how they 
will implement learning. Who needs what as defined by whom? 
* Adult learners learn best in environments of mutual respect, safety, open 


communication, careful listening, and humility. 


* Reflection should follow new learning to facilitate integration with prior 
knowledge. When adults practice a skill and then analyze the quality of 


their practice they move from practice to praxis. 


* Adults learn best when new learning is tied to or built on past experiences, 


both personal and professional. 


* Adult learning involves more than cognitive processes. It involves 
believing, feeling and doing something about what one is learning. 


Learning designs for adults must address the whole person. 


* Adult learners need to see the immediate usefulness of new learning in 
terms of their own professional growth goals. Perceived usefulness and 


relevance affects determination to continue working. 


° Adult learners tend to be problem-focused rather than content-focused. 


They learn best when practical application follows learning. 


* Adult students need reinforcement of the human equity between teacher 


and student and among students. 


* Adults learn in a variety of ways at different times and for varying reasons. 
The personal, chronological, and professional level of development of the 


adult learner also affects learning. 


° Accountability is an important factor in adult learning. The design of the 
learning should be accountable to the learners and learners in teams 


shouid be accountable to each other and to the facilitator. 


Palmer describes involvement in a community of pedagogical discourse as a 
“professional obligation.” “The privatization of teaching not only keeps individuals 
from growing in their craft but fosters institutional incompetence as well. By 
privatizing teaching, we make it hard for educational institutions to become 

more adept at fulfilling their mission.” (Palmer, 1998, pg 144) Journeying toward 

a wisdom way of teaching is not a privatized affair. We need the support, 
encouragement, insight, and wisdom that a body of teachers working toward a 


common mission can offer each other, 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT TEACHING 


Do I/we take teaching 
seriously, as signified by 
my/our involvement in 
conversations about it? 


What kind of process do I/we 
go through in designing a 
course or unit? 


How do I/we identify and 
respond fo the problems 
that arise as a course or unit 
proceeds? 


Do I/we learn from past 
mistakes in designing and 
implementing future courses 
or units? 


Do I/we attempt to help 
colleagues with issues in thei 
teaching? 


adapted from Parke 
Palmer, 1998 The courag 
to teach, p. 143-14 


Butler, Jocelyn. "Staff Development”. School Improvement Research oo, 
Series - Close-up #12, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
http://www.nwrel.org/scpd/sirs/6/cul2.htmi. 


Palmer, Parker. (1998) The courage to teach. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass. 


Simmons, J. M., and Schuette, M. K. "Strengthening teachers’ reflective 
decision making.” Journal of staff development 9:3 (Summer 1988): 
18-27. 


Van Dyk, John. (2000). The craft of Christian teaching. Sioux Center, IA: 
Dordi Press. 


Vella, Jane. (2002). Learning fo listen learning to teach: the power of 
dialogue in educating adults. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
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Models for Professional Learning R. Koole 


he relationships among the adults in a school are critical fo student learning. If 

students are to value learning, they need to see adults in the school, teachers, 
principal and parents, involved in learning themselves. Students need to see a 
community of leaders and learners who show by the way they live and work 
together, by the way they teach and learn, that growing in knowledge and 
understanding is one of the distinguishing features of who we are as God's 
people. 


When a school recasts itself as learning organization it will not become stale but 
keeps on renewing itself. Senge writes, 


Real learning gets fo the heart of what it means to be human. Through 
learning we re-create ourselves. Through learning we become able to do 
something we were never able to do. Through learning we extend our 
capacity to create, to be part of the generative process of life. There is within 
each of us a deep hunger for this type of learning (The fifth discipline, p. 14) 


Barth makes the point that the way adults model (or don't model) learning is 
crucial to student learning, 


What it is that individuals are learning is important, but the very fact that 
teachers, principals, and students are learning is, | believe, far more important 
to the development of a community of learners. Thus a major responsibility 

of the adults in a community of learning is to engage actively in their own 
learning, to make their learning visible to others in the community, to enjoy 
and celebrate their learning, and to sustain it over time - even (especially) 
when swamped by the demands of their work. (R.S. Barth, 1990. Phi Delta 
Kappan 71:7, p. 513} 


Professional learning in schools should ‘arise from the real work going on in 
classrooms or schools.’ It should ‘focus on what is happening with learners,’ and 
be personal and collaborative. The way professional learning happens should 
‘honor staff professionalism, expertise, and experiences, and it should "promotes 
inquiry and reflection.’ (p. 3, 4, Powerful designs for professional learning. L. Brown 
Easton, ed., NSDC, 2004) 


Numerous possibilities are available for professional learning. These can be 
D. Sparks and S. Loucks- 


categorized into five models: individually-quided, observation/assessment, Horsley, Journal of Staff 
involvement in a development/improvement process, training, and inquiry. The Development 10:4 (Fall eas 
. . . i i 
following paragraphs provide brief excerpts for each model. ae a re per = wow a 
sparks 104.cfm ) 
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Individually-guided <> 


“Teachers learn many things on their own. They read professional publications, 
have discussions with colleagues, and experiment with new instructional 
strategies, among other activities. All of these may occur with or without the 
existence of a formal staff development program.” The key characteristic of the 
individually-guided professional learning model is that the learning is designed 
by the teacher. The teacher determines his or her own goals and selects the 
activities that will result in the achievement of those goals. 


Observation/Assessment 


Observation and assessment of instruction provide the teacher with data that 
can be reflected upon and analyzed for the purpose of improving student 
learning. Collegial or supervisory observation and assessment can enhance a 
teacher's reflection of his or her own practice. Frequently, a mutual benefit arises 
- a teacher benefits by another’s view of his or her behavior and by receiving 
helpful feedback from a colleague: and the observer benefits by watching a 
colleague, preparing the feedback, and discussing the common experience. 


Involvement in a Development/Improvement Process 


“Teachers are sometimes asked to develop or adapt curriculum, design 

programs, or engage in systematic school improvement processes that have as —~ 
their goal the improvement of classroom instruction and/or curriculum.” Typically ) 
these projects are initiated to address a need, solve a problem, or develop a 

new program. Successful completion may require that teachers acquire specific 
knowledge or skills (e.g., curriculum planning, research on effective teaching, 

group problem-solving strategies). The professional learning in this model happens 

through reading, discussion, observation and/or training. 


Training 


Training is conducted with a clear set of objectives or learner outcomes. These 
outcomes frequently include awareness or knowledge (eé.g., participants will be 
able to explain the five principles of cooperative learning) and skill development 
(e.g., participants will demonstrate the appropriate use of open-ended questions 
in a class discussion). The session usually arises out of a local concern or need and 
the trainer selects activities (e.g., lecture, demonstration, role-playing, simulation, 
micro-teaching) that will aid teachers in achieving the desired objectives. 


Inquiry 


Inquiry can take many different forms. A high school teacher wonders if a lesson 
plan from her first period class will produce improved student understanding in 
second period. A brief quiz given at the end of the class indicates that it did. 

A group of teachers gathers weekly after school for an hour or two to study 
research on a specific topic. Their findings will be shared with the rest of the staff 
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and be followed up with changes in teaching. Several elementary teachers study 
basic classroom research techniques, formulate research questions, gather and 
analyze data, and use their findings to improve instruction in their classrooms. 


Resources 


See also: “Powerful designs: new approaches ignite professional learning" 
Journal of Staff Development 20:3 (summer, 1999). This issue features 2-3 page 
descriptions of sixteen designs for professional learning: action research, cadres, 
coaching, curriculum development, examining student work, immersion, 
journaling, listening to students, mentoring, networks, portfolios, shadowing 
students, study groups, training of training, and tuning protocols. 


If you are looking for more detailed descriptions of the above designs and 
additional designs, obtain a copy of Powerful designs for professional learning, 
edited by Lois Brown Easton and published by National Staff Development 
Council in 2004. 
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HOW DO MEMBERS OF MY SCHOOL COMMUNITY SEE ME AS A LEARNER? cy 
adapted from Roland S. Barth WS 


Colleagues Students Parents 
10 | voracious 10 | voracious 10 | voracious 
learner learner learner 
“rn 
f 
, 
1} nota 1] nota l{ nota 
learner learner learner 
[ ] they don't know [ ]they don’t know [ ]they don't know 


a 
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Teacher Reflective Portfolios: a vehicle to plan for 
and document professional growth 


C5... teaching relies, in part, on ongoing reflection. One aspect of teacher 
reflection is the pause in the midst of a teaching/learning event to think 
about what is happening and to make immediate adjusiments to facilitate 
learning. Donald Shon (Educating the Reflective Practitioner, San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1987} calls this kind of reflection reflection-in-action. Another type 
of reflection ts reflection-on-action. This type of reflection, being more deliberate 
and systematic, has greater potential for advancing professional growth. 
Reflection-on-action examines teaching decisions/actions and their impact on 
student work/learning after the event. Such critical reflection has the power to 
uncover potential gaps between beliefs or intentions regarding student learning 
and the learning that actually occurred. When teachers build on the results of 
such reflection, they grow in their practice, and when they share their reflections 
with others, they contribute to the professional growth of their colleagues. 


A reflective porifolio can serve as one vehicle for planning for reflections-on- 
action, documenting the results of reflection, and recording teacher actions 
taken as a result. Such a portfolio should be built, in part, around professional 
growth goals chosen by the teacher. During the teaching/learning process, 
teachers can select teaching artifacts as well as student work that reflect steps 
taken toward realizing their goals. The portfolio becomes a reflective instrument 
when teachers include critical reflections on the artifacts they included. The 
value of such reflection is enhanced when teachers share their reflections with 


supportive peers. The contents of the portfolio, taken together, as well as teacher 


reflections on the contents should reveal thinking about effective teaching and 
learning. A reflective porifolio can be an important component in a teacher's 
journey toward a wisdom way of teaching. 


Contents of a Reflective Portfolio 


The choice of contents will vary due to contextual issues such as teaching 
assignments and teaching experience. Using the following ouiline as a guide, 
decide on the array of contents that best serves your situation. 

I. Background Information 


¢ Vision statement for your classroom (See "Writing a Vision Statement for 
Your Classroom”, p. 3.1-13) 


¢ Celebrations 
¢ Goals for professional growth with steps (including timeline) to be taken 
toward those goals (See “Writing Goals for Professional Growth” and the 
Professional Goals Worksheet, p. 3.1-11) 
I. Teaching Artifacts and Reflections 


¢ Restatement of Professional Growth Goals accompanied by a Goals 
Worksheet which will specify strategies, timelines, assessments and results 


* Teaching artifacts related to goals which may include items related to: 
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“A portfolio forms a 
descriptive record of one’s 
teaching and can be 

a valuable tool for self- 
reflection and analysis. A 
portfolio is a record of both 
the challenges and the 
accomplishments of one’s 
teaching experiences. It 
captures introspective 
aspects of teaching as well 
as the benefits of collegial 
work.” 


Good teaching comes fr« 
the inside; a resource 
assessing and evalvati 
teaching. (2001) SCS 
p. 
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Course/unit planning and preparation documentation such as a 

curriculum map or unit plan wS 
Classroom management 

Organization of physical space 

Classroom norms 
Instruction 

Video tape of classroom session 

Samples of instructions and student assignments 

Samples of questioning techniques used 

Student work samples 

Results of assessment of student work 

Evidence of modifications made to initial plans due to 

contextual issues 
Additional units/lessons as appropriate 


oo, 
ee 


« Teacher reflections on artifacts selected to reflect progress toward 
professional growth goals; the reflection piece could include the 
following: 
Title of Artifact 
Date Produced 
Description 
Purpose 
Reflections ) 
lll. Professional Responsibilities Cu 
¢ Description of professional activities outside of school 
¢ Description of collegial activities within the school 
* — List of memberships in professional organizations 
* Self-authored articles/etc. relevant to the portfolio 
* Notes of recognition; feedback from students/parents 
* Formal evaluations 
* Communication tools (newsletters, progress reports, etc.) 


* Resume 


SS ge 
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Writing Goals for Professional Growth 


* It is difficult to set goals in a vacuum. Use a framework for teaching that 
represents all aspects of a teacher's responsibilities, in and out of the 
Classroom, to help you zero in on areas in which you want to grow. (See the 
“Dimensions of Christian Teaching” from Good teaching comes from the 
inside; a resource for assessing and evaluating teaching. SCSBC (2001) (see 
Resource Articles for Activities, p. 4-21). 


* Review the mission and vision of the school in which you are teaching and 
consider aligning your goals with these documents. 


* Test your professional goals against your beliefs and convictions about 


teaching and learning. SMART goals are: 
Specific 
Making your Professional Growth Goals SMART Mane aiiG 
1. Your goals should be specific, concise, and explicit. Provide enough detail so AvainaPle 
that there is no indecision as to what exactly you should be doing when the Relevant 
Timely 


time comes to do it. 


2. Choose goals that can yield some tangible evidence of completion or 
progress toward completion. Establish concrete criteria for measuring progress 
toward the attainment of each goal you set. 


3. Attainable goals have outcomes that are realistic given your current situation, 
resources and time available. Don't plan to do things if you are unlikely to 
follow through. 


4. Relevant goals should help you work toward your larger vision for teaching 
and learning. 


5. Seta timeframe for the goal. Putting an end point on your goal gives you 
a clear target to work towards. The timeframe should be measurable, 
attainable and realistic. 


Goals Worksheet 


Use the professional Goals Worksheet to create a plan to work toward your 
Professional Growth Goals. 
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Professional Goals Worksheet cnr 


Goal Statement 


Potential Evidence of Goal Attainment 


Strategies Timeframe Self-Assessment 


L>, 
Ww 


Results 
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Writing a Vision Statement for Your Classroom 


Yeh statement is a vivid idealized description of a desired outcome that 
inspires, energizes and helps you create a mental picture of your target. 


The purpose of a vision statement is to inspire, energize, motivate, and stimulate 
your creativity, not to serve as a measuring stick for success; that is the job of your 
objectives and goals. 
First section (more general) 

What is the purpose of teaching and learning? 

How do young people learn? 


How does teaching relate to learning? 


Second section (with your classroom in mind) 


How do limplement these ideas about teaching and learning in my 
classroom? 


What hopes and dreams do | have for my studenis/ my classroom? 


How will | recognize when my dreams are taking shape in my classroom? 


Concluding section 
What gives me great joy in my teaching? Why? 


How does my vision fit with the mission of the school in which lam 
teaching? 


Q 
o) 
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Sharing the Hopes, Dreams, and Realities of Teaching §&ceret from Gooc 
teaching comes 


from the inside 

The Society of Christian 

he ordinary experiences of teaching shape our beliefs, thoughts and feelings ®CN0!S in BC, 2001. p. IF 35. 
about how well students are learning. Reflective dialogue can assist us to 


process and analyze our work and encourage us to improve our teaching. 


Guide for Individual Reflection 


1. Collect ‘stories’ or record brief descriptive accounts of things that happen 
during the day. (Some teachers find it helpful to jot things down as they occur 
while others wait till the end of the day and write in a journal.) 


2. What happened? Simply write down what happened without analyzing or 
judging. 


3. Why did it happen? Provide the context of the situation and suggest related 
experiences and events. 


4. What might it mean? Explore possible meanings of this situation and what 
some of the consequences might be of decisions or actions that were taken. 


5. What are the implications for my teaching practise? Having considered what 
happened, why it happened, and what it might mean, explore potential 
changes or confirmation of one's teaching practices. 


Guide for Small Group Dialogue 


1. Write stories. Each group member writes a brief account in response to the 
question: “What happened?” 


2. Choose a story. The group decides which story to use. 


3. What happened? The story's author reads the account of what happened 
and seis it in the context of professional goals. 


4, Why did it happen? Colleagues ask clarifying questions. 


5. What might it mean? The group discusses the incident as professional, caring 
colleagues in the context of the story's author's work. 


6. What are the implications for practise? The story's author responds after which 
the group focuses its dialogue around “new insights we gained from this 
story.” 


7. Debrief the process. The group talks about how the process worked and 
commit to meeting again at another time. 


Adapted from S. Hole and G. Hall McEntee, 1999. 
“Reflection is at the heart of practice" Educational Leadership 56:8, p. 34-37 
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Critical Moments: Speaking openly and honestly about our Scat oy 
arker rFalm 
successes and our struggles Tie courage ioiedciioe 
145-147. 
Co moments are those moments “in which a learning opportunity for 
students will open up, or shut down - depending, in part, on how the teacher 
handies it." (pg. 145) 


They are moments or episodes “full of educational potential” which could be 
“squandered by a teacher who takes a misstep.” (pg. 146) 


1, Asa group, brainstorm critical moments or episodes during the course of 
teaching a unit. As the group brainstorms, a facilitator places these moments 
on a horizontal line representing the unit from beginning to end, labeling the 
moments with a word or phrase. 


2. After brainstorming the group reflects on the picture that is emerging noting 
such things as which are more susceptible to teacher decisions and which 
are vulnerable to other influences and the potential relationship among the 
moments. 


3. Continue by clustering the moments into groups that share characteristics 
such as student conflicts or challenges to teacher authority. 


4. Allow participants to choose a cluster that interests them and to form a small 
group around that cluster. In these small groups, participants are invited to 
talk about what they have done, successfully or unsuccessfully, in response 
to these critical moments. This is not the time for critique, but for listening to 
each other’s stories and to reflect on your own practice. 
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From Starting Point to Destination 


he purpose of this activity is to create a conversation about learning and 
learners using the metaphor of a journey with a destination. 


Each small group needs: 


¢ amap with a destination indicated 

* acompass 

* asetof toy vehicles (or pictures of)- car, bus, train, bicycle, airplane, boat 
¢ chart paper and markers 


Small group instructions: 


1. 


Use the items provided to discuss (using language suggested by the props) 
the learning journey. As you develop the metaphor of a journey with a 
destination in mind consider the follow two lists of questions. The first list consists 
of the basic questions that concern the journeyer (learner). The second set 
consists of questions to be considered by the companion/guide (teacher) to 
the journeyer. 


Jourmeyer: 
Where am | headed? 
Am|on course? 
How can | adjust my itinerary? 
When will | reach the destination? 


Companion/Guide: 
Will each journeyer be starting at the same place? 
Does each one need to take the same route to the goal? 
Will one vehicle suite a journeyer better than another? 
Will each require the same time to reach the goal? 
What constitutes a ‘successful’ journey? 


Represent (on chart paper) your group discussion using images and words. At 
the bottom of the sheet, record any questions that surfaced in the course of 
your discussion. 


Each small group shares their responses. The other groups listen, but do not 
respond. 


After each group has shared, members of the whole group ask questions 
for clarification, then make observations, noting similarities and differences. 
These reflections should be recorded on a public list. 


Post each group’s representation and the whole group reflections in an area 
frequented by teachers. Encourage them to continue to reflect and to keep 
the conversation going using sticky notes. 


After a period of time, reflect on patterns that have emerged. Do the 
reflections, observations and questions suggest an agenda to pursue? If 
so, decide how to proceed to address the issues or questions. If no pattern 
emerges, discuss the implications. 
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Exploring Beliefs about Student Learning 


his is an activity designed to be used with a group of teachers for the purpose 
of exploring collective beliefs about student learning. After completing the 


activity, the group could compare their responses with the Resource Article titled 
“What are we learning about learning?" (p. 4-17). 


1s 
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How do students learn better? Individually, each teacher draws an image 
using simple graphics that illustrates how they think students learn. 


Form small groups of 3-4. In these groups, each teacher shares his/her image 
with the group offering clarification as requested. 


After each teacher has shared their image, the small group notes similarities 
and differences in the ideas about how students learn better. These 
observations are then recorded on chart paper. 


The smail groups come back to the whole to share their observations. 


After each small group has shared, the whole group is invited to reflect on 
the collective observations. As issues, questions, disagreements, etc. surface, 
record these on chart paper so the whole group could see them. 


After the discussion period, the group should review the recorded list. Use 
a prioritizing activity to decide which of the items are of most interest to the 
group to pursue. This could be done with sticky dots, each teacher putting 
their 3 allotted dots behind the items they consider the most important fo 
pursue as a group. 


Decide how to proceed with those items receiving the highest priority (the 
most dots). 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God strive to 
carry forth the work of 
Christ as agents of healing, 
reconciliation and justice in 
the midst of a hurting world. 


( 3.2 Student Learning 


QUESTION: 


How can we craft learning 
activities that give young 
people practice in engagin 
the world in transformative, 
redemptive ways using thei 
unique gifts and talents? 


Observing and Reflecting on Student 
Engagement in Learning 


x activity conducted first by an individual teacher (1 — 3), then shared and 
reflected upon in Critical Friends or peer coaching groups (4) 

1. Select 3-4 students in your classroom who appecr to learn very differently. 
2. Observe their degree of engagement during the course of a unit. 


3. Use a grid such as the one below to note the degree to which these 3-4 
students are engaged in the teaching/learning activities of the unit. 


NAME OF SPECIFIC DEGREE OF TYPE OF SPECIFIC DEGREE OF TYPE OF 
ACTIVITY THAT | ENGAGEMENT | ACTIVITY ACTIVITY DISENGAGEMENT | ACTIVITY 
ENGAGED THAT DID NOT | 1= LOW 
STUDENT ENGAGE 


4, Reflect on such questions as: 


What patterns seem to emerge? Which students were most engaged? 

What type of activity engaged him/her? Which student(s) was least 
engaged? What type of activity was not engaging for this student? What 
type of activity was engaging to him/her? Did each of the students observed 
have an equal opportunity to be engaged in this unit? What have you 
learned through this activity about your teaching strategies? What questions 
do you have about your choice of teaching strategies? 


5. Plan to adjust practice based on findings and insights. 
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Accommodating Common Needs and 
important Differences 


his activity is designed to help teachers reflect on the balance of learning 

activities required of the whole class because of important needs held in 
common and those that were varied to account for student differences 
(readiness, interests, gender, culturally shaped ways of seeing and speaking of 
the world, experiences, learning style, Multiple Intelligences, giftedness). After 
teachers have made their observations, they could submit their findings and 
questions to a Critical Friends or collaborative review type group for their 
collective review and reflections. 


Use the table below to sort the learning activities employed during a unit. 
Reflect on any patterns that emerge. What type of activities did you use most 
often in this unit? What range of learning differences did you address in the 
activities in this unit? How might you alter the activities in this unit to address a 
broader range of learning differences? 


WHOLE CLASS COMMON NEEDS ACTIVITIES DIFFERENCES BEING ACTIVITIES DIFFERENCES 
ACTIVITIES ADDRESSED DESIGNED FOR ADDRESSED DESIGNED FOR BEING 
SMALL GROUPS INDIVIDUAL ADDRESSED 
STUDENTS 
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Reviewing Questioning Strategies 


ollaborative review of questioning practices can serve to broaden the 

types and scope of the questions teachers ask in a lesson or unit. Ht can 
also help teachers grow in their ability to craft questions that serve the goal of 
knowledgeable and competent discipleship. Below is a example of how such a 
collaborative review could be structured. (See the article "Asking Questions: a 
Purposeful Activity”, p. 4-9 in Resource Articles for Activities section.) 


1. Videotape a classroom session or invite a peer to observe a teaching 
session for the purpose of observing such things as: who asks the questions, 
who answers them, the frequency of convergent or right answer questions, 
divergent questions or evaluative questions, amount of wait time given after 
questions are asked. 


2. After the observation, the teacher and the observer study the data, noting 
any patterns that emerge. After noting patterns, they discuss implications 
regarding the types and scope of questions asked or not asked. 


3. To act on the results of the collaborative review, the teacher whose 
questioning practices were reviewed and the reviewer could brainstorm 
questions that could have been asked in the lesson observed or suggest an 
array of questions that could be asked in an upcoming lesson. 


4. The observed teacher and the peer observer could then switch roles and 
repeat the process. 


Observations and discussions could also center around such questions as: 
¢ Do our questions reflect or suggest a biblical perspective on the contenté 
¢ Do our questioning practices encourage thoughitul, creative responses? 


e Do our questioning practices encourage students to ask questions of each 
othere 


« Do the questions we ask encourage critical reflection and reasoned 
judgement? 


¢ Do our questions encourage personal decision-making? 
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Examining Instructional Strategies 


he following activities can be used by individual teachers or by small or large 
groups of teachers to consider the range of teaching strategies used in the 


course of instruction. For a description of a range of instructional strategies, see 
the Resource Article called “Instructional Strategies” (p. 4-13}. 


1. 


Analyze the instructional strategies of an existing unit using the following 
questions: 


Where do students have the opportunity to set learning goals? 

Do learning activities invite interest in a new topic? 

Are there plans/opportunities to monitor progress toward learning goals? 
Are there opportunities to practice and review new knowledge and skills? 


Are there opportunities for students to reflect on their progress toward learning 
goals? 


Conduct an Multiple Intelligences audit of an existing unit: 


Step one: Using a unit you have already planned, identify the outcomes you 
wish to achieve 


Step two: List the assessment tasks, processing activities, and learning tasks 
that students will engage in throughout the unit 


Step three: Identify the Intelligences you addressed 
Step four: Generate ideas for the Intelligences you did not address 


Step five: Review your findings and make appropriate changes in your unit 


List instructional strategies used in a unit. Classify them as mimetic (repeating 
new information) activities or as activities that require students to internalize 
or reshape new information. Reflect on the pattern that emerges. Does the 
pattern reflect your intention for your classroom? Does the pattern reflect 
what your school’s mission statement implies about learning? 


List instructional strategies used in a unit as well as general classroom 
practices used. Consider, for instance, how students move about or leave 
the classroom, how students get help, the distribution of resources, and rules 
for speaking. Classify these strategies as those fostering independent learning 
and those that foster dependence on the teacher. Reflect on the patiern 
that emerges. Does the pattern reflect your intention for your classroom? 
Does the pattern reflect what your school's mission statement implies about 
learning? 
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5. Discuss the roles that teachers and students play when certain teaching 
strategies are used. Consider the following examples: 


a) “Ifa teacher decides to use lecture as part of her/his instruction, what 
would he/she want to consider when planning the learning activity fo 
ensure that students are processing the information being delivered2" 


b) “If a teacher decides to use Socratic questioning as part of her/his 
instruction, how would he/she prepare students for becoming involved 
with this type of dialogue?” 


c) “If a teacher decides to use inquiry-based instruction as part of her/his 
instruction, how would he/she help students manage the process2” 


d) “lf luse , how will | e" 
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Moving or Reshaping Information 


ome teaching/learning strategies only require students fo move information 

from one place (the resource} to another (their report, project, etc.) While 
these strategies may serve to demonstrate that a student has found the 
information, they do not demonstrate that a student has understood and can 
use the information in a different setting. The following chart can be used to 
closely examine teaching/learning strategies used throughout a unit to see if 
students are given the opportunity to think critically or creatively or to identify 
ways that students are called on to plan, to decide, or to defend. Using the 
chart below, list in the first column the strategies used in a unit; check the box 
that best describes what is required of the student(moving or decision-making, 
etc.); and, then, in the third column identify the artifact that supplies the evidence. 


Consider the pattern that emerges and decide if some of the strategies need to 
be modified to make room for student thinking and deciding. The last column of 
the chart can be used to noite initial ideas about ways to modify strategies. 


Unit Title: 


Instructional Moving Deciding, defending | Artifact supplying | Modifications to 
Strategy information from or critical, creative evidence of the require students 
one place to to think creatively 
and critically 
orto make a 


decision 
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Extrinsic or Intrinsic 


he purpose of this activity is to take a broad view of school and classroom 

practices to identify the types of motivation most frequently used. While 
designed to be used in the context of student motivation, the activity could be 
modified to use with other aspects of the school community. 


1. Ina faculty or team meeting, brainstorm on chart paper or white board, your 
most prevalent approaches to classroom managemert. List practices that 
rely on intrinsic motivation on one side of the paper and those that rely on 
extrinsic motivation on the other side. 


2. Ona separate sheet repeat the brainstorming, but concentrate on school- 
wide student management or discipline practices. List practices that rely on 
intrinsic motivation on one side of the paper and those that rely on extrinsic 
motivation on the other side. 


3. Discuss the patterns that emerge. 


4. If school practices rely heavily on extrinsic motivators, discuss how to move 
toward more frequent use of intrinsic motivation. 


5. Alternately, ask a study group to research the consequences of using extrinsic 
and intrinsic motivation. 


6. After that group reports to the whole, revisit the previous findings, discuss 
implications, and decide on action steps. 
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“Psychologists typically 
distinguish between “intrinsic 
motivation,” a fancy term 
for finding something worth 
doing in its own right, and 
“extrinsic motivation,” 
which means that you do 
one thing so that something 
else, outside the task, will 
happen. (Specifically, you'l 
receive a reward or escape 
a punishment.) ... these 
two kinds of motivation are 
qualitatively different. ...” 


Kohn, Alfie. The schools o 
children deserve. Houghic 
Mifflin: New York, 1999 {g 
97-9 


“But the real revelation is 
not that extrinsic motivation 
is different or inferior, it's 

that it is corrosive; it tends 

to undermine intrinsic 
motivation. This is one of the 
most thoroughly replicated 
findings in the field of social 
psychology: the more you 
reward people for doing 
something, the more they 
tend to lose interest in 
whatever they had to do to 
get the reward. Thus, the 
intrinsic motivation that is 

so vital to quality —to say 
nothing of quality of life 

- often evaporates in the fac 
of extrinsic incentives. More 
specifically, researchers hav 
found that people’s interest 
in a task ordinarily plummets 
when they are acutely awar. 
of being evaluated on their 
performance - even if the 
evaluation is positive.” 


Kohn, Alfie. The schools o 
children deserve. Houghic 
Mifflin: New York, 1999 (9 
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K-W-H-L 


U se this chart with your students to help them think about and 
gather information about a topic. Write NOTES and IDEAS rather 
than complete sentences. First, do the K — ‘what | /we know’ cok 
umn, then do the W - ‘what I’we want to know’ column, then gen- 
erate ideas for the H - ‘how will I/we find the information’ column. 
At the end of the research activity or unit chart, complete the L 

— ‘what have I/we learned! section. 


Topic or Focus: 


/We Find 
Information? 


How Will I 


2) 
= 
ct 

c 

e) 
=| 

@ 
= 
= 
— 

© 
£ 
= 


What I/We Know 
L What l/we have Learned 
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Developing a Metaphor 


hat metaphor describes you when you are at your teaching best? Parker 


Palmer says that if teachers are sufficiently at home with themselves to “Good Teaching cannot be 
take the risk of allowing one's unconscious to surface a metaphor thai the reduced to technique: gooc 
. . r A teaching comes from the 

rational mind would never allow that the payoff in self understanding can be identity and integrity of the 
considerable. (Palmer, 1998) In the Craft of Christian Teaching, John Van Dyk teacher.” 
says that describing teaching in terms of a metaphor can be quite serviceable Paimer, 1998. pg 1. 


in trying to understand one's style. (Van Dyk, 2000} The following exercise of 
exploring a metaphor for your teaching is intended to prompt self-reflection and 
self-understanding. It is best done with a partner or in a small group. 


1. Fillin the blank. Do this quickly, resisting the temptation to censor or edit the 
image that comes to mind. “When lam at my teaching best, | am like a 


“The metaphor captures 
one or two essential features 
2. Share your metaphor with your partner or group. of a teacher's style. It 
is exactly this point... 
: F . : that makes metaphors of 
3. Begin the process of unfolding the meaning of your metaphor: teaching reductionistic and 


_ i 7 2 unreliable. One or two word 
« What are the 3-4 main features or functions of your chosen metaphoré do dol beqin ipidesctbe the 


(If you chose a gardener, what are the 3 — 4 main charactetistics or complexity of your teaching 
i i) style. Nevertheless, the 
functions of a gardener?) cre blinietaphontcuhe 
serviceable in trying to 
understand your style.” 


¢ How do these descriptive adjectives relate to you when you are at your Van Dyk, 2000. pg 
teaching best? How do they highlight your strengths? 


e Expand this list into a series of descriptive adjectives. 


¢ What 'shadow' or downside does your metaphor reveal about your 
teaching? 


4. Reflect on the guidance that your chosen metaphor might offer during 
the hard times in our teaching. Describe a particularly difficult or troubling 
circumstance that you have faced in your teaching. Ask your self “What 
would a have done under those circumstances?" As you reflect on 
this question, try to stay as close to your metaphor as you can. Resist sliding 
into the literalism of problem solving and technique. This exercise is not 
intended to solve a particular problem, but to help you explore your identity 
and integrity as a teacher. As you come to understand more fully who you 
are when you are at your teaching best, you are better prepared to use your 
identity to face the hard times of teaching. 


For a discussion of metaphors for teaching, see The Courage fo 
Teach, pages 147 - 150 and The Craft of Christian Teaching, pages 73 - 82. 
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Rooted ... but not Root-bound 


t's already October and one-tenth of 

the time you have for teaching this 
school year has passed. What has it 
been like so far? Have you discovered 
how much they know aiready, or has 
their lack of knowledge impressed 
(depressed) you more? Either way, we 
each face significant challenge daily 
as we prepare learning activities and 
teacher presentations. 


You may have reflected on what 
you found in your files when you 
gathered the material for the topics 
you are teaching this month. Maybe 
you discovered learning activities 
that worked very well the last time; 
perhaps you remembered that last 
year this topic had been kind of dull 
for some students, or too challenging 
for others. If you are new to a grade 
level/course or new to teaching, you 
may have little to go on, particularly if 
the previous teacher left little record 
of what was done. You may have 
decided to use the same material, 
although you know that it is quite 
dated and doesn't adequately take 
into account the needs and interests 
of today's young people. 


Consider an illustration from the plant 
world: 


Over time, two things happen to 
plants. One is that the soil, or potting 
medium, gets “tired” and becomes 
devoid of essential nutrients and loses 
its ability to hold water. The second 

is that a plant's roots will continue to 
grow, taking up more and more space 
in the pot. As this happens, the plant 
becomes “root-bound.” (http://www. 
plantideas.com/potting/repotting. 
html) 


Over time, two things happen 
to curriculum. The first is that the 
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framework becomes stale and 
formulaic and loses its capacity to 
inspire students and teacher. When 
this happens, the curriculum loses 

its ability to stimulate learning and 
nourish children and young people's 
search for purpose and meaning. 

The second is that the curriculum's 
content continues to expand, taking 
up more and more time to cover and 
displacing creative input from students 
and teachers. When this happens, the 
curriculum becomes ‘root-bound.' 


When a curriculum stays too long 
with the same teacher, it generally 
becomes root-bound. It becomes 
overloaded with similar activities, 
repetitive themes and assignments; 
the curriculum becomes too full 

for the amount of time allotted for 
learning. With no room for new ideas 
curriculum turns in on itself, takes on 
the appearance of ‘going through the 
motions,’ and chokes out learning. 


Signs of root-bound curriculum at the 
classroom level: 


1. Using the same lesson plan in 
the same way for more than 
five years in a row 


2. Blaming children for lack 
of interest or for learning 
difficulties 


3. Complaining about 
government requirements 


4. Using handouts that are barely 
legible for students 


9. Using a test with this year's 


date written over top of ‘white- 


out’ of last year’s date 


6. Telling younger students they 
should learn this material 
because they will need it next 
year 
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“Root-bound - when a 
plant grows for too long in 
its container, it generally 
becomes root-bound. With 
no room for additional 
growth, roots become 
tangled, matted, and grow 
in circles (inside the pot). 
Root-bound plants placed 
in the ground without having 
their roots untangled often 
fail to overcome their choke: 
condition. This resuits in 
stunting the plant’s growth 
and potential.” 
Cavesgarden.con 
terms/go/75 
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Signs of root-bound curriculum at the school level: 


Lack of staff dialogue about why we teach what we teach 

Blaming parents for children’s lack of learning 

Complaining about Ministry of Education requirements 

Using dated course descriptions to tell parents about schoo! programs 


Organizing and presenting curriculum in ways reminiscent of how we 
learned the material 


Lack of professional dialogue about current issues in society as these 
impact children's learning and shape the context of curriculum content 


Signs of root-bound curriculum at the provincial/state level: 


Little going beyond meeting provincial requirements 


Lack of collaborative work to shape curriculum that embodies a biblical 
framework 


Greater focus on grades, scores and doing well in school than on what 
students are actually learning and how they are choosing to live 


Absence of genuine public debate about what students should know and 
be able to do 


Assuming that organizing curriculum by subjects is still the best way while 
many other areas of work draw on expertise from different fields, since 
problems and issues and societal needs demonstrate that the whole is 
greaier than the parts 
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What Can be Done About Root-bound Curriculum? 


Tip: Pull the plant out of the pot every so often to check on its needs and the 
condition of its roots. 


lam root-bound as a teacher, 


| present the same lessons in the same manner that | have used in the 
past; 

i seek no feedback from my students 

| do not analyze and evaluate their work in a manner that changes 
my own emphasis, repertoire and timing: 

| do not visit or observe other adults as they teach; 

| do not share the work of my students with colleagues for feedback, 
suggestions, and critique: 

| do not visit other schools or attend particular workshops or seminars 
or read professional literature on aspects of my teaching; 

| do not welcome visifors with experience and expertise to observe 
and offer feedback on my classroom practice: 

| have no yearly individualized professional development plan focused 
on classroom changes to improve student learning; and finally, 

i have no systemic evaluation of my teaching tied to individual, 
grade/department, and schoolwide goals, 


THEN 
| have absolutely no way to become better as a teacher. 


- Carl D. Glickman, 2002, Leadership for Learning. 
Alexandria, VA: ASCD, p. 5. 
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Rooted ... and Flourishing 


Being Rooted 


If children’s learning is to flourish in 
life-giving ways, a school's curriculum 
needs to be rooted and established 
in love: Goa’s love for us and, through 
Jesus Christ, our love for one another. 
That love, in turn, gives children and 
teachers stamina to “grasp how wide 
and long and high and deep the love 
of Christ is” and to realize that this 
love surpasses whatever they come 
to know. In other words, coming to 
believe and understand Jesus’ love 
will enable us to be filled with the 
fullness of God (Ephesians 3:17b -19). 


If teachers are to flourish, a school’s 
curriculum needs to be rooted and 
established in love: God's love for 

us and, through Jesus Christ, our 

love for one another. That love, in 
turn, leads us to teach in ways that 
deepen understanding and foster the 
growth of wisdom. That love enables 
us to reach out to others and to 

reach into our own hearts. That love 
burns away temptations to focus on 
shallow coverage of facts that ignore 
underlying values. That love empowers 
us to see the class and the subject as 
part of a larger whole. That love urges 
each of us to help children and young 
people connect what seems to be 
unrelated or disjointed. 


if schools are to flourish, principals 
need see fo it that a learning 
community remains rooted and 
established in love: God's love for us 
and, through Jesus Christ, our love 

for one another. That love, in turn, 
empowers us to lead in ways that 
build community rather than set up 
walls between home and school. That 
love fosters the growth of a shared 
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sense of what Christian education 

is all about and helps every parent, 
teacher and child move from ‘I!’ to 
‘we’ and ‘my’ to ‘our.’ That love spurs 
us to no longer be '‘individualists' but 
become a people called by God to 
live out his love. 


Avoiding Capture 


Is our curriculum actually rooted and 
established in love? Or is much of it 
root-bound in the established values 
of our culture, whether “peace, order, 
and good government” or “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness"? School 
curriculum continues to be weighed 
down by a mindset that considers 
reason to be more valuable than 

faith; progress, though gradual, to be 
inevitable; and the goal of education 
to be to develop autonomous 
individuals. Ideas such as these clearly 
do not reflect the Biblical story, telling 
instead the story of making a name for 
oneself. 


Paul's warning to the Colossians also 
rings true for school curriculum today: 
"see to it that no one takes you 
captive through hollow and deceptive 
philosophies.” We can avoid capture 
by seeing to it that we do not become 
root-bound in the worldview that 
comes with the curriculum resources 
we purchase. Having received Christ 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour, let us strive 
to live in Him, developing curriculum 

in the strength that comes from being 
rooted and builf up in Him. 


Meeting Challenges 


Being rooted empowers us to counter 
our culture's collapse of the past and 
future into the present—today is not all 
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there is. We teach children and young 
people so that they come to know 
God based on what He has done and 
what He is promising to do in the future 
in order that we might live faithfully 
today. 


Being rooted empowers us to 

counter our culture’s pessimism and 
hopelessness about looking beyond 
the present with a gospel of hope that 
is grounded in Jesus who is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever and 
who is “making everything new.” 


Being rooted empowers us to counter 
the rejection of an all-encompassing, 
meaning-full story by inviting children 
and young people inio God's story 

as revealed in the Bible and in the life 
of Jesus Christ, and as experienced 
over the centuries by God's people 
in different cultures all over the world 
(adapted from Brian Carrell, 1998. 
Moving Between Times p. 162-163). 


Being rooted means that we celebrate 
growth—we do not need to remain 
roof-bound in the ideas of our culture 
but are transplanted into new soil 

that is fertile and provides us with 
nourishment for life. With Paul we can 
say that we “are no longer foreigners 
and aliens, but fellow citizens with 
God's people and members of God's 
household, built on ihe foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, with Christ 
Jesus Himself as the chief cornerstone. 
In Him the whole building is joined 
together and rises to become a holy 
temple in the Lord. And in Him you 

too are becoming built together to 
become a dwelling in which God lives 
by His Spirit” (Ephesians 2: 19-22). 
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What Can be Done About Root-bound 
Curriculum? 


Ai the classroom level: teachers 
seeking to learn more about how the 
gospel shapes teaching, learning, 
curriculum and relationships. 


At the school level: becoming a 
professional learning community in 
which the staff/faculty together learn 
more about how the gospel shapes 
teaching, learning, curriculum and 
relationships. 


At the provincial/state level: building 
networks of colleagues to learn 
more about how the gospel shapes 
teaching, learning, curriculum and 
relationships. 
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| am rooted and flourishing as a teacher, 


| approach each lesson as a new opportunity to let God's light shine 
through: 

linvite suggestions from children and young people as to how we can 
help each other learn; 

| analyze and assess their learning in ways that improves my emphasis 
and range of strategies; 

| visit, listen to and learn from other adults as they teach; 

Ishare the work of young people in my classes with colleagues in 
dialogue about our collective school goals: 

| visit other schools, attend workshops, read professional literature with 
an eye to learning more about teaching; 

| welcome visitors with experience and expertise to observe and 
provide suggestions for my classroom practices: 

| have an annual personal professional development plan that focuses 
on assisting children's learning and connects with and contributes to a 
school-wide improvement pian: 

| have a systematic evaluation of my teaching that draws upon 
personal, grade/department and school-wide goals; 

}am a member of a learning community that, by the way we live 
and work together and by the way we teach and learn, shows that 
growing in knowledge and understanding is one of the distinguishing 
features of who we are as God's people. 


THEN 
| have many ways for becoming a better teacher 


R. Koole, in response fo Carl D. Glickman, Leadership for 
learning, 2002, Alexandria, VA: ASCD, p. 5 
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Asking Questions: A Purposeful Activity 


i ie ask questions for a variety 
of reasons: 


¢ to invite student interest and 
motivate students to become 
actively involved in lessons 


e to evaluate students' 
preparation and check on 
homework 


¢ to develop critical thinking skills 
and inquiring attitudes 


« toreview and summarize 
previous lessons 


e to assess progress toward 
instructional goals and 
objectives 


¢ to stimulate students to pursue 
knowledge on their own 


e to encourage students to think 
about their thinking 


When crafting questions, Christian 
teachers need to keep the largest 
goal- “knowledgeable and 
competent discipleship” — in mind. 
Some questioning strategies serve that 
goal better than others. Teachers for 
whom this goal is paramount will ask 
questions that also: 


e reflect or open up a biblical 
perspective 


* encourage siudents to take 
risks in their responses 


° invite students to ask questions 
of other students and the 
teacher 


* encourage attentive, careful 
listening 


¢ invite thoughiful, creative 
responses 


* allow students to express their 
feelings, opinions and values 
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Convergent, Divergent and Evaluative 
Questions 


Van Dyk classifies questions broadly 

as convergent questions, divergent 
questions, and evaluative questions 
(Van Dyk, 2000). Convergent questions 
require one right answer. ‘What is 

the capital of Ontario?’ Divergent 
questions invite a multiplicity of 
possible responses. ‘How might a trend 
of increasing temperatures affect our 
community — human and nonhuman?’ 
Evaluative questions are similar to 
divergent questions, but they ask, in 
addition, for judgemenis about the 
relative merits of the responses. ‘What 
was the best book we read this year 
and why?’ 


Matching Questions with Instructional 
Intent 


Questions related to Bloom's 
Taxonomy illustrate how the choice of 
convergent, divergent or evaluative 
questions relate to instructional intent: 


¢ Recall - to recall information 

- Who was the main 
character of this story? 

- What were the five 
questions that Alfie Kohn 
suggests that we shovid 
ask of any character 
education program? 


« Comprehension — to explain or 
understand an answer 
- What lesson did this fable 
teach? 
- Whatis the effect of 
using extrinsic rewards to 
motivate students? 


¢ Application — to use 
information and ideas to solve 
problems 
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“Questions are directional 
in nature. They aim at 
something. They seek to 
achieve a goal... the goal 
of knowledgeable and 
competent discipleship." 
{Van Dyk, 2000, p. 17 


“.., your educational 
perspective exerts a strong 
influence on both (1) the 
types and (2) the scope of 
questions you ask in your 
classroom.” 

{Van Dyk, 2000, p. 17 


“,,. the teaching process 
for fostering wisdom is to 
draw upon learner's own 
inner vitality with reflective 
questioning and activities th 
encourage them fo reflect 
together for life.” 

{Groome, p. 3C 


“,,.t0 educate people as 
“agent subjects” to live in 
“tight relationship” with self 
and others, with society and 
creation, and with their God 
.. Teachers and parents mu 
be catalyst in learners’ lives 
who enable them to becom 
“fully alive to the glory of 
God" 

{Groome, p. IC 
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- How could you explain how 
a bulb lights using your own 
words? 

- What elements of popular 
culfure demonstrate the 
modern to postmodern 
shift2 


Analysis —- fo break down and 

take apart information 

- How do the character's 
feelings at the end of 
the story compare to her 
feelings at the beginning of 
the story? 

- What sort of classroom 
environment better 
supports collaborative 
learning? 


Synthesis — to form a new whole 
by putting information together 
- What would the story of 

the Three Little Pigs look 

like from the wolf's point of 

view? 

- How could you redesign 
the "From Starting Point to 
Destination” activity to help 
your staff explore beliefs 
and practices regarding 
assessment? 


Evaluation — to justify actions 
or judge happenings (select, 
judge. predict, choose, 
estimate, measure, value, rate, 
assess, appraise, compare, 
contrast, discriminate, justify, 
interpret, support, explain} 
- Should the constitution 
be amended to ban gay 
marriage? Why or why 
note 
- What are the potential 
unintended consequences 
of the “catch them 
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being good” approach 
to reinforcing desirable 
behavior? 


Questioning to Deepen Understanding 


Wiggins and McTighe’s six facets of 
understanding (Understanding by 
Design Handbook pg. 220) provide 
an approach to questioning that 

is designed to encourage more 
sophisticated levels of understanding: 


e Explanation 
- Whatis the keyideain...? 
- What are common 
misconceptions about... 2 


e §=6Interpretation 
- Whatis the meaning of.. .2 
- Howis...like... {analogy 
or metaphor) ? 


¢ Application 
- Howis... applied in the 
larger world¢ 
- How could we use... to 
overcome... ? 


e Perspective 
- Whatare different points of 
view about... ? 
- How might this look from 
... 'S perspective? 


e Empathy 
- What would it be like to 
walkin... ‘s shoes? 


- Whatwas... trying to 
make us see/feel? 


e Self-knowledge 
- What are the limits of my 
understanding about... ? 
- Whatare my strengths and 
weaknesses in. . .2 
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Questioning to Encourage a Wisdom 
Way of Knowing 


In Educating for Life, Thomas Groome 
says, “a wisdom epistemology .. . is 
never only theoretical or metaphysical. 
It has a humanizing interest in what this 
— whatever is being learned - might 
mean for life, leading on to wisdom 
that encourages responsibility." 
Groome proposes 6 types of 
questioning activities to encourage a 
wisdom way of knowing: 


¢ Questions to engage - This 
type of questioning intends 
to personally engage the 
learner, to arouse their interest 
or encourage new ones, to 
suggest how the topic might 
be relevant to their lives and 
helpful to learn. 


* Questions for looking at and 
contemplating life, and inviting 
expression — These questions 
or reflective activities issue 
an invitation to take a closer 
look at ‘the data of life and 
tradition’, to think about what is 
going on there, and to express 
their ideas and feelings. 


* Questions for critical reflection 
about life - Such questions 
invite learners to use their 
reason, memory, and 
imagination to examine their 
lives in the world and then to 
think about their thinking by 
probing what has influenced 
their thinking. What do you 
really feel about that? Why 
do you think or feet this way? 
How did you arrive at your 
position? Do you have any 
reason to question your own 
perspective? 
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Questions to reflect on tradition 
— The purpose of this type 

of questioning is fo reflect 
critically and creatively on the 
symbols and texts of a tradition 
so that learners encounter 

the legacy of the humanities, 
science, or art, for instance, 

as active agents versus 
passive recipients. What is this 
teaching and why? What can 
we learn from this for our lives? 
What does this mean for us 
today? What new possibilities 
do you find here? 


Questions for personal 
appropriation — Such questions 
encourage learners to see 
things for themselves, io make 
their own judgements, and to 
personally appropriate what 
they are learning into their own 
schema. What are you coming 
to see for yourself? What do 
you agree with and disagree 
with? What new learning is 
emerging for you? How does 
this apply to your life? 


Questions for decision 

and choice - This type of 
questioning invites learners to 
make decisions and to act on 
them. What is your conviction 
now? What are your own best 
hopes? What are you going to 
do with this? What decision do 
you need to make? 
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Instructional Strategies: intentionally ordering and 
organizing classroom procedures to facilifate student learning 


hen considering teaching 
strategies remember: 


* teaching strategies should 
have a pivotal place in every 
lesson or unit plan 


e there is no single best strategy 


e every strategy can be 
overdone 


¢ effective teachers use a wide 
range of strategies 


e most strategies can be used 
with all grade levels and in all 
subjects 


* questions of discipleship must 
play a primary role in selecting 
strategies 


(Van Dyk, 2000, p. 150 - 152) 


Looking at teaching strategies 
through various lenses can help us 
choose strategies that match our 
goals. Van Dyk (2000) suggesis that 
teaching strategies can be located 
onacontinuum from direct teaching 
to indirect teaching to participatory 
teaching. 


Direct teaching is a transmission model 
of teaching in which the teacher 
generates, initiates, and controls the 
content to be learned. Teacher talk 
predominates and may be assisted 
by textbook assignments, worksheets, 
videos, or computer programs. 
Traditionally, students are required 

to take notes, memorize content, 
complete worksheet practice, 

and pass tests. Examples of direct 
teaching include: 


Lecture — a deductive strategy that 
consists of a carefully sequenced, 
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illustrated oral presentation of 
content that is delivered to small 
and large groups of students: oral 
presentation can be interspersed 
with opportunities for student 
reflection, clarification, and sense 
making 


Drill and Recitation - a teaching 
strategy that helps students 
memorize and recall factual-level 
information with accuracy and 
speed 


Direct Instruction - a method 
of teaching that consists of a 
teacher's systematic explanation 
of anew concept or skill followed 
by teacher-guided practice 


Indirect teaching includes those 
strategies in which teachers initiate 
the content and sei the parameters 
of the study, but students are 

asked to expand, interpret, and 
contribute to the material. This 
type of approach requires students 
to come up with something new, 
perhaps unpredictable, or something 
that reflects the student's personal 
characier and gifts. Examples of 
indirect teaching strategies include: 


Socratic Questioning - an 
instructional strategy in which 

the teacher poses a carefully 
constructed sequence of questions 
to students to help them improve 
their position on an issue; can 

be used as a technique to 
bridge students’ current level 

of understanding with new 
knowledge that students need to 
acquire 


Simulations - an inductive teaching 
method in which students assume 
roles of people engaged in 
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“...afteaching method can 
never be merely a technique 
ora standard procedure, 
but is always a part of the 
larger web of classroom 
reality. Every teaching 
strategy is controlled by a 
religious vision, driven by a 
philosophical perspective, 
guided by goals and 
objectives. brings about 
learning activities, aims at 
certain learning outcomes, 
and Is implemented by 
unbelievable complex entiti: 
called teachers.” 

{Van Dyk, 2000, p. 14 
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complex, real-life situations 


Inquiry-Based Instruction - an 
inductive teaching strategy in 
which the teacher poses a task, 
problem, or intriguing situation, 
while students explore the situation 
and generate insights about the 
problem and/or solutions 


Problem-Solving and Problem- 
Based Learning - an inductive 
teaching method in which the 
teacher presents an ill-structured, 
novel, and complex problem 

for students to investigate and 
solve collaboratively with teacher 
guidance and coaching 


Learning Contracts —- a negotiated 
agreement between teacher and 
student that gives the student 
some freedom in acquiring 

skills and understandings that 

the teacher has decided are 
important; some student choice 
may be provided 


Centers - different spots in the 
classroom where students work on 
various tasks simultaneously; the 
centers do not work in concert 
with each other; can be designed 
to teach, reinforce or extend a 
particular skill or concept or they 
can be designed to motivate 
students’ exploration of topics 

in which they have a particular 
interest 


Stations - different spots in the 
classroom where students work on 
various tasks simultaneously; the 
stations work in concert with each 
other: ailows for a balance of 
teacher and student choice; not 
all students need to go to each or 
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spend the same amount of time in Cc’ 
each 


Agendas - personalized lists of 
tasks that a particular student must 
complete in a specified amount of 
time; agendas may have similar or 
dissimilar elements from student to 
student; can be used more or less 
frequently; can serve as an anchor 
activity when students complete 
other work 


Participatory teaching strategies 
intentionally encourage students 

to play an active role in generating 
the content to be learned and in 
structuring and controlling classroom 
procedures. This approach to teaching 
encourages student initiative to a 
much greater degree than either 
direct or indirect instruction. Examples 


include: oO 
Participatory Discussion or Social 


Discourse - a conversation among 
participants, committed to 
hearing each other oui, in which 
information, insights, and ideas 

are solicited, shared, and heard; 
requires creating conditions in 
which all participants, including the 
teacher, will grow in knowledge 
and wisdom 


Shared Praxis — a process in which 
students and teachers share their 
insights and experiences through 
structured dialogue: steps include: 


1. Inviting students to 
articulate their experiences 
with the topic at hand 


2. Encouraging students to 
question one another 


3. Providing additional input 
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4. Asking students to 
demonstrate or practice 
their new understanding of 
the concepts 


5. Encouraging students to 
check each other, question 
each other, teach or 
reteach each other, and 
encourage each other as 
they probe each other's 
new understanding 


6. Directing students to 
consider how the newly- 
learned material can be 
channeled back into their 
lives 


Cooperative or Collaborative 
Learning - small group work that 
uses heterogeneous grouping, 
clear role assignments, positive 
interdependence in which 
each member must participate, 
and individual as weil as group 
accountability 


Participatory Brainstorming -— a 
brainstorming session in which the 
suggestions made and conclusions 
drawn play a significant role in 
shaping the lesson/unit 


Collaborative or cooperative 
strategies provide another way to 
categorize teaching strategies. While 
these strategies can fall within either 
indirect or participatory teaching 
strategies, depending on how they 
are used, a common characteristic 
of all of them is the presence of 

solid procedures for keeping groups 
and individuals within groups 
productive. Group activities must 
have enough inherent structure to 
operate autonomously and fo remain 
engaging. Examples of such strategies 
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include: 


Buddy or Partner Reading pairs 
students as peers or in older- 
younger configurations for the 
purpose of reading a text aloud 
to one another. As they read, the 
pairs practice or model reading 
strategies or in the case of a 
difficult text, they could stop fo 
make connections, to ask each 
other questions or react to the 
ideas presented. 


Lab Partners are given interlocking 
assignments that require joint 
observation, hypothesizing, writing, 
reading, discussion, and problem 
solving or making. To insure 
cooperation, the task must include 
genuine exploration and a quest 
for meaning. 


Dialogue Journaling involves pairs 
of students engaging in a written 
conversation about whai they are 
learning. 


Peer Response and Editing Groups 
are ongoing groups, usually of 
three to five, that come together 
for the purpose of offering 
feedback on each other's writing. 


Group Investigations involves 
dividing up a large topic into 
smaller pieces and then jigsawing 
the pieces out to smaller task 
groups for investigation. 


Liferature Circles are small groups 
of students who meet together to 
talk about a piece of literature. The 
discussion may include events and 
characters in the piece, the way 
the author expressed him/herself, 
or personal experiences related to 
the piece. The discussion may be 
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extended with a written or artistic 
response. Collaboration is at the 
heart of this approach. Students 
reshape and add onto their 
understanding as they discover 
meaning with other readers. 


Teaching strategies can also be 
selected according to the timeline 

of a unit or lesson. Beginning of 

unit strategies inciude goal setting 
activities. During the unit strategies will 
focus on monitoring progress toward 
learning goals, introducing new 
knowledge, and practicing, reviewing 
and applying knowledge. End of unit 
Strategies include those strategies that 
encourage students to reflect on their 
learning. 
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What are We Learning about Learning? 


Learning is “active responding.” 


In the Hebrew (biblical) framework, 
truth is not known until it controls the 
life of the one who hears it. Current 
learning theory says something 
remarkably similar fo this. Human 
knowledge, say the theorists, is 
acquired through active contact 
with and within the context of its 
use. Learning involves constructing 
personal meaning from new 
information and prior knowledge 
(Perkins, 1992). 


Learning is personal and idiosyncratic. 


Learners, we confess, are uniquely 
gifted and uniquely called. Learning 
theorists tell us that learners exhibit 

a variety of intelligences and that 
they learn through various modes 
and at varying rates. Variety also 
extends to the ability to attend, to 
remember, and to demonstrate 
personal meaning. Motivation, effort, 
and self-esteem all affect learning and 
performance. 


Learning is a social process. 


We are coming to understand 

that our intellectual abilities and 

our understandings are shaped 

and influenced by our social and 
cultural context. “... knowledge is 

a cultural artifact of human beings: 
we produce it, share it, and transform 
it as individuals and as groups... 
knowledge is distributed among 
members of a group, and this 
distributed knowledge is greater than 
the knowledge possessed by any 
single member" (Brandt, 1992). 
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Learners need focused, quality, and 
timely feedback. “Learning is not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of 
being more effective servan 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Stronks, p. 2. 


Learners learn better when they know 
the goal and receive the kind of 
feedback that nudges them towards 
robust understandings. Quality 
feedback avoids reporting right-wrong 
responses. Instead it encourages the 
student to ponder, reflect, and to 
move from naive understandings to 
deeper understandings (Wiggins and 


‘McTighe, 1999). 


Learning is shaped by prior knowledge 
and beliefs. 


Prior knowledge is more than a 
building block on which to stack 
present and future learning. Prior 
knowledge and beliefs can facilitate 
further learning but they can also 
inhibit or deform learning (Leinhardt, 
1992). Learning is an active, living 
process. Each time we confront a 
phenomenon or idea, we call up 
the understanding and beliefs we 
developed from previous encounters 
(Minds of Our Own, 1997). 


Learning is situated 


There is much less transfer from one 
learning situation to another than we 
might think (Brandt, 1992). Because 
learning Is ‘situated’, each new 
learning situation is in a sense a “new 
start." The more different if is from past 
situations, the more work there is going 
to be to do” (Brandt, 1992, p. 35). 
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Learning requires self-monitoring and 
awareness. 


Only the jearner can learn. It is 
essential to help students assume 
greater responsibility for their own 
learning by teaching students how to 
self-assessment and seif-adjust. 
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Teacher Inquiry 


hat is teacher inquiry? Teacher 

inquiry is a process in which 
teachers are actively engaged in 
asking and answering questions about 
their own practice in order to make a 
difference in the classroom in a timely 
manner. The research and resulting 
changes are more immediate and 
more focused on particular issues in 
particular places than are other forms 
of research such as experimenial 
research or qualitative/interpretive 
research. Experimental research, 
the most distant from the classroom, 
may ask a question such as — Which 
instructional strategy is most effective 
in teaching ESL? A qualitative 
researcher might ask - How do 
children experience bullying on the 
playground? A teacher researcher, 
on the other hand, asks questions 
that arise out of current practice. Will 
peer mentoring enable Kim, a Korean 
student with limited English skills, to 
take a more significant part in our 
Book Talks? 


Why should teachers engage in such 
inquiry? Focusing on specific questions 
in specific classroom settings enables 
teachers to make timely changes 

in their practice fo better serve their 
students’ learning. Additionally, 
teacher inquiry is an opportunity for 
context-specific professional growth 
that is meaningful and immediate. 
Further, teacher researchers working in 
concert can contribute to the building 
of learning communities dedicated to 
working toward school-based priorities 
and to contributing to the larger 
discussion of teaching practice. 


What does teacher inquiry look like? 
Teacher inquiry can be as formal/ 
informal or individual/communal as 
the situation dictates or allows. Dana 
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and Yendol-Silva suggest 6 general 


steps to help siructure the process: “systematic, intentional 
study of one’s own 
professional practice that 
is embedded in the dally 
work of the classroom and 
that results in changes in 


practice.” 


1. Select a focus-—a 
‘wondering’ 

2. Decide how to collaborate 

with other teachers 

Develop a research plan 

Analyze data 

Report resulis 

Take informed action 


Dana, 2003, p. 


nado 


Step one involves reflecting on your 
practice and letting a question or 
‘wondering’ surface. Perhaps the 
needs of a particular child raise 
questions. Perhaps it is a pedagogical 
or curricular issue that makes you 
wonder. ‘Wonderings’ can also 

arise around election of instructional 
strategies, the relationship between 
vision and practice, the balance of 
personal and professional life, issues 
of social and environmental justice, or 
issues regarding the learning context. 


The challenge is to craft a question 
around an issue about which you are 
passionate and one that suggests 

an area in which student or teacher 
performance can be improved. 

This initial question may change as 
the research unfolds and the issue 
becomes clearer and more focused. 
A sampling of initial questions include: 


e« What kind of questions do | 
ask? How does my questioning 
change with the subjects or 
students | am teaching? 


« How do my classroom 
management practices align 
with what | believe about 
the student and the role they 
ought to take in their own 
learning? 
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* How might rubrics help 
my students take a more 
active role in their own self- 
assessment? 


Step two involves deciding how to 
collaborate in the inquiry process. 
Teacher inquiry is most valuable 
when done with other teachers. A 
shared inquiry arises when two or 
more teachers are asking the same 
question. As they research the 
question in their particular contexts, 
they can help each other shape the 
research plan, suggest where to look 
for data, analyze results, and support 
each there as they take action based 
on their findings. 


If not a common question, perhaps a 
common process invites collaboration. 
Even though they may not be 
investigating the same questions, 
teachers can encourage and support 
each other in the inquiry process by 
meeting on a regular basis to discuss 
the process and share findings. The 
desire to collaborate will suggest other 
avenues for shared work to happen. 


Step three is developing a plan to 
carry out the research. It is important 
to keep this plan as close to your daily 
practice as possible. It should be 
embedded in daily practice. Likewise 
the collection of data should consist 
of a ‘natural harvesting’ of information 
from such sources as teacher 
notes/reflections, student products, 
interviews with students, focus groups, 
student learning logs or reflective 
journals, surveys, or notes from 
parents. The data needed depends 
on the question being pursued as 
does the duration of the research. If 
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your questions concerns practice in 
a three-week unit, then the research 
ends with that unit. 


Dana and Yendol-Silva liken the 
analysis of your data (Step four) to 
putting a jigsaw puzzle together. You 
study the data pieces, looking for 
patterns and trends that may come 
together in a manner that suggests an 
answer to your initial question. Once 
an answer has emerged, it is important 
to share the results (step five) and to 
make the changes suggested by the 
inquiry (step six). 


Resources 


Dana, Nancy Fichtman and 
Yendol-Silva, Diane. (2003) 
Reflective educator's guide 
to classroom research, Corwin 
Press 


Sagor, Richard. (2000). Guiding 
school improvement with 
action research, ASCD 
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Dimensions of Christian Teaching ae: 


from the inside: o 
resource for assessing and 


: evaluating teaching. Societ 
( ood teaching comes from the of Christian Schools in BC, 


inside identifies five dimensions for 2001. 
Christian teaching. These dimensions 
have been developed after a 
review of the criteria currently used 
for evaluating teaching. Recent 
developments in teacher evaluation 
place greater emphasis on the need 
for professionals to engage in self 
evaluation and the pressure of 
public accountability for 
results in student learning. 


The five dimensions of 
Christian teaching 
include: biblical 
framework, planning 
and preparation, 
classroom 
community, 
instruction, and 
professional 
responsibilities. The 
dimensions draw from 
the previous SCSBC 
Teacher Evaluation 
Policy and from the 
domains of teaching 
responsibility developed in 
Enhancing Professional Practice: 
A framework for teaching by 
Charlotte Danielson, 1996. 


Planning and 
Preparation 


BT Tt ae, 
- ee 


BIBLICAL 
FRAMEWORK 


Professional 
Responsibilities 


"Sono 2 oo wee 


Good Teaching Comes from the Inside The dimensions of Christian 


deliberately sets out characteristics teaching can be used for teacher 

of a biblical framework as a self assessment, setting goals for 
separate dimension and integrates professional growth, collegial dialogue 
them into each of the four other about teaching, and for summative 
dimensions. Each dimension identifies evaluations. 


characteristics and examples 

to demonstrate ways in which 
teachers develop their own gifts and 
expertise and meet their professional 
expectations. 
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Biblical Framework 


a. Creation 


« — instills in students a sense of the awe of God 

* celebrates our uniqueness as image bearers of God 
* expresses continual gratitude to God for His grace 

* points out Goa’s design and pattern in creation 


discerns the problems in relationships and environment caused by 
human sin 

points out the choices of obedience and disobedience and the 
resulting consequences 

recognizes how sin disrupts our relationship and our lives with God, 
others, and creation 

identifies brokenness as part of the world because of the fail 


c. Redemption 


encourages and models forgiveness 

presents to students the repercussions of obedience/disobedience 
communicates the love God has for His creation 

teaches that God's redemption is a gift 

fosters personal commitment to God 


d. Restoration 


instills in students the importance of stewardship of God's gifts and 
creation 

presents opportunities to serve in a variety of ways 

explains God's role in hecling in individuals, community, creation 
encourages an atmosphere of community and belonging 


encourages students to seek God's will for their living 
invites students fo live as God’s servants today 

prays with students for other people, problems, concerns 
o EE for praise and gratitude 


nurtures relationships of respect and care with students, colleagues, 
and school community 

shares with students and colleagues what God is doing in his/her life 
models a servant's heart, forgiveness in relationship, stewardship 
contributes to the health and well-being of the school community 
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|| Classroom Community. 


develops and nurtures relationships with all students 
demonstrates genuine respect and care for students 

models and encourages cooperation, forgiveness, courtesy, and 
responsibility 

celebrates and encourages individual gifts and diversity of gifts 


Commert: 


b. establishing a culture for learning 


sets high expectations for the learning of all students 

creates a safe environment for taking risks 

“models” enthusiasm and excitement for learning and teaching 
encourages exploration, research, and innovation in curriculum 


Comment: 


c. managing classroom procedures 


organizes time, classroom procedures, and materials for effective learning 
handles transitions between activities and classes efficiently 
gives students various classroom responsibilities 


Comment: 


d. discipling students 


compliments, encourages and reinforces positive student behaviour 
fosters student self-discipline through appropriate use of correction, 
chastening, and counselling within a context of grace 

sets and applies reasonable consequences for inappropriate student 
behaviour 

involves parents where appropriate 

engages studenis in restoration and peacemaking 

creates opportunities for service and stewardship 


Comment: 


e. organizing physical space 


creates physical arrangements in the room conducive to learning 
uses Centres, displays, and bulletin boards to enhance particular 
units, course goals, and to exhibit student work 

fosters student responsibility in stewardship of facility and learning 
materials 

arranges room for easy traffic flow 


Comment: 
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Educating Toward Wisdom 


a. reflecting on teaching 


articulates how Christian faith integrates with teaching 

wrestles with developing biblically-oased curriculum and pedagogy 
evaluates effectiveness of lessons and units 

generates improvements in teaching practices 

communicates regularly with colleagues regarding students and 
curriculum 


Comment: 


b. maintaining accurate records 


maintains a well-designed system for keeping track of student assignments 
and progress 
prepares accurate and honest report cards 


Comment: 


c. relating with families 


inspires parent trust and confidence 

communicates regularly with parents and/or guardians about student 
progress and needs 

uses effective and clear means of communicating concems and 
celebrative achievements 

communicates with a goal of effecting positive change 


Comment: 


d. contributing to the school and 
broader educational community 


works cooperatively with other staff members toward the goals 
defined by the school community 

contributes to and encourages openness and trust in staff 
relationships 

shares the load in school activities outside of the classroom 
participates in and contributes to other educational or para- 
educational organizations 


Comment: 


@. growing and developing professionally 


keeps current in scholarship on teaching, the purposes of Christian 
education, and teaching areas 

engages in professional development activities such as courses, 
workshops, conferences, and reading 

maintains active membership in professional organizations 
articulates connections with the local community 


Comment: 


f. showing professionalism 


cares deeply about students and their learning 

keeps sensitive information confidential 

demonstrates love and respect for students and their families in 
conversation and behaviour 

demonstrates love and respect for colleagues 


Comment: 
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Differentiated Insiruction 


Bae is an intentional 
process of planning curriculum 
and instruction in anticipation of 

and in response to students’ learning 
differences. This process resis on 

four commitments: respect for the 
readiness level of all students, the 
expectation that all students can 
and will grow, commitment to give all 
students the opportunity to explore 
essential understandings and skills at 
degrees of difficulty that escalate 
consistently, and offering all students 
tasks that are equally interesting, 
important, and engaging. These 
commitments shape the process of 
modifying content, process, and/or 
product so that each student can 
learn well. Carol Ann Tomlinson 

offers the following key ideas to 
guide planning for differentiation. 
(Tomlinson, C. 1999. The Differentiated 
Classroom: responding to the needs of 
all learners. p. 9 - 14) 


* Focus on what is essential for 
learners to recall, understand, 
and be able to do in a given 
unit and plan curriculum, 
instruction and assessment 
around those essentials 


e« Attend to learning differences 
so each student can learn the 
essentials. 


e Use ongoing, diagnostic 
assessment to decide how to 
modify instruction. 


e Use assessment data to modify 
content, process or product. 
Make such modifications only 
when you see a student need 
and you think the modification 
will result in greater student 
understanding. 


Educating Toward Wisdom 


* Collaborate with the students 
in setting goals, monitoring 
progress, and analyzing 
successes and failures. The 
teacher is the leader, but the 
student ts the worker. 


¢ Take both group and individual 
norms into account in planning 
assessment, instruction, 
feedback, and grading. 


¢ Work with students in a 
variety of ways using varied 
groupings and a wide range of 
instructional strategies. 


According to Tomiinson, the first 

step in differentiation is planning 
curriculum and instruction that focuses 
on essential concepts, principles, 

and skills. Once the essentials are 
identified, the content, learning 
activities, and assessments should 

be carefully planned to encourage 
student engagement in coming fo 
understand these essentials. 


Following are two brief classroom 
scenarios. Read them and then assess 
them using four questions: 


1. To what degree might the unit 
invite student engagement? To 
what degree are the learning 
activities likely to be appealing to 
students? 

2. To what degree does there seem 
to be a clear sense of where the 
unit is going? 

3. To what degree might students 
understand or make sense of what 
they have studied and be able to 
transfer that understanding to a 
new situation? 

4. How likely is it that there will be 
opportunities fo attend to student 
differences? 


PEDAGOGY 


From C. Tomlinson 
Summer 1999. "Mapping a 
route toward differentiated 
instruction. Educational 
Leadership, 57 (1), p. 12-16; 
and 1999. The differentiated 
classroom: responding to 
the needs of all learners. 
Alexandria, VA: ASCD. 


“The first step in making 
differentiation work is the 
hardest. In fact, the first 
step is required to make 

all teaching and learning 
effective: We have to know 
where we want to end up 
before we start out - and pic 
to get there. That is, we mus 
have solid curriculum and 
instruction in place before 
we differentiate them. That's 
harder than it seems.” 


Tomlinson, C. 19! 


“Successful teaching require 
two elements: student 
understanding and student 
engagement. In other 
words, students must really 
understand, or make sense ¢ 
what they have studied. The 
should also feel engaged in 
or “hooked by” the ways the 
they have learned. The latte 
can greatly enhance the 
former and can help young 
people realize that learning 
satistying.” 


Tomlinson, C. 19 
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“Even though students may 
fearn in many ways, the 
essential skills and content 
hey learn can remain steady. 
That is, students can take 
different roads to the same 
direction.” 


Tomlinson, C., 1999 
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Scenario 1 - "Mr. Appleton is teaching about ancient Rome. His students 
are reading the textbook in class today. He suggests that they take notes 
of important details as they read. When they finish, they will answer the 
questions at the end of the chapter. Students who don't finish must do 


so athome. Tomorrow, they will answer the questions together in class. 
Mr. Appleton likes to lecture and works hard to prepare his lectures. He 
expects students to take notes. Later, he will give a quiz on both the notes 
and the text. He will give students a study sheet before the test, clearly 
spelling out what will be on the test." (Tomlinson, C. 1999) 


Scenario 2 — "Mrs. Baker is also teaching about ancient Rome. She gives 
her students graphic organizers to use as they read the textbook chapter 
and goes over the organizers with the class so that anyone who missed 
details can fill them in. She brings in pictures of the art and architecture 
of the period and tells how important the Romans were in shaping our 
architecture, language, and laws. When she invites some students to 
dress in togas for a future class, someone suggests bringing food so that 
they can have a Roman banquet -— and they do. One day, students do a 
word-search puzzle of vocabulary words about Rome. On another day, 
they watch a movie clip that shows gladiators and the Colosseum and 
talk about the favored “entertainment” of the period. Later, Mrs. Baker 
reads aloud several myths ... When it's time to study for the test, [she] 
lets students go over the chapter together... she offers a choice of 10 
projects. ... Students can also propose their own project.” (Tomlinson, C. 
1999) 


Contrast the above scenarios with Ms. Cassell's unit on ancient Rome. As you 
read, note where she differentiated curriculum and instruction based on interest, 
readiness, and learning-profile. 


Educating Toward Wisdom 


Before beginning her unit on ancient Rome, Ms. Cassell identified key 
concepts to guide the unit. She also identified the key vocabulary as 
well as the information and skills students would need to be successful in 
the unit. Using the key concepts, Ms. Cassell identified key generalizations 
or principles for her students to explore. The essential question that Ms. 
Cassell asked frequently during the unit was “How would yout life and 
culture be different if you lived in a different time and placee" 


Students begin work on two sequential tasks that will extend throughout 
the unit as part of their larger study of ancient Rome. For the first task, 
students assume the role of someone from ancient Rome. Students 
choose based on interest and they make work with others who select the 
same topic. They will use a wide variety of print, video, computer, and 
human resources to understand what their life in ancient Rome would 
have been like. Ultimately, students create a first-person data sheet that 
their classmates can use as a resource for their second task. 


The second task asks students to compare and contrast their own lives 
with the lives of children of similar age in ancient Rome. Ms. Cassell assigns 
each student a scenario that establishes his or her family context for the 
task. The complexity of the scenario depends on the student's skill with 
researching and thinking about history. 


While the task has a common set of questions to address, each student 
can add questions of personal interest. As they begin their research, 
the teacher helps each student set personal research and writing 
goals, provides a wide range of research resources, and addresses skill 
development though small-group sessions and peer support. Finally, the 
teacher adds one specific question to each student's assignment. The 
degree of difficulty of this question is based on Ms. Cassell’s most recent 
assessmenis of student knowledge, facility with research, and thinking 
about history. Students may chose the media with which to share their 
findings. 


During the course of the unit Ms. Cassell varies the sorts of graphic 
organizers that students use when they read, conducts review games, 

provides homework options, and conducts whole class work reviews and 
debates. (Tomlinson, 1999) 
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“,.. differentiated instructio 
must dignify each learner w 
learning that is “whole,” im- 
portant and meaning makin 
The core of what the studeni 
learn remains relatively 
steady. How the student 
learns - including degree of 
difficulty, working arrange- 
ments, modes of expression 
and sorts of scaffolding - mc 
vary considerably. Differen- 
tiation is not so much “stuff 
as the “how.” If the “stuff” is 
ill conceived, the “how” is 
doomed. 


Tomlinson, C. 19 
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Common Practices that Lead to Differentiation 


“Differentiated instruction represents a proactive approach to improving 


classroom learning for all students. 


... [It] requires a change in teaching 


practices and an evolution of classroom culture. Experience tells us that this kind 
of change is a long, but thoroughly rewarding, journey." {Pettig, K.L. 2000) 


kK" Pettig offers common practices that lead to successful differentiation: 


Educating Toward Wisdom 


Get a buddy 

“Peer collaboration is essential... . The very act of discussing your ideas 
with a peer is as crucial to your learning process as it is to your students’ 
learning.” 


Align you objectives 

“...ask the big, hard questions: Why are we really teaching this? What 
goal does this satisfy? Is it a key part of the curriculum? What do we 
truly want the students to gain? Will the clever and creative activities we 
planned lead to significant learning?" 


Find out what students know 


“Meaningful pre-assessment leads to successful differentiation. You need 
to have more than a gut feeling of what students know or can do before 
deciding how to fake them farther. ... Instructional decisions must flow 
from some level of actual assessment.” 


Plan flexible grouping 

“Regardless of whether the differentiation is based upon student 
readiness, interests, or needs, the dynamic flow of grouping and 
regrouping is one of the foundations of differentiated learning.” 


Encourage student responsibility 

“Another idea integral to differentiated instruction is that students should 
assume more responsibility for their learning. .... Differentiating tasks for 
students requires students to work harder and become more responsible 
to uncover their own learning.” 


Provide choice 

“Choice is a highly motivating feature implicit in differentiated lesson 
designs. Choice validates a student's opinion and promotes self- 
efficacy." 


PEDAGOGY 


K. Pettig 

2000. "On the road to 
differentiated practice," 
Educational Leadership, 58 
(I). p. 14-18. 


“tf the journey of 
differentiating classroom 
instruction was such a 
simple, well-marked route, 
we'd all be there by now. 
Differentiated instruction 
requires from us a persistent 
honing of our teaching 
skills plus the courage to 
significantly change our 
classroom practices.” 


Pettig, K.L. 20 


“Think small. The changes 
you are about to make 

are not add-ons; they are 
systemic. They speak to 
the very heart of what you 
believe about learning and 
teaching. These changes 
present new ways fo 
engage in your profession 
and facilitate a student's 
growth. You need to take 
small steps and give yoursel 
time to assimilate these 
steps. Eventually, you will 
be differentiating more of 
your year's curriculum with 
enthusiasm rather than 
indigestion.” 


Peftig, K.L. 20t 
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Individual Development 
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Hasna We know that a school should not be an 
assembly line, but bells, large groups, class schedules, 
prepackaged curricula, and regimentation indicate 
that, like it or not, most schools are patterned after 
factories. The assumption behind an assembly line is 
that every part that a particular worker installs is 
exactly the same as every other part the worker in- 
stalls. Therefore it makes no difference which part the 
worker picks up. For example, every hole into which an 
automobile-assembly worker inserts a rivet is exactly 
the same size as every other, and located in exactly the 
same place on the car body. The possible, though mis- 
taken, assumption in a schoolroom, where one teacher 
lectures, say, to thirty students is that each student is 
exactly like every other and learns at the same rate— 
with the same skills, in the same manner, under the 
same pressures, and faced with the same obstacles. 
But, in the Christian school, students are not treated 
as interchangeable parts. Each has a different learn- 
ing style, and learns at a different rate. Each is also 
motivated in a different way and to a different degree. 
Each carries personal and social baggage that can 
prevent learning. And some students will never learn 
some things. 

In the Christian school, the uniqueness of each 
student is valued and nourished through individual- 
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Affirmation 


ized learning programs, cooperative learning, and 
attention to each student's needs and interests via 
coaching and counseling. Such effort may require dif- 
ferent facilities, new structures, flexible schedules, 
and more work on the part of the staff, but it is 
meaningful work. And as the drudgery goes down, the 
rewards go up. 

Because students are treated as individuals, evalu- 
ations are individually designed. Suspect are tradi- 
tional grading procedures, based on a hierarchy that 
builds failure into the structure for too many students. 
Inthe Christian school, a better way is pursued through 
evaluation methods that are telling and significant, 
but also fair, compassionate, and acknowledging of the 
wide range of human intelligence and abilities. 

Central to the Christian school’s mission is the de- 
velopment of every child of God’s positive self-image or 
self-esteem. Each student’s healthy, informed self- 
concept is enhanced through the curriculum and is 
considered a building block of the school community. 
This community helps the student answer such ques- 
tions as: “Who am I?” “Where do I fit in?” and “How do 
T serve?” 

Traditional methods of schooling often require that 
students in school learn to read, write, compute, and 
study everything except what matters most to them: 
who they are and what they want to do with their lives. 


Attending to Each Student's individual Development 
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Steve Vryhof et al. 
1989, 12 Affirmations: 
reformed Christian schoolin: 
for the 21st century. Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book Hous 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Hiseaies: The Christian school curriculum is not 
“teacher-proof.” Rather, it recognizes that the teachers 
are professionals who have learned the science of 
teaching and who continually upgrade their know]- 
edge and their ability to diagnose student needs and 
prescribe the appropriate learning solutions. Chris- 
tian school teachers are also artists who use intan- 
gibles—such as imagination, “feel,” intuition, and 
drama—to capture the attention of students in such a 
way that they learn. 

As professionals, teachers in Christian schools are 
given the freedom (and responsibility) to exercise their 
expertise and artistry. Although administrators may 
be more comfortable with control, they turn teachers 
loose because they want students to learn. Indeed, 
Christian school administrators encourage or even 
goad the complacent to dare, to risk, to sacrifice secu- 
rity for better possibilities. These administrators are 
like baseball managers who have enough faith in their 
players to let them play the game, but who have 
enough feel for their players’ skills to put them into 
situations where they are most likely to succeed. If 
they fail nevertheless, the good manager/administra- 
tor knows how to teach and how to motivate so that 
failure is less likely next time. 

Under this kind of leadership, teachers are mentors 
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and guides, models of the way students should learn 
and live. Often the best schooling experiences are 
those when the material is new to the teacher as well, 
when teacher and students together explore and dis- 
cover new ways of thinking and working. If teachers 
and learners can discover truths together, the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm generated makes learning a 
memorable experience for all. Then, beyond subject- 
matter content, it is the learning process being taught 
and modeled. 

In this recast role, Christian school teachers pursue 
opportunities for growth. Because they feel uncomfort- 
able with stagnation, they value planned reading, 
traveling, continued academic work, conferences, and 
consultations with “experts.” Accordingly, adminis- 
trators in Christian schools make professional enrich- 
ment plans an important part of their teacher-evalu- 
ation system. Teachers, for example, present to their 
administrator a three-year plan for reading, scholar- 
ship, coursework, elementary research, conferences, 
travel, and so on. After discussion and agreement, the 
teacher works with the school board to complete a rea- 
sonable set of these educational experiences—for the 
purpose of bringing back to the school both a revital- 
ized teacher and specific program improvements. 

Since the Christian school’s board members are 
committed to encouraging and funding these efforts, 
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How do we assess foward wisdom? 


1. Guiding Questions 
* How can assessment encourage learning? 
* How can assessment foster continuous learning? 
¢« How could children/young people demonstrate their learning? 
* How can assessment shape and improve instruction? 
* How can assessment results be communicated? (who 
needs what when?} 
« What types of assessment strategies are available? 


2. Feature Articles 
Assessment as Gift: A Vision 
How Do We Evaluate Student Learning? 
What Do We Do About Professional and Government 
Standards and Tests? 


3. Activities 


3.1 Student Assessment 
Exploring Beliefs about Assessment 
Inventory of the Range of Assessment Strategies Used 
Beginning-of-Unit to End-of-Unit Assessment Strategies 
Grading and Beliefs about Teaching and Learning 
What Goes into the Grade2 
Effective Feedback 
Behind the Grade 
Student Questionnaire on a Specific Assessment 
Student Questionnaire on Classroom Assessment 
Collaborative Peer Review of Assessment Instruments 
Collaborative Analysis of Student Work 
Assessment information 
Research-based Principles of Assessment for Learning 
How Well do I/We Assess Student Learning? 


3.2 School Assessment 
The Challenge of Accountability 
What Does it Mean to Say Your School is Doing Well? 
Gathering and Using School-wide Information 
Student Survey-Course Evaluation (Secondary Level) 


4. Resource Articles 
Feedback for Learning 
The On-going Challenge of Assessment 
Assessment OF, FOR and AS Learning 
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“When we assign value, we 
produce impact: what gets 
measured gets noticed; wh: 
you test is what you get: 
what gets inspected gets 
respected.” 

Wiggins, 1993, pg 
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Guiding Questions 


. CURRICULUM “A 


% * What does it mean to know? to understand? 


rss * What is worth knowing? how do we choose 
* Howdo SN whal/whot not to teach? 
chien; oS. * Whose curriculum ore we teaching? 
> oe nc cen ‘ * Does the cumicutum inspire and 
~ 
in the woy of leaning? engage? 
® Howeonweruticeang 4*.° Is the curiculum coherent? 
celebrote varied leaming 
@ styles ond gifts? 
* How con we shape a 
Culture in which teaming 
Seen 
+ What is the relotionship 
between pedogogy and 
subject matter? 
« Whotis the ronge of 
instructional strategies 2 
ovotoble to us? Does it P, 
Lid oe Ss ¢ ~~ * Who am? Who are we? 
‘2 ae anal * Where om I? Where ore we? 
anit a ? * Why ore we here? 
leom@ * Why are there disconnections? 
Pa 


* What bs the purpose of education? 


‘al VISION 


v 
How can assessment encourage 
learning? 


e How can assessment foster 
continuous learning? 


¢ How could children/young people 
demonstrate their learning? 


e How can assessment shape and 
improve instruction? 


e How can assessment results be 
communicated? (who needs what 
when¢] 


¢ What types of assessment strategies 
are available¢ 
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Assessment as Gift: A Vision 


hink about one of the most precious 

or meaningful gifts you have 
received. What made it precious? 
Was it the relationship with the giver? 
Did it fill a deeply felt need or desire 
in your life? Did it enable you to do 
something that you had not been 
able to do as fully before? Perhaps it 
was precious for all of these reasons. 
It’s often true, isn’t it, that the most 
meaningful gifts we receive come 
from those who love us and know us 
well enough to give us something that 
fits us perfectly, something we may not 
even have anticipated. These gifts are 
not likely io be returned, put on a shelf 
to gather dust or contributed to the 
next white elephant exchange. 


Assessment as traditionally practiced 
is rarely experienced as gift — by either 
student or teacher. Think about the 
assessment tools you experienced 

in your own education. Which ones 
felt like gifts that you were eager to 
unwrap, gifts that you awaited with 
anticipation? Think about the practice 
of assessment currently used in your 
own classroom/school. Which are 
offered as gifts? Which are received 
as gifts¢ Rightly construed, however, 
assessment should be a gift given 

to support learning. Perhaps the 
metaphor of gift can serve as a set 

of corrective lenses that can help us 
see the nature of our current practice 
and help us see a way forward toward 
redesigning our assessment tools. 


The best gifts are given in loving 
response to the giff God has freely 
given us - first in creation and again in 
redemption. That gift is the opportunity 
to live life fully, joyfully and purposefully 
in God’s presence, a life in which we 
respond in all of our relationships to 
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Elaine Brouwer 
Adapted from an article in 
the January 200) Alta Vista 
newsletier - InSearch 


the love with which God envelopes us. 
It is toward this life that we in Christian 
education profess to be directing 

our students. The primary reason for 
learning, we confess, is that students 
will come to know and love God 

and to love their neighbor (all of their 
neighbors, human and nonhuman) as 
they love themselves. In the context 
of such learning, assessment should 
be one of the gifts we offer learners 
to help them toward that goal. 
Supporting student learning is the 
primary purpose of assessment. 


Another prime purpose of assessment 
is to improve teaching. Like any good 
gift, assessment-as-gift works back on 
the giver. Whether it be in the design 
stage or in reflection on the evidence 
provided by the tools, teachers have 
the opportunity to reflect on their 
practice and to adjust their instruction 
or to redesign curriculum to help 

the learner learn better. Improving 
teaching practice is thus embedded 
in the process of teaching. Assessment 
designed to support student learning 
also encourages and supports teacher 
learning. And the gift keeps on giving. 
As we interpret our practice to parents 
and the larger community we offer 
the gift of a fuller understanding of the 
mission of Christian education. The gift 
of meaningful assessment is freedom 
from endless lists of contextless 
‘standards’ and benchmarks and 

the freedom to plan teaching and 
learning that raises signposts of the 
Kingdom of God and the Lordship of 
Christ. 


Of course assessment-as-gift is only 
conceivable when offered in the 
context of something worth learning. 
“A meaningful curriculum ts virtually a 
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prerequisite of meaningful assessment” 
(Kohn, 1999, pg. 192). If we want 
students fo welcome assessment/ 
feedback so that they can improve 
their performance, we have to offer 
them something that they recognize 
as worth doing and learning. If they 
are offered meaningful, purposeful 
work, students can begin to see the 
along-the-way-assessments (quizzes, 
tests, conferences, work samples) as 
steppingstones designed to help them 
accomplish something of importance. 
It is only when assessments are 
perceived as someone else's hoops 
through which we are forced to jump, 
contextless and fragmented, do they 
come off as something very other than 
gift. 


Assessment and evaluation practices 
are not neutral. They grow out of 

and rest on deeply held assumptions 
about the nature and purpose of 
human beings, about the nature of 
the world, and about the connection 
between the two. What and how 

we assess reflects what we believe 
about learning and the learner. It is 

a statement of what we value in the 
learning process. Because assessment 
and evaluation practices determine 
curricular priorities, influence student 
and teacher decisions about what 
tasks are allotted the most time and 
energy, and set the tone for the 
relationships in and around schooling, 
our practices must grow out of and 
be directed by our foundational 
beliefs and commitments. lf we are 
serious about our confession and 
calling as Christian educators we 
have to plan curriculum, assessment 
and instruction in such a way that 

it serves the kind of learning that 
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encourages our studenis to become 
the well-equipped disciples of Christ. 
Assessment, curriculum, instruction, 
and the structures we create to house 
them should be woven together like a 
seamless garment. 


Assessment as gift is a radically, 

that is, from the root, different way 

to conceptualize the assessment/ 
evaluation/reporting process. 
Assessment as gift requires that we 
think carefully not only about the 
content or form of the gift but of the 
receiver of the gift. Assessment and 
evaluation can facilitate or hinder 
learning. It can call forth the highest 
caliber of work at every level or it can 
focus on the easily testable and the 
mediocre. It can honor the giftedness 
of each learner or it can rank and 
devalue. It can pave the way for 
trusting, open relationships or it can 
foster distrust and game playing. The 
assessment and evaluation practices 
we adopt can point to the kind of life 
we believe Christ calls us to live or it 
can proclaim another way of being in 
the world. 
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How Do We Evaluate Student Learning? 


February 25 


Mountain City Christian School had just 
received the results of the statewide 
achievement tests written by fourth-, 
eighth-, and twelfth-grade students 

in November. Ken Heard posted a 
summary of the results on the bulletin 
board in the staff room. The results 
would be reported and briefly discussed 
in a staff meeting. Typically, staff room 
conversations have exhausted teacher 
interest before the meeting. 


“So, Jim,” Linda said, “how did your 
students do last November? Does it look 
like they are still learning the basics2" 
She was worried that some of the new 
approaches in reading and writing were 
not preparing students adequately for 
future learning. She presented her own 
students with a carefully structured 
approach. 


“At first glance, it looks like my students 
did quite well." Jim replied. “Usually our 
students do very well on these tests. | 
believe they confirm quite nicely that 
we do a good job of overall teaching 

-- as well as of preparing our students for 
the tests. Our parents and school board 
certainly want us to continue to use the 
tests.” 


Having overheard their conversation, 
Lynn looked for an opportunity to join 
in. She had recently completed her 
M.Ed. in evaluation, and hoped to 
encourage teachers to talk together 
more frequently about student learning, 
and especially about evaluating their 
learning. She felt the need for a review 
of Mountain City's report card format 
and of the school’s student evaluation 


policy. 


“What do you think these results really 
show about your students, Jim?" Lynn 
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asked. “Do they tell you anything you 
didn't already know from your own 
classroom evaluations?" 


Linda jumped in before Jim could 
respond. “We know that these 

tests are a necessary and valuable 
exercise. They keep teachers on a 
proper schedule for teaching skills 
and let parents know that our school 
continues to emphasize the basics.” 


Jim's own response was more 
cautious. “To fell you the truth, Lynn, 
| don't know if these tests tell us 
anything beyond what we know, but 


He paused as the bell rang and the 
conversation abruptly ended. Lynn 
mused to herself, “lt happened again, 
just as we get into a good discussion 
about learning, the bell rings and 
recess or lunch is over and teachers 
have to go back to their classrooms. 
We really need to develop 
opportunities to discuss in more depth 
these issues that keep popping up for 
a few minutes here and there and 
then are left unresolved." 


As Jim went back to his classroom, 
Lynn's question made him reflect on 
the discussions that had been held 
ten years ago, before Mountain City 
began to use achievement tests. Was 
it time to examine the impact that 
these tests were having? If seemed 
that assessment and accountability 
were becoming important issues 
again. 


At noon Jim and Cal found 
themselves eating lunch at the 
same table in the staff room. They 
both shared an inierest in teaching 
language across the curriculum 
and occasionally asked each other 
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challenging questions. Today, Jim 
wanted to focus on the test results. 


“Well, Cal, how did your eighth 
graders do on the test? Do the scores 
give you confidence that you're doing 
a good job?” 


"To be honest with you, Jim, | don't 
even look at the scores anymore. As 
presently designed, the achievement 
tests only tell us that our students are 
above average compared to national 
norms. ls that supposed to mean that 
our studenis are betier than others 

or is it just that we draw students 

from a particular socioeconomic 
background? | believe that these 
scores don't help our teaching. We 
would be better off using the time 

that we now spend preparing for and 
taking the tests on better forms of 
evaluation. The only feedback that 
parents and students receive from 
these tests is that the score is below 
average, average, or above average. 
Surely we can do better than that.” 


Jim was surprised at Cal's reaction. "| 
didn't know you felt so strongly about 
these tests.” 


“My problem with the tests is part 

of a larger issue. What are we really 
doing for our students if we continue 
to evaluate the way we are doing it 
now? | believe we need to sit down 

as a staff and talk about what we 
mean by our marking system. | know 
our report card for grades six to eight 
is different than yours. It's high time we 
reexamine how we evaluate students 
and how we communicate that to 
parents. | mean, what does a number 
or a letier tell you? How would you like 
to receive a grade for each unit you 
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teach? Come to think of it, why do 

we give our students grades? Tell me, 
outside of school, in which occupation 
do adults get grades? Sure everyone 
gets evaluated, but who gets graded 
with a letter or a number?” 


Jim’s head was spinning. He certainly 
had not expected this reaction 
from Cai. He wondered what was 
behind it. Cal had developed some 
exciting units with his eighth graders. 
The students were enjoying writing 
in many different ways much more 
than before. It was true that at the 
beginning he had been criticized 
by some staff members and by 
some parents, but the criticism had 
decreased substantially as they saw 
how involved and interested the 
students were. 


Pearl had been listening from the 
adjoining table, “Cal, you know that 
those tests don't mean very much 

to most of us. | wouldn't be too 
concerned if | were you. Achievement 
tests are here to stay. We do them 
because we have to. Parents want 

to know how their children compare 
statewide, so if these tests provide that 
comparison, why not have theme” 


“| can understand why you feel this 
way,” said Joan. “But we do need 
ways of assessing what our students 
know. The problem we face is that the 
tests are outdated. They need to be 
redesigned so that they test different 
levels of student thinking. Too many 
of the questions test recall and lower- 
order thinking skills. Apparently there 
are groups of people working on a 
new test design that will be piloted 
next year.” 
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“A new test design? " Jim exclaimed. 
“Oh, that would be great! Just when 
we have figured out some good ways 
to prepare our students they change 
the test! | hardly think that will help 
any of us. Let's face it, changing the 
design of the test only means more 
headaches for teachers and more 
worries about how the test results will 
be used. Why don't we sit down and 
discuss whether or nor these tests really 
assist us in teaching and whether they 
really assist studenis in their learning? 
Let's come to grips with what 
evaluation should be like in Mountain 
City Christian School.” 


Jim's challenge was echoed by the 
end-of-lunch bell. Students filled the 
hallways. Classes would soon be 
starting again. Lynn had overheard 
most of the noon-hour discussion. She 
had wanted to join in with some of 

her own ideas but had decided to 
listen some more. It was important to 
let the teachers talk through some of 
these issues. Sometimes a comment by 
an administrator sounded too much 
like a statement of school policy and 
tended io close discussions rather 
than provide an atmosphere that 
stimulated discussion. Nevertheless, 
Lynn knew that she didn't have to wait 
any longer to decide her topic for the 
next staff in-service day. As Jim had 
said, Mountain City needed to discuss 
evaluation. 


in view of the energetic and 
involving discussions surrounding 
the achievement test results, we 
propose to have a full-day in- 
service to examine the way we 
evaluate and assess students at 
Mountain City Christian School. 
Lynn has volunteered to organize 
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a workshop for that day. She 
welcomes your suggestions 

for ideas and issues regarding 
evaluation that you feel we should 
address on that day. Please share 
those ideas with her during the 
next two weeks. 


As usual, we will have our lunch 
together as a staff on that day. Do 
we make reservations somewhere 
or are we going to have a potluck 
lunch here? Would the Social 
Committee please make the 
arrangements? 


During the next two weeks, Lynn did 
receive several suggestions regarding 
issues to be included in the discussion. 


Jim urged her to make sure that the 
staff address whether they should 
continue to use achievement tests. 
Cal met with her for a good half 

hour to convey his concerns about 
the real impact of grades. Joan 
stopped by to tell Lynn that something 
needed to be done in the way 

most teachers designed their own 
classroom tests. She insisted that the 
staff had to develop test questions 
that stimulated higher-level thinking 
skills. Margie caught Lynn during recess 
one morning to say that she hoped 
that the staff would get beyond the 
traditional evaluation issues and begin 
to address newer approaches to 
evaluation. 


Lynn was pleasantly surprised at 

the number of suggestions she had 
received. As she began to consider 
the format she would use for the 
workshop, she had a feeling she 
wouldn't have to worry about doing 
all the talking on that day. Sne would 
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present the staff with some principles 
to guide their thinking, set up small 
groups to discuss several issues, and 
conclude with the staff developing 
recommendations for initiating some 
improvements. 


7:30 April 14 


lt was a cool, misty spring morning. 
As Lynn stepped out of the house 
she breathed in the freshness of 
budding trees and greening grass. 
Lynn appreciated the ten-minute 
walk in the crisp air each morning to 
get to school: it gave her a chance 
to run the day's activities through 
her head. Today, it seemed even 
more necessary since she would be 
leading a full day in-service. 


On the other side of town, Glenn 
Prince headed out the door at 
about the same time. The fifteen- 
minute drive gave him enough time 
to worry about the strange ideas 
that might be suggested during the 
in-service. It seemed that whenever 
the staff was given an opportunity 
to talk things through, too many 
different ideas were presented. He 
was sure that today’s session on 
evaluation would be no exception. 
Some teachers would propose 

that Mountain City should abolish 
grades and examinations; others 
would propose that the school 
should have a second category of 
marks that would indicate student 
effort. These teachers felt that an 
effort mark would give students 
and parents a clearer indication of 
the course grade. Oh, well, Glenn 
thought, a one day meeting won't 
lead to much change anyway, 
and, besides, the teachers would 
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have a chance to express their ideas 
and then they could go on with their 
regular routines. 


As Lynn reached the front door of 

the school, she took a deep breath. 
She felt confident in her preparation 
and in the support she would receive 
from several key staff members. She 
also knew that Ken Heard would have 
arranged to have beverages and 
pastries available all day and that the 
Social Commitiee had organized a 
special lunch through the Auxiliary. 


“Good morning, Lynn! “ Ken greeted 
her as she entered the foyer. "All set 
for the day?” He knew that she was 
but it was his usual genuine greeting 
for any staff member who had a 
special responsibility that day. It was 
his way of finding out if he needed to 
do anything else before the meeting 
started. 


“Good morning, Ken! Yes, it looks like 
I'm all set. | hope most of the staff 

is ready too. You're opening the 
meeting, correct@” Lynn knew that 
he would do so with a sensitive and 
stimulating devotional. 


Ken welcomed everyone to the 
meeting by expressing his own 
appreciation for having a day to 
reflect on one of their tasks. He 
introduced the day's topic in relation 
to responsive discipleship. He read 
Romans 12 and shared a personal 
story about what the passage meant 
for him. In his prayer, Ken gave praise 
for the Lord’s care over the school 
and asked for guiding wisdom during 
the day’s discussions. He briefly 
reviewed the day's schedule and then 
introduced Lynn. 
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Lynn began her presentation with 
some personal reflections about 

the first eight months of the school 
year. She mentioned the active 
discussions that had occurred when 
the achievement test scores had been 
posted. They had reminded her of 
some of the seminar debates that had 
occurred during her year in graduate 
school; but the discussions at Mountain 
City had seemed much more realistic, 
roofed in teacher's own experiences 
and less “academic” than the ones 

at the university. Sne assured the 

staff that today's presentation and 
discussion would focus on their day- 
to-day practices and would also be 
intellectually stimulating. Lynn began 
her presentation with a few open- 
ended questions. 


Why do we evaluate? 


As teachers suggested responses, Lynn 
wrote them on a large sheet of paper. 


We evaluate: 

e to find out what students know 

¢ fo discover if students need 
assistance 

¢ to tell parents how their 
children are doing 

e to determine a mark for the 
report card 

* fo improve student learning 

¢ to report student standing 

* to the government to find 
out if students understood a 
particular unit 

e to give students an opportunity 
to indicate what they know 

e {o determine if | reached my 
objectives as teacher 

e to give students feedback on 
whai they know 
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How do we evaluate? 


“Before we make a list, | would like 
us to take a few minutes to read a 
piece of writing by a seventh-grade 
student. Read the paragraph and 
think about how you would evaluate 
this student's work.” 


As the teachers read, a nervous 
quietness filled the room. For most of 
the teachers, marking was their least 
favored activity. Giving students a 
mark for the work they completed, or 
worse ye, a mark for work they had 
not completed, was a difficult job. 
For most of them, teacher education 
programs had emphasized 
classroom management and 
knowing their subject matter well. 
There was very little emphasis on 
evaluating students. Many of them 
remembered their first experiences 
with calculating marks. Some 

had benefited from the advice 

of experienced and sensitive 
colleagues; some had been 
appalled by the suggestion that the 
best way to calculate a report card 
mark was to consider all of the marks 
achieved during the term without 
looking at whose marks they were. 
Would some of these feelings and 
experiences emerge during the 
day? 


“Let's share some of the ways in 
which we would evaluate this piece 
of writing.” 


John felt that this student has 
some good ideas about the topic, 
“However, he isn't able to express 
them very clearly.” 


Pearl, not unexpectedly, hoped that 
this didn't represent the way most of 
the grade seven students wrote. 
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“| had a difficult time evaluating 

this piece of work because | don't 
know the purpose of the original 
assignment,” Susan said. “Why did 

the student write this? Is it a personal 
response to a discussion topic? Is it 
part of an essay assignment? | need to 
know that before | can say much more 
about what this student has written,” 


After a few more responses, Lynn 

felt that teachers were ready to 
consider some of the principles on 
which their evaluation should be 
based. She began by referring to the 
Bible passage that Ken had read for 
devotions. “if we want our students fo 
be and become responsive disciples, 
to be able fo discover and develop 
their gifts in service to the Lord, others, 
and creation in general, we need to 
evaluate in ways that enable students 
to do that. The following principles, 
adapted from Van Brummelen (1988), 
should be central fo evaluation ina 
Christian school: 


Principles for Evaluation 


“First, evaluation must allow students 
and teachers to function as images 

of God, which means that they must 
be actively and responsibly involved 
in their own learning and hence 

in the evaluation of that learning. 
Teachers must make learning activities 
purposeful by sharing expectations 
with students and helping them 

to reflect on their own learning. 
Classroom evaluation should be 
primarily concerned with enabling 
learners io become more responsive in 
their learning. 


"Second, evaluation must contribute 
to the development of knowledge, 
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biblically understood. Because 
response is integral to knowing, an 
important aspect of evaluation 
becomes the appraisal of the ways 

in which students respond to and 

go beyond what has been taught. 
Because our knowledge is partial and 
tentative, evaluation ought to allow for 
open-ended and searching discussions 
rather than focusing primarily on short, 
definite answers. Because knowledge 
involves taking risks, evaluation 
encourages exploratory inquiries and 
considers what students are trying to 
do as well as assessing explicit answers. 
Because people come to know in 
many different ways, evaluation needs 
to go beyond assessing analytical 
development. 


“Third, evaluation must contribute to 
the classroom covenant community, 
by affirming each student's 
involvement and contribution to 

the community. if evaluation is 

used primarily to rank students, then 
students tend to compete with each 
other for the sake of being better 
than their classmates. Evaluation must 
be done in a loving, upbuilding, and 
patient manner, accompanied by 
instruction that leads to further growth: 
students must sense that teachers are 
encouraging their learning and not 
judging their worth. 


“Fourth, evaluation is a valuing activity. 
The ways in which teachers publicly 
recognize student accomplishments 
and failures will demonstrate to 
students what is really valued. In their 
evaluation of students, teachers 

must show those factors in learning 
and knowledge that they consider 
important, that we value them for 
who they are as persons and that our 
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appraisal of their learning is intended 
to help them develop their own gifts. 


“Fifth, evaluation must communicate 
meaningful information fo students 
and parents about student learning. 
Parents are vitally concerned about 
their children’s progress and want to 
know how they are doing on a regular 
basis. Teachers must communicate in 
a variety of ways with parents so that 
they become aware of the interests of 
parents and parents become aware 
of the school's and the teacher's 
goals for learning.” 


Lynn concluded her presentation 

of basic principles by saying that 
teachers evaluate their students by 
affirming their worth as people, by 
recognizing their accomplishments, 
and by encouraging and challenging 
their efforts toward further 
development and growth. 


it was 10:00 and time for a break. As 
teachers stood up to get some coffee, 
conversations quickly began. The 

staff had listened intently to Lynn's 
presentation: fo talk about evaluation 
in this way was different from their 
usual focus, if hey accepted these 
principles, their present methods of 
evaluation would obviously have to 
change. 


While munching on a doughnut, Cal 
wandered over to where Jim and 
Glenn were engaged in an animated 
conversation about some of the things 
that Lynn had said. As he reached 
them he heard Glenn saying, “Of 
course we can't do away with marks. 
Students won't do any work without 
marks. If | suggested to my students 
that from now onl wouldn't be putting 
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a mark on their assignments but 
instead would only make comments 
about their work, many of them would 
immediately reduce their effort by 
half.” 


“You might be correct in saying that 
students would initially react that way, 


Jim responded, “However, | believe 
that is a result of what we have told 
them by the way we have evaluated 
them for so many years. They need 
to be weaned off marks and shown 
better ways to judge their own 
learning.” 


Cal was also interested. "Glenn, if 

we were honest, wouldn't we admit 
that the grades we give are not a 
very accurate representation of what 
our students know? Don’t we grade 
primarily because we have to put a 
grade on the report card for parents 
and other authorities?” 


Glenn disagreed with both of them. 
“Grades are necessary in school, They 
are a fairly accurate measurement 

of what students know about the 
material covered and, if done well, 
provide parents with a sense of where 
their children stand in relation to others 
in the class. Grades are ag way...” 


‘It's time to get started again, “ Ken’s 
booming voice could be heard above 
lively conversations and insistent 
voices. “Bring your beverage along.” 


In the room, Lynn was ready to 
explain the next part of the session. 

It was evident during the break that 
her presentation had stimulated _ 
discussion. She hoped that it would 
continue into the small group activity 
that had been planned. 
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“In order for each of us to be able to 
contribute our ideas and to ensure 
that our questions have been heara, 
we need to spend some time in small 
groups exploring some of our areas 

of concern. In February many of you 
expressed several concerns about the 
way we evaluate students at Mountain 
City. Three areas that stood out were 
the purpose of grades, the role of 
standardized tests, and the function 
and format of report cards. We will 
spend about thirty minutes in our 
groups for an initial discussion of one 
of the topics. Each group should first 
of all brainstorm ideas and questions 
on their topic concerning what we do 
now and whai we could do in view of 
the basic principles that were ouilined 
this morning. Secondly, each group 
should report back to the rest of us in 
the form of a proposal regarding what 
Mountain City should consider doing 
about this issue. These are the topics 
for the groups: 


“Group One, the purpose of grades, 
will meet in Dennis’s room, Group Two, 
the role of standardized tests, will meet 
in Susan's room. Group Three, the 
function and format of report cards, 
will meet in Jacqui's room. 


“Please meet back here at 11:15 
so that each group can present its 
proposal before lunch.” 


Each of the groups made their way 

to the designated rooms and were 
soon engaged in lively debate. Lynn 
had tried to make up the groups so 
that they represented some of the 
differences of opinion that existed on 
staff. She hoped that the principles she 
had presented might provide a way 
for the groups to develop some initial 
agreement about evaluation. 
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The Purpose of Grades 


In Dennis's room, Joan, Cal, Glenn, 
and Dennis had not taken long to get 
embroiled in a debate about the pros 
and cons of grades. 


"If we really practiced our belief that 
students are image bearers, “ Cal said, 
“then we wouid not grade students 

in the way that we presently do. We 
should be able to find a better way 

to evaluate their work. | believe that 

it is wrong to compare one student's 
intellectual ability with another 
student's ability.” 


Not surprisingly, Glenn disagreed. "'l 
believe that marks can be used to 
communicate to parents what their 
children have achieved. Parents 

and students want to know how they 
measure up compared with others in 
their class, and more importantly, how 
they compare with other students their 
age at the end of high school.” 


“Do you really believe,” Joan asked, 
“that a grade tells the parent or the 
student anything more than where 
they stand compared to others? | think 
that the strong emphasis on grades 

in our community and in our society 

is distracting us from the real purpose 
of learning. With our present focus on 
grades, we encourage students to 
work for the grade rather than working 
for understanding and wisdom. High 
marks have become the overriding 
goal. We try to emphasize service for 
God and others but so many students 
seem fo see that as a tolerable add- 
on, and some even consider our 
service projects to be a distraction 
from their real goai for school. Dennis, 
what do you think?" 
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Dennis had been listening quite 
intently to the three of them arguing 
back and forth. He agreed with some 
of the arguments on both sides of 

the issue and hesitated to commit 
himself. Nevertheless, he knew that 
Mountain City had to come to grips 
with its grading practices. After a lot 
of heated discussion they had revised 
their K-4 report card five years ago. 

At that time the primary teachers had 
tried to involve the whole staff in a 
thorough discussion of evaluation, but 
the middle and high school teachers 
had balked at any change. Initially, 

a few parents had objected quite 
strongly, but as parents, teachers, and 
students became familiar with the new 
format the objections had changed to 
expressions of appreciation. Teachers 
had been given more time to prepare 
evaluations that provided a good 
deal of descriptive information about 
student achievement. What had 
seemed to be a major change at 

the time was now an accepted and 
expected part of student evaluation. 


So Dennis was persuaded to 
comment. “In many ways our present 
practice of emphasizing grades that 
recognize intellectual achievement 
provide honor for those who have 
intellectual gifts. Parents, students, 
colleges, and universities, indeed 

our whole society gives high status 

to those who achieve the highest 
G.P.A. Celebrating the development 
of intellectual gifts is appropriate in a 
Christian school. But, what does such 
an emphasis on grades say to those 
who have different kinds of gifts? We 
say we believe that people have 
received different gifts, but in school, 
and in society, our practice shows that 
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we give greater recognition to some 
gifts than others. If our school’s task 

is to enable students to discover and 
develop all of their gifts, why do we 
continue to place so much emphasis 
on grading primarily intellectual gifts? 
Should we not be more distinctive?” 


“Well,” said Glenn, "| have to admit 
that your arguments sound quite 
good. However, the real world, which 
we are part of and our students 

have to live in, is a world of grades 
and classes. We must grade so that 
students are challenged in ways that 
will enable them to succeed out there. 
They shouldn't be sheltered from the 
real world.” 


“| don't believe that we intend to 
shelter our students,” Joan reacted. 
“As a matter of fact, few employers 
actually grade their employees in the 
way that we grade our students. If we 
want to evaluate students reciistically 
we should be evaluating them on the 
basis of what they themselves are able 
to do. That's quite different than giving 
them a grade that compares them to 
their classmates.” 


Just as Cal was about to push Joan's 
idea a little further, Lynn appeared at 
the door and indicated that they had 
five minutes fo wrap up their discussion 
and come with their proposal to the 
larger staff. 


Dennis took the initiative, “What shall 
we propose? Suggesting that we 
change our way of grading won't 

go over too well with many of us. We 
have developed routine practices 
that work for us and appear to work 
for most of our students. We would 
have to allow a good deal of time for 
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discussion and time for teachers to 
reflect before any decision is made.” 


Joan suggested they propose that 
Mountain City examine its use of 
grades in terms of the principles that 
Lynn outlined. "It seems to me that 
they provide a good basis for stating 
the purposes of evaluation. We 
believe that people have a diversity 
of gifts. We are trying to provide more 
varied ways of recognizing those 
gifts. We need to find better ways of 
recognizing and evaluating student 
learning in response to the gifts that 
they have.” 


As they left Dennis's room to join the 
oiher teachers, Glenn couldn't help 
but wonder whether their proposal 
would last longer than today. He had 
seen and read many alternate ways 
of evaluating students, even at the 
high-school level. Yet in his heart he 
felt that whatever happened to the 
proposal, grades would continue to be 
at least a part of any school's system 
of evaluation. 


Standardized Tests 


In Susan’s room the discussion about 
standardized achievement tests was 
just as spirited. Linda, Jim, John, and 
Susan had barely made it back from 
their break when John began: “It's 
high time that these tests recognize 
that some things have changed 

in school curriculum. You'd think 

that with all the literature out there 
about developing thinking skills the 
test makers would have improved 
test questions. They place too much 
emphasis on basic skills and lower 
order questions. Our students will never 
develop their thinking in the way they 
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should. Also, there is reason to think 
that the tests may be gender-biased." 


“Do you think that the tests will be 
improved?" Susan asked. “| believe 
that they will continue to test basic 
competencies. They're designed 

to serve the needs of a very broad 
population. It isn’t likely that they will 
change much.” 


“We need to do more than hope 
that the tests will change,” said Jim, 
“Look at how the test results influence 
how parents, administrators, and 
teachers feel about how our school 

is doing. If seems that the test results 
have become the yardstick by which 
we measure everything we do. The 
fact that our scores are generally 

at or above average is taken as an 
indication that what we are doing 

is worthwhile, and a confirmation of 
the quality of the education that our 
students are receiving. We take for 
granted that these tests measure what 
we consider to be the purpose of our 
school.” 


“Come on, Jim, we know that these 
tests don't measure everything that 
we consider important,” Linda said. 
“None of us pretends to believe 

that the scores our students achieve 
represent ail that they have learned or 
not learned.” 


“That's exactly the problem, Linda. 
We don't pretend to believe it. But 
take a look at our practices. Each of 
the teachers that teach students who 
will be writing these tests has files full 
of old test questions so that students 
can practice weeks in advance ona 
regular basis. I'll bet if you looked at 
the types of teacher-prepared tests 
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for other parts of the curriculum you 
would see many questions that are 
similar to the question. The charge 

of teaching to the tests is a serious 
one,” John said. "I think that we try 
to do our best in assisting students 

to be reasonably well prepared. It 
could be that some of us are too 
zealous in our preparation. But if you 
consider how important the results 
are to many people in our society 
today, it doesn’t surprise me that they 
are also considered to be important 
in our school. The real problem we 
face is the way in which we use 

the test results. We should educate 
ourselves and our parents regarding 
the purposes and limitations of 
different types of standardized tests. 
Some diagnostic tests can be used to 
provide information about particular 
levels of ability and skills so that we 
can design our program to meet 
those needs. Some tests can be used 
to diagnose sirengths and weaknesses 
of specific subject areas in a school's 
curriculum. | would hope that we 
work toward evaluating students 

on the basis of school-established 
criteria and move away from using 
norm-referenced tests that compare 
students to each other. Standardized 
tests cannot and should not be 

the predominant measure of our 
programs.” 


Susan agreed, but she said the 

issue involved more than tests. “We 
have to carefully examine the ways 
we evaluate our students in our 
school. We need to come to grips 
with the fact that as teachers we 
haven't discussed what our goals 
for evaluation are. Each of us tries to 
evaluate our own students as fairly 
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as possible. What messages do our 
students receive in the way we mark? 
Do they receive similar messages 
from different teachers? Are there 
contradictions in the way we mark?” 


Just as Linda was about to respond, 
Lynn came into the room and said that 
they had four minutes to conciude 
their discussion and come with their 
proposal to the whole staff. 


Linda was taken aback. "Do we 
actually have anything to propose to 
the staff? It appears to me that we 
haven't resolved our own differences 
yet.” 


Fy 


“Let's try something like this,” Jim 
suggested. “Let’s propose that 
Mountain City take a look at its 
curriculum priorities and develop 
plans and processes for evaluation 
to fit with those priorities. While we 
are doing that we should clarify the 
purposes of the tests being used now 
and communicate those purposes 
to parents. We should explain the 
limitations of the tests and involve 
them in our discussions about better 
ways of evaluating student learning. 
Our discussions should include the 
negative consequences for student 
learning of an overemphasis on the 
results of these tests. Hopefully, we'll 
end up with an evaluation process 
that encourages students to show 
the things they are good at and 
discourages the current negative 
comparisons that occur on the basis of 
narrowly focused tests.” 


Report Cards 


In Jacqui's room the discussion was 
more subdued, although Geoff, Peart, 
Ken, and Jacqui were able to focus on 
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several key questions. Jacqui wanted 
to begin by showing the others the 
report card that was being used for 
K-4. Five years earlier she had been 
instrumental in leading the primary 
teachers to review the old format. 
They had successfully introduced a 
report card that described student 
learning by means of anecdotal 
comments, supported by examples 
to show what and how well students 
were doing in each area of study. 


Initial opposition from some parents 
had mellowed as they experienced 
the more detailed description about 
their own children's learning. The 
primary teachers had hailed that 
eveniually the report cards in the 
higher grades would change as well. 
However, with the perceived need 
far greater accountability and more 
emphasis on student marks, ideas of 
review had died away. Before Jacqui 
could suggest that they look at the 
primary report card, Pearl tried to 
downplay a need far major change. 


“Why don't we write a letter to 
accompany our present report card," 
Pearl said, “explaining what the 
grades mean and asking parents to 
put less emphasis on the grade when 
they talk with their kids about the 
report card?" 


“| doubt if that weuld be enough, 
Pearl,” Geoff replied. “The grade is 

a prominent feature and as far as 
most of our parents are concerned, 
the most important part. They look at 
the grade first and then at the class 
average. Many of my students tell me 
they are more concerned about being 
above or below the class average. 

| think it would be better if we 
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eliminated the class average on the 
report card and added comments to 
explain the grade a student received.” 


Jacqui wanted to go even further. 
“How can you summarize all that a 
student has done into a grade? | don't 
see how one mark can adequately 
indicate to parents what a student 
knows or doesn't know, has done 

or hasn't done. | believe that it is 
important to use a number of different 
ways to describe student learning. By 
using anecdotal records, observation 
checklists, samples of student work, 
and conferences with students, we 
can provide a fuller description of 
learning than one grade will ever 
show." 


“Report cards,” said Ken, “are 

only one vehicle, even if they're 

the primary vehicle that we use to 
communicate to parents how our 
studenis are doing. The report card is 
only an indication, a summary, of what 
the student has learned at a particular 
point in the year. We should not 
pretend that it tells the whole story.” 


“My students take home numerous 
papers and handouts that they have 
completed and | have marked,” 
said Pearl. “If they would keep them 
together and show them to their 
parents more often everyone would 
have a much better idea of their 
grade on an ongoing basis. The report 
card grade simply represents an 
accumulated calculation that most 
students could do on their own. I’m 
always surprised when they say they 
didn’t know that their grade was so 
low.” 


Jacqui agreed with the importance of 
gathering a sample of student work. 
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“But what are we communicating to 
students and to parents when a mark, 
and maybe a brief comment, is the 
only thing on the report card?” 


Ken knew the policy on this one. “Our 
report card explains our intent.” He 
read from the form in front of him. 
“We believe that the true value of 
this report is realized when it is used 
to motivate your child to learn for 
the sake of learning and not just for 
the sake of the grade. Therefore be 
positive when you discuss this report 
with your child. Give praise for work 
well done and the effort put into if.’ | 
believe that a comment such as that 
provides some ideas about what we 
consider important.” 


“Now that you mention that 
comment,” said Geoff, “lam 
reminded of a conversation that Susan 
and | had the other day. We both 
found it quite striking that we suggest 
that parents urge their children to 
consider learning to be more than 
achieving good grades yet as 
teachers the only information we give 
parents is a grade. Aren't we sending 
conflicting messages? Aren't we 
contradicting what we say by what 
we do?" 


“Ideally,” said Ken, “we want our 
report cards to show parents what and 
how students are learning. Maybe we 
need to find out from parents whether 
they are receiving the information that 
they need.” 


Jacqui realized it was getting near 
time to wrap things up. "Let's try to 
formulate a proposal for the rest 
of the staff,” she said. “Shall we 
use the principle that Lynn gave 
as a starting point? She stated that 
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‘evaluation must communicate 
meaningful information to students 
and to parents.’ Let's suggest that 
we reexamine the way in which 

we hold parent-teacher interviews. 
How meaningful can interviews be 
if parents are invited to come toa 
school gym to stand in line and, at 
best, meet for a few minutes with 
three of the seven teachers that 
their children have? Surely, we could 
improve how we communicate with 
parents.” 


"Yes," Geoff agreed, “that principle is 
a good starting point. We'll propose 
that Mountain City review the 

way it communicates information 
about learning. The review includes 
examining the report cards now 

used in grades five fo twelve to find 
out if they communicate what we 
believe and value about our students 
and about learning. Does our report 
card help us to encourage student 
learning? Does it recognize student 
accomplishments? Do parents 
experience there as just one of the 
means of dialogue available?” 


Jacqui had the last word. “Don't limit 
the review to grades five to twelve. We 
could also use another look at the K to 
four report card.” 


The Purpose of Evaluation 


Christian schools face pressures similar 
to those in society at large. On the one 
hand, there are moves to increase 

the use of tests to measure student 
learning and to hold teachers more 
accountable for what students learn. 
On the other hand, alternative forms 
of evaluation are being developed 
(Archibald and Newmann 1988). 
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It is Our Conviction that Christian 
schooling for responsive discipleship 
must evaluate in ways that enable 
students to unfold their gifts, to 

share the burden of difficulfies in 
learning, and to celebrate the joys 

of accomplishments. The purpose of 
evaluation is, first of all, to encourage 
and improve student learning. 
Evaluation should enable teachers 
and students to assess the extent to 
which they have met the learning 
goals they have established. Students 
must be given opportunities to be 
directly involved in describing how 
they see their own achievements and 
difficulties. They will be guided by an 
evaluation process that recognizes 
achievement and assists in diagnosing 
difficulties according to each student's 
level of ability and development 
intellectually, aesthetically, spiritually, 
physically, emotionally, and socially. 


Second, evaluation must provide 
guidance for improving instruction. 
Teachers need information about 
student learning to help identify 
strengths and weaknesses in order 

to design their teaching in ways that 
best meet those needs. Instead of 
teaching to the test, teachers should 
be concerned with assessing student 
learning and on that basis evaluating 
their teaching. 


Third, evaluation is necessary to 
account for the learning that occurs 
in schools to those responsible for the 
operation of the school. Appropriate 
authorities such as parents, school 
boards, and governments need 
information regarding the extent to 
which a school meets the goals and 
standards which they have set. 
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Fundamentally, however, Christian 
schools must evaluate in ways that 
encourage students to actively 
respond to the many different aspects 
of the curriculum. Learning is not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of being 
more effective servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We will seek means of 
assessment that promote humble 
service rather than self glorifying 
achievement, and a positive account 
of abilities rather than a low estimate 
of self. 


The Process of Evaluation 


These purposes imply that teachers 
should develop the processes of 
evaluation as an integral part of the 
curriculum. If students have been 
actively engaged in learning by 

being provided with opportunities to 
develop different kinds of abilities and 
interests, if they have been able to 
integrate their learning within their own 
broader experiences and have been 
challenged to grow in wisdom and 
faithfulness, if the learning activities in 
which they have been involved have 
enabled them to develop their gifts in 
service of God and others, then the 
process of evaluation must support this 
rich learning. 


Such a process must involve students, 
teachers, and parents in establishing 
the purpose of evaluation, determining 
the type of information necessary, 

and deciding meaningful ways of 
communicating about teaching and 
learning. The whole school community 
decides who will be involved and 
what methods will be used to evaluate 
learning, although teachers will have 
the major responsibility for initiating 
discussion with parents and students. 
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A major task involves determining the 
information that is required to provide 
meaningful descriptions of student 
learning. Teachers and parents can 
collect information through watching 
students in action, examining samples 
and collections of students’ work, and 
talking with and listening to students. 
A wide variety of work should be 
collected to provide examples of 
what a student is able to do and to 
show students and parents the growth 
that has occurred over a period. By 
observing students interacting with 
peers, adults, and learning materials 
in a wide variety of activities, teachers 
will be able to attain a clearer 

idea of the things that students 

are able to do and the things they 
should be encouraged to develop 
further. Regular conversations and 
conferences with students will provide 
deeper insight into the learning that 
has occurred and will enable students 
to express ideas and feelings about 
their learning experiences in their own 
language. 


Describing and interpreting what 
students are able to do and should 
be encouraged to do can best be 
accomplished on the basis of a rich 
collection of information. Have the 
students attained the goals of specific 
parts of the curriculum? Are they 
meeting the learning objectives that 
are considered important for their level 
of development? Description should 
always be in the context of previous 
and current knowledge about each 
student's situation. 


The most difficult and the most 
important aspect of evaluation 
involves interpreting the information 
that has been collected. What does 
the information reveal about the 
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student's learning? What does the 
teacher consider to be the learning 
that the student has achieved? How 
does the student interpret the things 
that have been done? 


Communication about student 
learning should occur in many different 
ways. Throughout the school year, 
teachers must provide opportunities 
for sharing and conversing about 
information that invites students and 
parents to be involved in the learning 
process. Parent-teacher-student 
conferences three times a year are 
one appropriate way to do that. In 
preparation for each conference, 
studenis take home a collection of 
the learning activities and assignments 
they have completed, teachers send 
home a brief overview of the units 
that have been the focus of student 
learning, students evaluate their own 
learning, and parents prepare their 
responses to the work that they have 
seen. The focus of the conference 
can more clearly be a dialogue about 
learning, rather fhan parents guessing 
what the assigned grade means. 


The entire process of evaluation must 
be part of the ongoing teaching and 
learning experiences and reflect the 
regular conditions of the classroom. 


Multiple Avenues for Evaluation 


Christian schools must provide 
students with numerous opportunities 
for developing their gifts in 
interdependent and individual 

ways and with multiple avenues 

for students to show what they are 
able to do. We suggest five ways in 
which present methods of evaluation 
can be broadened: authentic tests, 
portfolios, self-evaluation, projects, 
and exhibitions. 
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AUTHENTIC TESTS 


Although changes are occurring 
in some schools, many studies 
report that teacher-made tests 
continue to emphasize short- 
answer questions which sample 
knowledge of facts, terms, 

and concepts, and contain 
predominantly lower-order 
questions (Stiggins et al. 1986, 6). 
This type of test reveals only a 
narrow part of what students learn 
and often resiricts their responses 
to one predetermined answer. 


Authentic tests would require the 
performance of exemplary tasks 
that replicate the standards of 
performance that people face 

in real life and are responsive to 
individual students and school 
communities (Wiggins 1989a, 
703-4). Having decided whai we 
want students to be good at, we 
must design tests that present 
students with the full array of tasks 
involved in challenges that lead 
to quality learning: writing, revising 
and discussing papers: engaging 
in oral analysis of recent political 
events; conducting research; and 
collaborating with others on a 
debate (Wiggins 1990, 1). 


An authentic test enables us to 
watch students pose, tackle, 

and solve real challenges and 
problems. Newmann (1991, 460) 
states that tests should provide 
students with opportunities to 
produce original conversation and 
writing, to repair and build physical 
objects, and to be involved in 
artistic and musical performance. 
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Central Station Christian School 
Oral History Project 


As part of a unit on “Searching for 
Our Roots,” Emmy has the ninth 
graders design and complete an 
oral history project. Students are 
required to write a history based 
on interviews and written sources 
and to present their findings orally 
to the class. Students choose 

their own topics, create several 
workable hypotheses and develop 
four questions that they will ask to 
test each hypothesis. Completing 
the project requires demonsirating 
background research, interviewing 
at least four appropriate people 
as sources, using the evidence 

to support the choice of the best 
hypothesis, and organizing the 
writing and class presentation 
(Wiggins 1989, 707). 


Science Performance Test 


Ted has developed numerous 
problem tasks to challenge 
students to snow what they are 
able to do. One of these tasks 
involves determining the density of 
fluids: 


(a) The student is given four 
unknown liquids and a commercial 
hydrometer, and asked to solve 
the following problem: 


Farmer Smith is having problems 
with his new tractor. He has 
decided to try the old Model A, his 
first tractor. The Model A has had 
all the oil drained out of her for 
storage. But Farmer Smith cannot 
recall which vat contains the 

right oil -- the oil with the highest 
possible density. You have been 
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given a sample of the four vats of 
oil. Determine which one is for the 
Model A. 


(b} Using the equipment: 
provided, construct and calibrate 
a hydrometer: 


You should have: 


After completing the task, students 
must write a description of what 
they have done to reach the 
conclusion they did. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A second avenue for expanding 
evaluation in Christian schools 
involves the use of portfolios. At 
the elementary level, a number of 
schools have begun to develop 
collections of student work which 
they make available from time 

to time during conferences with 
students and use as an integral 
part of discussions with parents. A 
portfolio is a purposeful collection 
of student work that exhibits to the 
student and others the student's 
efforts, progress, or achievement in 
a given area. This collection must 
include: student participation in 
selection of content; the criteria 
for selection and for judging merit: 
and evidence of student self- 
evaluation (Arter 1990, 2). Using 
portfolios to evaluate student 
learning provides a way of 
increasing student responsibility for 
their own work, enlarging teachers’ 
and students’ views of what has 
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been learned, and showing the 
development that occurs over a 
longer period (Wolf 1989, 37-38). 


Students’ portfolios will become 
showcases for a great variety of 
student work, and will document 
learning throughout the school 
year. 


Central Station Christian Schoo! 
- Middle School Writing Portfolios 


As part of her language arts 
program, Karla requires students to 
read at least a half-hour per day 
and to produce no fewer than 

six rough draft pages of writing a 
week. At regular intervals students 
are asked to rank their work from 
most effective to least effective 
and to evaluate it by considering 
the following questions: 


1. What makes this your best 
piece? 


2. How did you go about writing 
it? 


3. What problems did you 
encounter? How did you solve 
them? 


4. What makes your most 
effective piece different from 
your least effective piece? 


5. What goals did you set for 
yourself? How well did you 
accomplish them? 


6. What are your goals for the 
next four weeks? 
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Over time, Karla began to see 
more diversity and depth to 
student writing, their reading, and 
their responses fo literature. She 
discovered that students knew 
themselves better as learners, set 
goals for themselves, and judged 
how well they had reached 

those goals. Reflecting on her 
experiences, Karla agreed that 
“as teachers we have to believe in 
the possibilities of our students by 
trusting them to show us what they 
know and valuing what they are 
able to do with that knowledge" 
(Rief 1990, 25). 


Mountain City Christian School 
- Grade Four Reading Assessment 
Portfolio 


During the last two years, Jim 

has initiated portfolios as a way 

of broadening his evaluation 

of student reading. He had 
experienced a number of 
frustrations in his teaching. It 
seemed that students weren't 
becoming responsible for their 
own reading; he was making 
most of the choices about what 
they would read. He began 

to use portfolios as a way of 
developing their responsibility. 
Four principles had guided his 
approach: evaluation would be 
based on their reading of a variety 
of books, would examine student 
reading over an extended period, 
would include multidimensional 
responses, and would involve 
collaborative reflection by student 
and teacher. 
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The portfolio that Jim designed 
was an expandable file folder that 
held (a) samples of a student's 
work, {b} teacher's observational 
notes, (c}) studeni’s periodic self- 
evaluation, and (d) progress notes 
contributed by the student and 
teacher collaboratively. Portfolios 
came to include a broad range 
of items, such as written responses 
to reading, reading logs, selected 
daily work, pieces of work at 
various stages of completion, 
classroom tests, checklists, and unit 
projects (Valencia 1990, 338). 


Jim considered one of the 

major benefits of portfolios to be 
their value in teacher-student 
and parent-teacher-student 
conferences: they were a basis for 
discussion of progress in reading 
and for the setting of future goals, 
an excellent way to focus on 

the learning that students had 
accomplished, and the basis for 
a mutual exchange about what 
should be done next. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


Mountain City Christian School 


- Major Assessment in Science 
Student Self-Evaluations 


In her eleventh-grade science 
class, Susan has incorporated 
student self-evaluation as an 
important part of her evaluation 

of the two major assignments that 
students complete during the year. 
After the assignments have been 
written she has students answer six 
questions: 
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1. How much time did you spend 
on this paper? 


2. Describe the process you went 
through to create this paper by 
addressing these questions: 


a. Where did you get the idea 
for the paper? 


b. What strategies did you 
use to help you explore the 
subject? 


c. What problems did you have 
while writing the first draft? 


d. How did you go about 
making revisions? 


3. Group comments: First, list a 
point your group made about 
your paper. Then respond to 
their commenis. For example, 
do you agree or disagree with 
what they said? Do this for two 
or three of fhe comments your 
group made. 


4. What are the strengths of your 
paper? What parts still make 
you feel uneasy? 


5. What do you want me to look 
for when | evaluate this paper? 
What questions do you have 
for me? 


6. What grade would you put 
on this paper and why? 
(Thompson, in Arter 1990} 


Susan has found that this process 
has changed the ways in which 
students work on the assignments. 
As they reflect on what they have 
done previously, they begin to 
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think about what they are doing 
in the process of researching and 
writing. Also, Susan finds that the 
self-evaluations provide her with 
a much broader understanding 
of each student for her own 
evaluation of the papers. 


PROJECTS 


A fourth avenue for expanding 
student evaluation in Christian 
schools is a series of projects: 

the topics and themes will 

grow out of students’ interests 
and gifts in the context of a 
curriculum designed to bring 
about responsive discipleship. 
Projects should be based on real- 
life situations, have guidelines to 
give direction, have open-ended 
rather than predictable results, and 
address real needs in the broader 
community: 


Projects should be an integral 
part of the curriculum and should 
be designed so that they require 
students to formulate and fo ask 
worldview questions, to explain 
themselves fo peers and to 
adults, and to develop and apply 
their gifts in service to God and 
their neighbors. Projects offer 
students opportunities to establish 
connections between their school 
learning and the real-life settings 
where they will soon be expected 
to perform adult roles. Christian 
schools should have students 
design projects that involve 

them in activities in the Christian 
community as well as in the 
broader community in which the 
school. 
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have accomplished. At present, 
Christian schools have a variety 


Projects Requiring Challenging, 
Meaningful Involvement 


Kind of Project Purpose of Project Strategy 


Service To meet an individual or Discover a need. 
communal need. 


Develop an action plan. 

Carry out the plan (expecting no 
reward). 

Reflect on the experience of bringing 
healing and restoration. 


Critical inquiry To solve a problem facing Choose a problem or question 
individuals or society. Research its roots. 
Consider its symptoms. 


Propose a Christian response. 


Exploring vocations To learn about a specific Select a vocation. 
vocation. Observe, study, and panicipate in it, 
exploring its tendencies, abilities, and 
skills. 


Exploring the ouidoors | To explore the wonders Plan a one- or two-week experience 
of the world and develop around this activity 
survival and endurance Carry out this plan. 


Skills. 


Students should have the 
opportunity to work on individual 
as well as group projects and, 
upon completion, to make a 
public presentation of their work. 
Projects have the potential to 
become an invaluable extension 
and fulfillment of what students 
have learned during their years in 
Christian schooling. 


EXHIBITIONS 


A fifth avenue for expanding 
evaluation of student learning is 
through exhibitions. One of the 
goals of Christian schooling is to 
celebrate the accomplishments 
of students and to recognize the 
learning that has been achieved. 
Exhibitions provide an avenue for 
students to demonstrate what 
they have learned and a way for 
members of a school community 
to celebrate what its students 
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of public celebrations involving 
drama, music, academic, 

and athletic performances. 

They will provide even greater 
encouragement for learning by 
requiring that all students present 
a public demonstration of a 
project that is an integral part 

of the curriculum and is direcily 
related to one or more of the 
goals of Christian schooling. 
Exhibitions will enable students 

to study a topic or area in which 
they have special interests and 
gifts and show publicly what they 
have accomplished and thereby 
contribute to the learning of others. 
The following example is adapted 
from Sizer (1992, 23): 


Human Tendencies 


Select one of the following human 
tendencies: 
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joy, courage, kindness, anger, fear, 
faithfulness, patience, gentleness, 
envy, hatred, cowardice, love, 
greed. 


In.an essay, define the human 
tendency you choose, drawing on 
your own and other's experience 
within a biblical perspective. 
Render a similar definition using in 
turn at least three of the following 
forms of expression: 


a drawing, painting, or sculpture: 
photographs, a video, or film; 

a written language other than 
English; a musical composition; a 
short story or play; a pantomime or 
dance. 


Select examples from literature, 
journalism, the arts, and history 
of other people's definitions or 
representations of the tendency 
you have chosen. 


Be ready in six months to present 
this work and answer questions 
about if. The exhibition will 

be judged on the basis of its 
creativity, overall coherence and 
development, and thoughifulness, 
as well as the quality of each of 
the components. 


Christian schools must enable teachers 
and students to evaluate learning in 
ways that stimulate the development 
of a diversity of gifts. Our schools must 
value many different ways of growing 
in knowledge and understanding as 
we learn. Christian schools must design 
a process in which students, teachers, 
and parents evaluate learning in 

ways that encourage individual and 
communal gifts, joyfully recognizing 
growth and accomplishments and 
openly addressing difficulties. 
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Questions for Discussion 


|. What are the evaluation 
procedures that are used in your 
school and in your class? Examine 
these in the light of the principles 
of evaluation described in this 
chapter. 


2. How can schools encourage 
the development of a variety of 
gifts? Considering the program(s) 
offered in your school what gifts 
are students presently encouraged 
to develop? 


3. Review the process used in your 
school for parent-teacher-student 
conferences. Are conferences 
scheduled so that parents have 
adequate opportunities to meet 
with feachers? Are students 
included in the conference? 
Involve parents, teachers, and 
students in a discussion of ways in 
which your school can improve 
communication about learning. 


4. In this chapter we suggest five 
avenues in which Christian schools 
can expand their approach to 
evaluation. Some teachers may 
already be using one or more of 
these avenues now. If so, ask them 
to present what they are doing 
as part of a staff discussion. If 
none of these are presently being 
used, explore one or more of 
these further and present it fo your 
staff to stimulate thinking about 
evaluating student learning. 
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What Do We Do About Professional and 
Government Standards and Tests? 


ducational policy makers and 

politicians seemed to have 
convinced ithe public that test scores 
equal educational quality and 
genuine learning. {Sacks, 2000) This 
was not a difficult feat to accomplish 
given our culture's infatuation with 
measurement and statistics. Our 
predominant approach to standards 
of proof, a gift of the enlightenment, is 
that we can only truly know something 
if it can be ‘objectively” determined, 
quantified and analyzed. ‘If itis worth 
doing is must be measured. If it can be 
measured it must be worth doing.’ This 
‘cult of measurement’ gave birth to 
the ‘objective’ test and fostered the 
current obsession with test scores. We 
are so enamored with these numbers 
and what we think or want them to 
say that we forget the “ignominious 
history of mental testing in the United 
States.” (Sacks, 2000) History has 
shown that standardized tests have 
been used not just to predict but 
to control the world and those who 
live in it— not always and certainly 
not primarily for the benefit of those 
tested. (Peterson and Neill) 


However, 15 plus years of the 
standards/accountability/testing 
approach to school reform has 
generated little good evidence 

that it yields better schools or quality 
learning. (Sacks, 2000) It has however, 
allowed politicians and business 
greater contro! of education. It has 
spawned numerous misuses of tests 
and test scores to rank and sort 
individual students, or to give the 
appearance of school improvement. 
It has put subjects, ideas and modes 
of inquiry that are not tested or 
easily formatted as a standardized 
test on the endangered list. (Swope 
and Miner, 2000) It has obscured 
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deep-seated reasons for test score 
differences. If has raised further barriers 
to academic success for poverty 
stricken or minority communities. 


Standards/accountability/testing- 
based reform efforts are generally 
organized around four mechanisms: 


* an official document, sometimes 
called a framework, designed 
by experts describing what kids 
should know and be able to do 
at given grade levels in different 
subjects 


e curriculum designed to teach 
these frameworks 


¢ asetof assessment tools 
to measure if students are 
achieving the goals set out in the 
frameworks 


* ascheme of rewards and 
penalties for those who fail fo 
meet the standards. (Meier, pg. 
5-6) 


Basic intentions of such an approach 
may be to bring order out of the chaos 
of too-much-to-teach-and-learn and 
to improve students’ learning. This is a 
laudable goal. However, before we 

in Christian education race headlong 
into such an approach if would be 
wise to look at the underside of the 
movement and to ponder what the 
unintended consequences might be. 


Regardless of the rhetoric about 
setting standards, revising curriculum 
and improving instruction, it is the test 
- the standardized test and the score it 
yields - that gets all the attention in the 
current climate. 


What is a standardized test and what 
role, if any, should it play in education? 
A standardized test is an attempt to 
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create an assessment tool that makes 
certain that every student is on the 
same level playing field when being 
assessed. All students are to receive 
the same questions, are instructed 

to follow the same procedures 
regardless of where the test is given 
and their scores are arrived at in the 
same manner. There are two types 

of standardized tests currently in 
greatest use — the norm-referenced 
tesis such as the lowa Test of Basic 
Skills, the California Achievement 
Tests, and the Stanford Achievement 
Tests in which students are compared 
to each other and the criterion- and 
standards-referenced tests in which 
student performance is compared to 
a set of expectations. The Washington 
Assessment of Student Learning is an 
example of a standards-referenced 
test. Norm-referenced tests are 

not designed to tell us how well a 
student did or how much of a body of 
knowledge was effectively learned. 
To use them for that purpose is a 
misuse of the test. It is “like measuring 
temperature with a tablespoon." 
(Popham as quoted in Kohn, 1999, pg. 
78) Norm-referenced tests can only 
tell how well students did in relation to 
a national sampling of students of the 
same age and grade. There is nothing 
in the score to indicate how much or 
well any of these students learned in 
relation to a body of knowledge or a 
set processes. Given that the primary 
purpose of assessment is to improve 
student learning, “assessments should 
compare the performance of students 
to a set of expectations, never to the 
performance of other students.” (Kohn, 
1999, pg. 198) Standards-referenced 
tests are useful in promoting learning 
only if teachers have access fo the 
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test io determine where their students 
need help. 


Regardless of the quality of a 
standardized test, the resultant score 
should be but one piece of an array of 
assessments. There are several reasons 
for this. First, regardless of the quality 
of the test or the scoring procedures a 
test score provides limited information. 
At best the score is a snapshot that 
shows how well a student performed 
on a particular test at a particular 
time. Further, this score is not a solid 
this-is-her-score but a range. This 
means that while the child may have 
made a specific score on a particular 
day, if she were to take the same test 
on another day, she would probably 
fall below or above that score in some 
predictable range. 


Another reason that a standardized 
test score should be one small 

piece of the assessment puzzle is 

that the validity of scores depends 

on factors outside of the test itself: 
how well the test is aligned to the 
curriculum, whether students know 
how fo negotiate the format of the 
test, whether students are motivated 
to take the test seriously, and 
whether or not testing conditions 

and environment support the 
concentrated attention necessary 

to take the tests. (Taylor and Walton, 
2001) This makes high stakes testing 
especially reprehensible. (A test 
becomes high-stakes when its score is 
used io make crucial decisions about 
a student such as will she be promoted 
or will he graduate.) 


Those in favor of the standards/ 
accountability/testing movement see 
test scores as leverage to improve 
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schools. ‘Raise the standards and 
they will go there’ is the hope — with 
the help of sanctions and rewards. 
The ideal of designing curriculum and 
assessing learning according to well- 
devised standards is the beginning of 
a good idea. The current obsession 
with test scores, however, is not. 

In our current climate the political 
and consumer pressure to increase 
test scores is intense. Under this kind 
of pressure test scores may go up 
(given the help of teaching to the 
test and other creative preparations) 
giving the appearance of school 
improvement but the phenomenon 
may actually mask a decrease in 
students’ conceptual understanding 
negatively impacting understanding 
and transfer of learning. Test scores 
give the impression of improvement 
with or without real growth towards 
the kind of deep understanding that 
shapes how we live. 


Another consequence of the current 
‘testing craze’ is a narrowing of 
curricular offerings. Those subjects, 
projects and modes of inquiry that 
require more time and that could 
foster deeper understanding are too 
easily dropped in order to have time 
to prepare for the test. When tests 
actually result in low-level thinking and 
rote memorization they deform schools 
and learning. Even the best of the 
tests can get in the way of meaningful 
school transformation. “While some 
had imagined that teaching to good 
tests would be an improvement over 
low-level basic skills Curricula, more 
recent experiences remind us that 

all tests can be corrupted. And all 
can have a corrupting influence on 
teaching.” (Shepard, 2000) 
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In a time when we are learning 
fascinating things about the array of 
intelligences with which people are 
gifted and the variety of ways in which 
people learn, this movement pushes 
schools toward a narrow definition 

of what if means to be smart or well- 
educated. How many gifts will go 
unwrapped in such situations? Even 
more serious is a devaluation of those 
people who don't or can't measure 
up — the in-some-way-disabled. 

The Biblical mandate is to bring the 
margins into the center. Trying to 
compensate by not counting the 
scores of the disadvantaged pushes 
them further out in the margins, 
removing incentive to help these 
students learn well. In the testing craze 
it is our ‘weakest’ students who suffer 
most. From a biblical perspective, that 
is disobedient. 


A questionable assumption regarding 
effective learning also lurks behind 
the standards/accountability/testing 
movement. Learning will be most 
effective, says this assumption, when 
students put in greater effort. (Kohn, 
2000) Higher standards and harder 
tests, followed by rewarcs and 
punishments are intended fo produce 
such increased effort. This assumption 
is directly contradicted by evidence 
that the quality of relationships in 
teaching and learning, meaningful 
teaching/learning activities, the safe 
space fo risk and learn from failure, 
out-of-school learning opportunities, 
and the array of gifts with which 
children are gifted — not just effort 

— affect learning. 


An over emphasis on performance 
has a detrimental effect on learning. 
Students who are obsessed with the 
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mark or score or who worry about not 
measuring up become less concerned 
about what they are learning or in 
learning itself. (Kohn, 2000} They are 
less interested in exploring their gifts 
than getting the score or grade. They 
choose easier tasks, avoiding the 

risk of failure and the opportunity to 
bear each other’s burdens. An over 
emphasis on performance breaks 
down classroom community, replacing 
the journey toward shalom with 
competition and individualism. Testing 
programs may be more cost and time 
effective to implement than other 
approaches to school improvement, 
however, in the end they may be 
much more costly - especially to 

the extent that they divert attention, 
energy and resources away from issues 
of meaningful learning, classroom 
culture and ongoing professional 
development. 


The issue of standards/accountability/ 
testing-based reform brings us full 
circle to what must be our primary 
questions — What is the goal of 
education according to our worldview 
and our mission statements? and How 
can we gather evidence of how well 
we are growing toward that goal? The 
current standards movement assumes 
that it is possible and desirable to 
agree on a single definition of that 
which constitutes worth-knowing, 
demands that every school be held 
to the same definition, and insists 

that these things can be measured 
and compared accurately across 
schools. This assumption raises crucial 
questions for us. Is our definition of 
worth knowing the same as any other 
school? What is our concept of a 
well-educaied student in the context 
of our worldview? Who should decide 
what “well-educated” means? The 
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truth is that what is worth knowing for 
us is inextricably linked to our STORY 
and the implications of living out that 
STORY in our time and place. We 
cannot adopt a set of standards or 
submit our students to assessments 
that make our STORY of secondary 
importance. 


‘ 


It is not a question of opposition 

to standards. Ii is a question of 

what standards, set where and by 
whom, and how they should be 

used in teaching and learning. Valid 
standards for us are those that arise 
out of excellent work within a Kingdom 
perspective. They are the qualities we 
notice when a task is done well in and 
for the Kingdom. They are the ones 
we care deeply about because they 
are integral to our goals. We can use 
such standards to define what would 
constitute excellent work in the various 
disciplines. They can heip us form the 
rubrics we use to guide and evaluate 
student work. 


Standards are tools that need 
upgrading and polishing from time to 
time. The best standards are tools for 
rethinking practice. They “illuminate 
the structure of the discipline and the 
goals of teaching and learning but 
they do not prescribe when and how 
students must learn specific pieces of 
content.” (Darling-Hammond, pg. 227) 
They “provide guidelines, and perhaps 
some inspiration, for those interested.” 
(Meier, pg. 84) Used appropriately 
standards can help direct teaching 
and learning but they should never 
result in standardization. 


About any proposed list of standards, 
we should ask: 


e How closely to they match 
our goals? Where are the 
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mismatches? What areas 
of importance to us are not 
included?2 


e What changes would we have 
to make in our curriculums in 
order for students to be successful 
in terms of the standards or 
tests? Would those changes be 
beneficial or detrimental in light 
of our goals? 


It is highly probable that we can make 
use of the best of available standards 
and even find some standardized tests 
useful for particular, limited purposes. 
However, we cannot lose site of our 
primary goal of nurturing responsive 
disciples of Jesus. We need to take the 
initiative to clearly define our goals, 
design powerful assessment tools to 
gather evidence of student learning in 
terms of our goals, and communicate 
clearly and effectively with our 
parents and the larger community. We 
must not allow talk about our schools 
or the learning that is happening in 
them to be framed by test-score-talk. 
We are guiding our students toward 
relationship — with God, others and the 
whole of creation. Test scores cannot 
describe growth toward such a goal. 
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AFFIRMATION: 


People of God seek to craft 
a way Of life that gives 
testimony to God's intentior 
for life-wide shalom. 


C 3.1 Student Assessment 


Exploring Beliefs about Assessment 


his activity is designed to be an opening exercise for a discussion on assessment. 

The purpose of the activity is to make public the facuity's beliefs/opinions about 
assessment. If a sirong pattern of agreements emerges, this activity could be 
followed up with reflection on the gap between present assessment practices and 
the pattern of beliefs that emerged. If no strong pattern of agreement surfaces, 
follow up discussions should explore the differences that emerged. 


1. Individually, reflect on your beliefs/opinions on the following statements 
regarding assessment. Place an ‘x’ on the line between the statements to 
indicate your position. 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree 


Assessment is something one a Assessment should happen 

does after teaching and throughout the learning 
learning are over process 

2. Individually, prepare one or more arguments per response to defend your 

position. Record your arguments in the center column under the line on 

which you placed your °x’. 


The purpose of assessment 
is to improve student 
performance 


The purpose of assessment 
is to measure student 
performance 


Evaluation and scoring 
should be far rarer than 
assessment for feedback 
and guidance 


All/most student work should 
be evaluated and scored 


Assessment and evaluation 
should build a climate of 
reflection 


Assessment and evaluation 
should reward student 
achievement 


3. In pairs, share responses and arguments, collecting a list of agreements 
and disagreements. 


4, Pairs join other pairs to share their pair list. Make a new list that represents 
the agreements and disagreements of the new group. Do not record 
repetitions. Do not eliminate responses unless the author(s) of the responses 
have changed their mind after listening to the arguments. 


5. The group of four joins another group of four fo repeat the process, 
generating a new collected list. Do not record repetitions. Do not eliminate 
responses unless the author(s) of the responses have changed their mind 
after listening to the arguments. 
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6. Display the final lists in a public format so the whole group can reflect on 
the results. 


-— 
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7. Whole group reflects on the patterns that emerge. 


8. Conclude the meeting by describing and recording, in a public format, 
the whole group's reflections regarding agreements and disagreements. 


9. Display this list in an area frequented by the faculty inviting their continued 
responses using sticky notes. 
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Inventory of the Range of Assessment Strategies Used 


he purpose of this activity is to inventory the assessment strategies you currently 

use and to use that information to help you determine if you are employing a 
sufficient range of strategies to provide rich information on student learning 
and on each student's learning. The following grid provides space to gather 
information on more fhan one unit. Each time you use an assessment type during 
the course of a unit, put an 'X’ in that box. Along with the X, record an 'F' if the 
assessment is a formative assessment and an 'S’ if it is summative. This will provide 
you with information on which and how often your use the various types of 
assessment strategies. Empty rows allow you to fillin more types of assessment 
strategies. 


a 
ieee 


Teacher-made tests or 
essay exams 


Pe El 
hee ee ar 


Performance tasks with 
scoring rubric 
Porifolios 


Student self-assessment 
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Beginning-of-Unit to End-of-Unit Assessment 
Strategies 


he phases of instruction can suggest goal-appropriate assessment strategies. 

The categories in the chart below flow from beginning of unit assessment 
strategies to end of unit assessment strategies. The chart can be used for 
planning purposes prior fo teaching a unit or to reflect on assessment strategies 
used after a unit has been taught. 


if the completed chart is used for reflection, consider the pattern that emerges 
and what that pattern says about practiced-beliefs about the learner, the 
learning process, and the purpose of learning. 


Unit Title: 


Purpose of Assessment Strategy Assessment Strategy Used Artifact supplying evidence of 
the strategy 


Find out what students already 
know and what they want to 
know 


Discern student interest and 
engagement in a new topic 


Determine grasp of need-to- 
know information and need-to- 
be-able-to-do skills and processes 


Determine degree to which 
students are understanding and 
are able to use new information 
and/or processes 


Assess student understanding of 
essential questions and ability to 
apply them in a new situation 


Help students reflect and self- 
assess on progress toward and 
achievement of learning goals 
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Grading and Beliefs about Teaching and Learning 


he purpose of this activity is to explore the coherence between deeply hela ee : pest of 
beliefs about teaching/learning and gracing practices. The activity could crice ueceere” Sera e 


serve as an individual reflection tool, perhaps as part of a teacher reflective 
portfolio to be shared with a mentor or peer. Alternately, the activity could be 
used as a prelude to a faculty or department discussion about grading. 


1. If the activity is to serve as a prelude to a larger discussion, the facilitator 
should ask each participant to divide a sheet of paper into two columns. 


2. Ask them to label the first column 'My deeply held beliefs about teaching 
and learning’. Leave the second column unlabeled for now. 


3. Ask each participant to identify and list (in the first column} his/her deeply- 
held foundational beliefs about teaching and learning. Direct them to 
narrow their lists to the 7-10 most basic beliefs. 


4. After participants have completed the first column, ask them to list their 
grading practices (averaging daily work, lowering grades for late work, 
granting extra credit .. .} in the second column. 


5. After completing the second column, ask teachers to connect beliefs 
from the first column with grading practices that reflect those beliefs in the 
second column. 


6. Ask participants fo draw a box around grading practices that have a 
questionable or no link with the basic beliefs. 


7. Form groups of three to share findings. Ask each group to generate a 
list of questions that they would like to pursue individually or as a whole 


group. 


8. Ask participants to reflect, in writing, on what they learned as a result 
of this activity and whet, if any, adjustments they want to make in their 
practices. The results could become part of the teacher's professional 
growth plan. 
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What Goes into the Grade? 


he purpose of this activity is to explore whether practices regarding elements GRADING - evaluation of 
factored into their grading and the rationale for doing so reveal a consistent or alike ene 
inconsistent pattern. Depending on the findings, the activity may suggest areas for 
further review or research. The activity begins with each teacher, individually, 
filling in the chart below. This could be done prior to or at the beginning of a 
faculty meeting. 


1. Using the chart below, list, in the first column, those elements (daily work, 
effort, quizzes, attendance, ...) that you include in your grading. Then in 
the second column record your rationale for including each element. 


Elements Factored into the Grade Rationale for Including this Element 


2. In pairs share your charts, noting commonalities and differences. Record 
these findings on a sheet of paper divided into two columns labeled 
‘commonalities’ and ‘differences’. 


3. Each pair then joins another pair and repeats the process. 


4. A reporter from each group of four shares the group's findings with the 
whole group. As each reporter shares, a facilitator records the findings on 
chart paper divided into the same two columns. 


5. The whole group reflects on the collected findings and suggests questions 
that were raised by the activity or the findings. 


6. Decide if the findings or questions suggest areas requiring further review or 
research. 
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Effective Feedback 


(So and evaluation make little difference unless there is prior clarity 

about goals, means of achieving those goals, and feedback on how the 

learning is progressing. The chart below contrasts effeciive and ineffective FEEDBACK — Am | on course 

feedback for learning. (See fhe Resource Article titled ‘Feedback for Learning’, - audience ‘feeds back’ to 

p. 4-1, for further information.) The suggested activity is intended for a peer or Sho ceteacten IPOS? 

mentor situation. Alternatively, a videotaped classroom session could replace 

the peer or mentor observer. The purpose of the activity is to assess feedback GUIDANCE - How might | 
adjust my course? - advice 


events and to practice making feedback more effective. based on feedback: implies 
future direction 


To assess the type of feedback you give to your students, ask a peer or mentor io : 
b | . d aha ieedenck . Th ai Baul EVALUATION - How well did 

observe a class session and record the feedback you give. The recording shou do? ~ value judgment abou 

be as close as possible to what you actually say or do. In a follow-up session, the meaning of the results; 

assess, with your peer or mentor, each feedback event by identifying it as ‘more Poe inede 

like' or ‘less like’ effective feedback. Once the initial identification is completed, 

work with your peer or mentor to transform the events that were ‘less like’ 


effective feedback into feedback that would have been more effective. 


Effective Feedback Ineffective Feedback 

Provides useful information on what is happening | Consists of praise or blame and non-situation 

with confirming or disconfirming evidence specific advice or exhortations 

Compares current performance and trends Naively assumes that instruction and hard work will 
against a goal, intent, standard or model result in successful performance 

Occurs during performance making it timely and_ | Excessive delay, limiting usefulness or too late to 
immediately useful be useful at all 


Frequent and ongoing Infrequent or given once 
Responds in terms of relative growth or change; 
assesses student attitudes or behaviors 


Uses value. Comparative or authoritarian 
generalizations with no insight into the 
characteristics that lead to the value judgement. 
“The ending is poor." 


Uses rich, descriptive language, value neutral 
—'"The end of your story was inconsistent with the 
mood you gave your story.” 


Not useful to a novice: offers only a general 
ls useful to a novice; offers specific diagnoses and | summary of strengths and weaknesses (6/10); 
prescriptions for deficiencies critiques in language that only experts can 

decode (code language like ‘sent frag’) 


Grade or score confirms what was apparent 
to the performer about the quality of the 
performance 


Enables performers to improve through self- Keeps performers constantly dependent on the 
assessment and self-adjustment judge to know how they did 


Evaluation process remains a mystery or arbitrary 
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Resources 


Brooks, Jacqueline Grennon and Brooks, Martin G. (1993) In search of 
understanding: the case for the constructivist classroom, Alexandria, VA: 
ASCD. p. 62 (case study), 88 (case study), 92-95 (case study) 


Wiggins, Grant (1998) Educative assessment: designing assessments fo inform and 
improve student performance. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. p. 43 - 69 


Wiggins. Grant (1993). Assessing student performance: exploring the purpose and 
limits of testing. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. p. 182 — 205 
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Behind the Grade 


Ri Stiggins (2001) identifies the following as key issues in grading: 


What student characteristics to factor into a report card. 

What sources of evidence to tap in determining a student's grade. 

How to combine evidence gathered over time into the composite index 
that will form the basis of a grade. 

How to convert that composite picture into a grade. 


Each issue, he says, hides "troubling dilernmas for teachers", and “poses grave 
dangers to student confidence and to their ultimate academic success”. Some 
of the dilemmas posed for teachers are reflected in such questions as: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 


5) 


6) 
7) 


8) 


9) 


Why do I have to assign grades? What's the purpose? 
What distribution of grades am | to assign? 


Should my grades reflect achievement at a point in time or improvement 
over time? 


How co | grade students who already know the material at the beginning 
of the term? 


Should | hold all my students fo the same standard or do | adjust my 
grading expectations according to student needs? 


What gets factored into the grade — ability, achievement, effort, attitude? 


Are my grades supposed to mean the same thing as grades given by 
other teachers? 


if our grading reflects different standards and expectations, how can 
anyone interpret the grade accurately? 


How should the grade be used? 


10) What do our grades communicate about student learning? 


11} How are my beliefs about teaching and learning reflected in my grading 


practices? 


Resources 


Stiggins, Richard. (2001) Studeni-invoived classroom assessment, 3rd edition. 
Columbus, Ohio: Merrill Prentice Hall. Pg. 409 - 411. 


Wiggins, Grant (1998) Educative assessment: designing assessments fo inform and 
improve student performance. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. Pg. 241-288. 
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“Teachers are typically left 
to sort out grading in private 
For most teachers, the givin: 
of a single grade is always 
a hard and sometimes 
ugly compromise. Without 
agreed upon program goal: 
assessment procedures, anc 
performance standards, the 
is little the individual teache 
can do beyond muddling 
though, even though it mea 
continued unfairness and 
well-meaning dishonesty in 
reports.” 

(Wiggins, 1998, p. 287-2€ 
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student Questionnaire on a Specific Assessment 


oo — This instrument is designed to solicit feedback from students on a 
single assessment instrument. It should be completed by students after they 
complete the assessment and you have had an opportunity to assess the results. 


Directions for students: 


Please respond to the following statements by circling the number that 
represents your thinking. A '1' indicates that you strongly agree with the 
statement. A ‘2’ says that you agree but not strongly. A ‘3’ means that you 
have no opinion. A '4' means that you disagree, but not strongly. A ‘5’ 
indicates that you strongly disagree. 


This was a fair assessment of what we studied. 
This assessment was easy if you studied for it. 
This assessment really made me think. 


This kind of assessment was new to me. 


| did a good job of preparing for this assessment. 


The teacher did a good job of preparing us for 
this assessment. 


| was surprised by some parts of this assessment. 
The directions were clear. 


It was easy to show what | learned with this 
assessment, 


. [had access to the resources | needed to 


complete this assessment. 


. lexpected the score | got. 


. There was enough time to do a good job on this 


assessment. 


. [know more about what we learned than | 


could show on this assessment. 
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Student Questionnaire on Classroom Assessment 


Basa — This instrument is designed to solicit feedback from students on the 


array of assessment instruments they encounter in your classroom. It should 


be completed by students at the end of a quarter or trimester or after a period 


of time in which they have had the opportunity to experience the range of 


assessment instruments you use. 


Directions for students: 


Please respond to the following statements by circling the number that 
represents your thinking. A ‘1’ indicates that you strongly agree with the 
statement. A ‘2' says that you agree but not strongly. A '3' means that you 
have no opinion. A '4' means that you disagree, but not strongly. A ‘5’ 


indicates that you strongly disagree. 


1. Assessments used in this class provide me with 
lots of different ways to show what | learned. 


2. | know what is expected when an assignment 
is given. 


3. | know the criteria on which my work will 
be assessed before | begin. 


4. |know how a score will be given for my work. 
5. Assessments in this class helo me improve my work. 


6. |have opportunities to improve my work after it is 
assessed. 


7. | was surprised by some assessmenis. 
8. Assessments in this class are fair. 


9. |know more about what we learned than | could 
show in this class. 


Comments: 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 4 


What do you like about the way your work is assessed in this class? 


What don't you like about the way your work is assessed in this class? 
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Collaborative Peer Review of Assessment Instruments 


hristian teachers who desire to help young people learn more about 

God and His world are always on a journey to improve their practice. We 
constantly seek greater insight into God’s world and into how young people 
learn. We have a heartfelt desire to invite our students to respond to God with 
awe and gratitude that leads to faithful service in all of their relationships. Good 
talk about good teaching is an important facet of our journey. 


Collaborative peer review of our assessment instruments is one way to improve 
our practice. The primary purpose of this process is to provide feedback to 
assessment designers for the purpose of improving assessment instruments. There 
are other benefits to the process as well. The process can create or strengthen a 
culture of collegiality. lf made visible, it can serve as a powerful model of ongoing 
learning for our students. 


To help insure a productive peer review process it is important to consider the 
following: 


e The designer chooses the review team. The review team must consist of 
colleagues with whom the designer has developed trust and confidence. 


e The basis of the review is the designer’s intent. The aim is to assist the 
designer in improving their design, not replace it with the reviewers’ ideas. 


* The reviewers are to serve as friendly, honest consultants to the designer. 
They are to provide feedback that is highly specific, directly revealing or 
highly descriptive, offered in terms of specific design standard. They are 
to cite evidence that talks about what the product does or does not do. 

It is not their purpose to offer a judgement. ("| had a question about...” 
rather than “This instrument won't measure what you intend.” “We weren't 
sure about your criteria for the visual product, can you explain how you 
see them as useful in directing the students as they decide what visual to 
make?" rather than “Your criteria are too vague.”") 


e The process requires a skilled facilitator that can set boundaries and 
keep the process on track. It is especially important for the facilitator 
to encourage the unit designer to listen carefully and not respond 
defensively. 


A suggested protocol for a peer review meeting includes the following: 


1. A facilitator convenes meeting and with the group establishes ground rules 
and sets a specific time frame for the process (sharing by designer, writing of 
initial feedback, sharing of feedback by reviewers, designer asks clarifying 
questions and summarizes what she/he heard). 


2. Assessment cesigner provides a copy of the instrument and explains what 
he/she hopes this instrument will reveal about student learning, where in 
the course of a unit it will be used, and how the results will be used. If the 
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instrument is accompanied by a scoring rubric, fhe designer should state how >, 
that rubric will be used. YJ 


3. The facilitator paraphrases what the designer has told the review group and 
asks designer if the paraphrase is accurate. 


4. The reviewers ask the designer clarifying questions. The designer provides 
clarification but does not defend the design. 


5. The reviewers write their initial feedback, noting elements of the design they 
affirm and identifying concerns which they phrase in question or conditional 
form. 


6. The reviewers share their feedback with the designer — again in question or 
conditional form. The designer listens and takes notes, but does not speak 
during this phase of the review 


7. The designer asks clarifying questions and thinks out loud about possible 
implications of the peer review. 


It would be wise to hold a debriefing session after the review process to discuss 

how the session went and how to improve the process in the future. During this 

process the group may also not particular design questions that the group may 
want to pursue. 


Following is a suggested list of questions that the peer reviewers can use to 
provide feedback to the designer. It would be helpful if the designer provided 
the reviewers with a written outline of the unit in which the instrument will be used, 
including the key understanding and essential questions. 


Assessment Instrument 
1. How user friendly is this instrument? Are the directions clear? 


2. What kind of learner will do well on this type of assessment? Which might 
not? 


3. Does this instrument have the potential of providing the information 
desired by the designer? 


4. What kind of feedback will this instrument provide that might be useful in 
modifying instruction? 


5. Will some students be able to perform well on this instrument even without 
the classroom teaching/learning activities? 


6. Does this instrument seem appropriately placed in the unit? 


7. Will this instrument provide the kinds of information students need to 
improve their performance? a 
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8. 
9. 


10. 


Is the scoring procedure clear to the student2 
Is it Clear fo the student how the results of this assessment will be used? 


is this instrument valid, reliable, engaging, fair, rigorous... ? 


Scoring Rubric 


de 
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Could a student meet all the criteria but still not perform weil on the 
assessment? 


Does the rubric provide specific, student-friendly information about how to 


improve performance? 
Does the rubric reveal the purpose of the assessment2 
Are the criteria sufficiently clear to avoid varying interpretations? 


Are the criteria based on standards that are key to the context and 
content? 


Does the rubric provide an authentic, effective way of discriminating 
between levels of performance? 


Are descriptors for each level of performance sufficiently grounded in 
actual examples of performance? 


Are the descriptors more qualitative than quantitative? 


What does the rubric value more: product or process; content or form 


. Will the grade or score be apparent to the student, confirming their 


understanding of a successful product or performance? 
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Collaborative Analysis of Student Work 


Wee and administrators frequently are challenged to make the standards 
published by professional organizations and/or governments meaningful to 
their own classrooms and schools. 


What do the standards really mean for our students in this community? What 
would our students’ work look like if it would meet, or as some parents expect, 
exceed the standards? How can we make sure that our students’ work will be at 
the level indicated by our government's standards? 


As assessment continues fo receive a great amount of attention, teachers and 
principals know that they need to come to some fundamental understanding 

of how their students’ work relates to a standard. One avenue for increasing this 
understanding involves looking together at student work. Looking collaboratively 
at student work enables teachers and principals to build a common language. 
shared purpose, and a collective vision around teaching, learning, and 
assessment. The shared focus revolves around the question, ‘what does this 
student’s work tell Us about our school's explicit and/or implied standards?’ 


A Collaborative Assessment Conference “provides a systematic way of looking 
at a piece of student work fo see what it reveals about the student's thinking, 
knowledge, skills, and what matters to him or her. It also shows how the things 
that matter to the student relate to teachers’ learning goals and instructional 
practices.” http://www.turningpts.or W.pdf 


One school community describes their process this way: 


“A piece of student work is presented without identifying the student or the grade 
level, the nature of the assignment, or how the piece was assessed—in other 
words, without context. Once the group has reviewed it, a volunteer facilitator 
invites participants to describe, without judgment, what we see. When one of 

us inadvertently offers a judgment (and we always do}, our facilitator asks for 
evidence to support the claim. We see many different things, and, through the 
eyes of many, we begin to see things differently. The facilitator then moves to the 
question phase, in which participants inquire about the context of the piece. We 
often begin our comments with the phrase “I’m wondering. .. .” In the third step 
of the protocol, we speculate about what the child may be working on—what 
problem is the student trying to solve? 


During these three steps, school leaders work toward understanding how 

the child comes to understand. We abandon trying to make the student's 
understanding match our own. The task of looking at student work without first 
knowing the context provides a daunting challenge. For example, during a 
recent session that focused on a piece of student writing, we were appalled and 
humbled to discover that we could not identify with certainty the grade level 

or age of the student. Some of us thought the work was from 3rd grade: others, 
Sth grade; and a few, 6th grade. We find ourselves equally divided over issues of 
quality in student work, what kind of standards a piece represents, and how the 
work could be improved. 
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For some of us, the next phase in the protocol brings relief; for others, it adds to 
the messiness. In the fourth step, the context of the work is revealed to us. An 
individual familiar with the piece describes the assignment, the grade, and the 
student. Although the questions and musings made public in the second step of 
the protocol become clarified at this point, we are often surprised to learn the 
truth. 


Then comes the richest, most powerful part of our conversation: What are the 
implications for teaching and learning? What are the implications for our work as 
school leaders? At this phase in the protocol, assumptions surface around such 
notions as the nature of reading, ability, and heterogeneous grouping. How do 
we get all of our students fo write at the level implicit in the state standards? What 
should 5th grade students know and be able fo do in history, math, or the arts? 


Once we have completed the Collaborative Assessment Conference, our 
conversation moves to an essential question that emerged from the session. 
Some of the questions we have asked ourselves include What do grades 

signify? When do we evaluate, and when do we assess? How do we measure 
understanding? and the most fundamental question, Can all students learn well?” 
Beth I. Graham and Kevin Fahey Educational Leadership 56:6 p. 25-27 March 1999 


Basic Steps in a Collaborative Assessment Conference 


Participants read or observe the work in silence, then: 
1. Describe the work. Suspend judgment. 
Ask questions about the work, the child, and the assignment. 


2 

3. Speculate about what the student is working on. 

4. Listen to the presenting teacher, who reveals the context of 
the work. 
Discuss implications for teaching and learning. 
Reflect on the conference. 


Resources 


Looking collaboratively at student and teacher work, Turning Points Transforming 
Middle Schools http://www.turningpts.org/pdf/LASW.paf 

“School leaders look at student work.” Beth |. Graham and Kevin Fahey 
Educational Leadership 56:6 p. 25-27 March 1999 

Collaborative assessment conference: Overview hitp://www.nsrfharmony.org/ 
protocol/doc/cac.rtf 


“Looking collaboratively at student work: an essential toolkit” Kathleen Cushman 
Horace 13:2 November, 1996. hitp://www.essentialschools.org/cs/resources/ 
view/ces_res/57 
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Assessment Information 


ASSESSMENT Information 


Who needs information? | Why is the information | What informaticn is When Is the 
(audience) needed? (purpose) needed? (type) information needed2 


_ 7 


Administration 


School Authority 
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Research-based Principles of Assessment for §cerpts adapted 
from Assessment 


Learning for Learning: 
nad 10 Principles, 
“Assessment for learning is the process of seeking and interpreting evidence Assessment Reform 
for use by learners and their teachers to decide where the learners are in their Grou 
learning, where they need fo go and how best to get there.” 2002. http://www.acia.org. 
uk/pof/AFL_l0principlesARC 
pof 


Assessment for learning should be part of effective planning of 
teaching and learning 


A teacher's planning should provide opportunities for both learner and teacher 
to obtain and use information about progress towards learning goals. Planning 
should include strategies to ensure that learners understand the goals they are 
pursuing and the criteria that will be applied in assessing their work. 


Question: Is assessment part of our planning? 


Assessment for learning should focus on how students learn 


The process of learning has to be in the minds of both learner and teacher when 
assessment is planned and when the evidence is interpreted. Learners should 
become as aware of the ‘how' of their learning as they are of the ‘what’. 


Question: Is our assessment focused on how students learn? 


Assessment for learning should be recognized as central to classroom practice 


Much of what teachers and learners do in classrooms can be described as 
assessment. That is, tasks and questions prompt learners to demonsirate their 
knowledge, understanding and skills. Teachers observe and interpret what 
learners say and do, and then make judgments about how learning can be 
improved. 


Question: Is our assessment central to classroom planning? 
Assessment for learning should be regarded as a key professional skill 
for teachers 


Teachers require the professional knowledge and skills to: plan for assessment; 
observe learning: analyze and interpret evidence of learning; give feedback to 
learners and support learners in self-assessment. 


Question: Is assessment an important professional skill for me? 
Assessment for learning should be sensitive and constructive because any 
assessment has an emotional impact 


Teachers should be aware of the impact that comments, marks and grades can 
have on learners’ confidence and enthusiasm and should be as constructive as 
possible in the feedback that they give. Comments that focus on the work rather 
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than the person are more constructive for both learning and motivation. 


Question: Is my assessment sensitive and constructive for learners? 


Assessment should take account of the importance of learner motivation 


Assessment that encourages learning fosters motivation by emphasizing 
progress and achievement rather than failure. Motivation can be preserved and 
enhanced by assessment methods which strengthen the learner’s responsibility 
for their own learning, provide some choice and constructive feedback, and 
create opportunity for self-direction. 


Question: Does our assessment motivate learners to further their learning? 


Assessment for learning should promote commitment to learning goals and a 
shared understanding of the criteria by which they are assessed 


For effective learning to take place learners need to understand what it is they 
are trying to achieve - and want to achieve it. Understanding and commitment 
increases when learners have some part in deciding goals and identifying criteria 
for assessing progress. 


Question: Does my assessment promofe learners’ understanding 
of goals and criferia? 


Learners should receive constructive guidance about how to improve 


Learners need information and guidance in order to plan the next steps in their 
learning. Teachers shoula: identify the learner's strengths and provide advice on 
how to develop them; be clear and constructive about any weaknesses and 
how they might be adaressed; and provide opportunities for learners to improve 
upon their work. 


Question: Does my assessment help learners know how fo improve? 


Assessment for learning develops learners’ capacity for self-assessment so that 
they can become reflective and self-managing 


Independent learners have the ability to seek out and gain new skills, new 
knowledge and new understandings. They are able to engage in self-reflection 
and to identify the next steps in their learning. Teachers should equip learners with 
the desire and the capacity to take charge of their learning through developing 
the skills of self-assessment. 


Question: Does our assessment enable learners to develop their capacity 
for self-assessment? 
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Assessment for learning should recognize the full range of achievements 
of all learners 


Assessment for learning should be used to enhance alll learners’ opportunities to 
learn in all areas of educational activity. It should enable all learners to achieve 
their best and to have their efforts recognized. 


Question: Does our assessment recognize all educational achievements? 
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How Well Do I/We Assess Student Learning? 


yagi assessment practices reveal the relative importance and value 
attached to various aspects of student learning. A teacher's assessment 
practices reveal the strengths and weaknesses of his/her feedback to students 
about thetr learning. 


Teacher's individual reflection and collegial dialogue about assessment of 
student learning benefit from using standards produced by associations, 
professional organizations and/or government bodies. 


For example, Standard Five: Assessing Student Learning of the California 
Standards for the Teaching Profession identifies five principles to guide teachers 
assessment of student learning. The five principies include illustrative statements 
that can be turned into questions about purpose and about implementation. 


5.1 Teachers establish and communicate learning goals for all students. 


As teachers develop, they may ask, "How dol..." or “Why dol...” 


* use subject matter standards from district, state, and other sources to 
guide how | establish learning goals for each student? 

* involve all students and families in establishing goals for learning? 

* ensure that goals for learning are appropriate to my students’ 
development, language acquisition, or other special needs? 

*« ensure that my gracing system reflects goals for student learning? 


5.2 Teachers collect and use multiple sources of information to assess student 


learning. 

As teachers develop, they may ask, “How dol...” or “Why dol...” 

* use a variety of assessments to determine what students know and are 
able to do? 

* select, design, and use assessment tools appropriate to what is being 
assessed? 


* ensure that my grades are based on multiple sources of information? 
e use standardized tests, diagnostic tools, and developmental assessments 
to understand student progress? 


5.3 Teachers involve and guide all students in assessing their own learning. 


As teachers develop, they may ask, "How dol..." or “Why dol...” 


¢ develop and use tools and guidelines that help all students assess their 
own work2 

¢ help ail students to build their skills in self-reflection? 

* provide opportunities for all students to engage in peer discussion of their 
work? 

* help all students to understand and monitor their own learning goals? 
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5.4 Teachers use the results of assessments to guide instruction. 


As teachers develop, they may ask, “How dol..." or “Why dol...” 


* use assessment to guide my planning? 

e use informal assessments of student learning to adjust instruction while 
teaching? 

* use assessment data to plan more effective ways of teaching subject 
matter concepts and processes? 

* use assessment data to meet students’ individual needs? 


5.5 Teachers communicate with students, families, and other audiences about 
student progress. 


As teachers develop, they may ask, “How dol..." or “Why dol..." 


e provide all students with information about their progress as they engage 
in learning activities? 

* provide opportunities for all students to share their progress with others? 

* communicate learning goals to all students and their families? 

¢ initiate and maintain regular contact with families and resource providers 
about student progress? 

* communicate the results of assessments with my students and their 
families? 
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QUESTION: 


How can our collective life 
in school model a shalom- 
consistent way of lile? How 
can we work and live in this 
place in such a way that it 
powerfully models a way to 
live and work in the world? 


The Challenge of Accountability 


Beco the quantity and quality of student learning, the performance that 
schools might most want to measure, still eludes easy measurement, it is 
important to identify the standards you use to ‘measure’ your school. 


We know from research (Marzano, 2003) that many factors influence student 
achievement: 


School-level factors include: 


* guaranteed and viable curriculum 

¢« clear goals and effective feedback 
* parent and community involvement 
e safe and orderly climate 

¢ staff collegiality and professionalism 


Teacher factors include: 


e instruction 
¢ classroom management 
e curriculum design 


Student factors include: 


¢ home atmosphere 
* prior knowledge 

e aptitude 

e interest 


Each of the above factors need to be considered in assessing the overall quality 
of a school. 


We also know that people's perspectives about learning are shaped by 
knowledge and experience. Christian learning communities do well to discuss 
questions such as: 


« What have we discovered about God's design or purpose for human 
leaming? 

e What choices and decisions do people make about their own learning? 
about their children's learning? 

* In what ways do cultural and natural circumstances shape learning? 


At the same time, we realize that our society is pre-occupied by numbers. 
Frequently, quantification becomes an end in itself, and numbers acquire 

a “deceptive aura of precision.” As a result, test results may be given more 
credence than what is warranted and people forget that a test score is only an 
approximation of the individual's true score. 


We live in a time of uncertainty and high or rising numbers provide people with 
a sense of security about student learning and thereby about the quality of a 
school. That is also why high-stakes tests have become the public benchmark of 
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educational quality. Yet this has serious repercussions for education — when “... on™ 
test results are the sole or even partial arbiter of future educational or life choices, ae, 
society tends to treat test results as the major goal of schooling rather than as a 

useful but fallible indicator of achievement.” (G.F. Madaus) 


How can parent confidence be maintained or restored? Educators need to: 


* accept responsibility for what we should be doing; 

* address what we are not doing well: 

* grow a shared vision and develop a communal sense of purpose for 
educating today’s generation: 

* tell parents that you take results seriously and tell them what you are doing 
with them: 

* inform parents annually what you are doing in the area of assessment of 
teachers, students and programs. 


From a parent's point of view real accountability means knowing that the school 
has a way of: 


* being sure that my child will have good teaching in every classroom, in 
every grade level, in every year: 

* being sure that there are people and resources to help my child if he or 
she is struggling; 

¢ continually looking at and improving on its practice. 

* condensing complex issues into teachable momenis for parents so they © 
have answers to share with others. ) 


Some of the questions that point toward a more qualitative view of learning 
include: 


e Are students genuinely engaged in the learning process? 

¢ Dosamples of student work reflect high standards? 

* Do parenis receive timely and relevant information that explains the 
purpose of assignments and how parents can help at home? 

e Does the school have clear expectations and standards which are 
communicated to students and parents? 


Accountability is an opportunity to demonstrate value, fo improve the school, 
and to improve teaching and learning. More accountability is also a challenge. 
How shall we define learning quality? Can we quantify and measure learning? 
Can performance indicators reveal aspects of quality? 


A school that is serious about assessment should look at its mission and goals 
and decide which educational outcomes fit that mission and those goals. A 
misguided approach is to measure everything that moves and/or to measure 
what someone else says is important. 


Accountability is not, first of all, about what we do with external test and exam 
results; rather, it is about our commitment to the school's mission and goals, our 
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renewal and growth, our purpose, content, and process for student learning. 
Taking responsibility requires identifying what we value and showing how we 
are accomplishing what we say our mission is. Taking responsibility requires 
demonstrating that our students know and are able to do what we say our 
mission is. 


“Above all, we should not permit the standardized test to become the be-all and 
end-all of educational endeavour; we send our children to school not fo do well 
on tests but fo become educated people, knowledgeable about the past and 
the present and prepared to continue learning in the future." (D. Ravitch, 1984) 


The function of schooling “is not to enable students to do better in school. The 
function of schooling is to enable students to do better in life” (E. Eisner, 2000). The 
function of schooling is to enable students to live the life God created us fo live. 


Christian schools should be involved with foundational perspectives such as: 


¢ developing a Biblical vision for assessment that focuses on celebrating 
student learning 

e discussing the purposes of assessment 

¢ delineating diagnostic, formative, and summative assessment 

* discussing the role of standardized tests in your school 

* discussing the place of, and initiating, student self-assessment 

e exploring multiple avenues for assessment 

e discussing and deciding how to use (and not to use) test results 


Christian schools should be involved with practical activities such as: 


* preparing ourselves and our students for external assessments 

e establish school-wide criteria for things like essay writing, lab reports, 
research reports 

e learning more about test-taking and test-making strategies 

* reviewing report card format and content whether if communicates what 
we say we value 

« exploring how best to communicate with students and parents about 
learning progress - about growth over time 

¢ developing a policy and process of how to use (and not to use) test results 

e reviewing external test results for each level and category 

* identifying the particular needs or strengths of this group of students 

e discovering areas of strength and weakness in each category 

* given these results, setting new goals - collectively and individually. 


Remember... 


lf educators do not develop new ways to describe and demonstrate the 
qualitative features of learning and achievement, people will continue to be 
limited to, and blinded by, NUMBERS ! 
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Dialogue 


1. Generate the qualitative characteristics that make a Christian school good. 


2. Identify what students, teachers, parents, and community members would 
see and experience. 


3. Develop shared expectations for every part of your educational program. 


4. Identify your expectations for children/students by the end of each year/ 
course. 


> 
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What Does It Mean To Say Your School Is Doing Well? 


ducational excellence means a school provides children and young people 
with a dynamic, biblically-based, well-rounded, high quality education that 
always helps each child improve their learning from one year to the next. 


So, how well is your school doing? Over the past number of years you've had 
an increasing number of external assessments. Are students receiving a better 
education now than before the tests? Why or why not? 


Your school's mission focuses on the child, parents, and a biblical perspective 
on life. Are students receiving a better Christian education now than before 
increasing number of external assessments? Why or why not? 


In the past twenty years schools have seen numerous efforts to develop and 
install a system of measurable goals and evaluation practices that would ensure 
school quality. All of these efforts are intended to provide measurable criteria that 
can be used to make teachers and school administrators more accountable. 
There are numerous evaluation systems out there that school communities can 
use to generate statistics to demonstrate that their schools are successful. Eisner 
(2001) argues that, in our search to improve schools, education has become the 
casualty, and that “giving more attention to helping students do better in school 
does not at all help them co better in life." 


Some of the features of the worldview that shape the current of education 
include: 


¢ clear specification of intended outcomes 

* measurement as the means to assess and represent the quality of a 
product or performance 

* human ability to control and predict 

* downplays human interactions and relationships: personal qualities, 
expectations, ideas, and temperaments 

* promotes comparison between students, schools, teachers 

¢ relies upon extrinsic incentives to motivate action. 


Eisner asserts that a central tenet of this faith is the belief that “our rational abilities 
can be used to discover the regularities of the universe and, once we've found 
them, to implement ‘the one best system." 


He identifies several consequences of this rationalization: 
1. the curriculum gets narrowed as school district policies make it clear that 
what is to be tested is what is to be taught; tests come to define our priorities: 


2. identifying core subjects to be tested marginalizes subjects that are not part 
of the core; 


3. when educators take test scores seriously, the public are reinforced in its view 
that tests scores are good indicators for the quality of education a school 
provides; 
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4. students get the message that what really matters in their education are their 
test scores; 


5. an emphasis on extrinsic rewards leads students to want to know just what it is 
they need to do to get a particular grade. 


In order to counter this narrow quantitative approach to education, Eisner 
suggests paying attention to the following in order to find out if a school is doing 
well: 


What kinds of problems and activities do students engage in? What kind of 
thinking do these activities invite? Are students encouraged to wonder and raise 
questions about what they have studied? What connections are students helped 
to make between what they study in class and the world outside of school? Can 
students apply what they have learned or what they have learned how to learn? 
Can they engage in the kind of learning they will need in order to deal with 
problems and issues outside of the classroom? 


¢ What opportunities do youngsters have to become literate in the use of 
different representational forms? 

e What opportunities do students have to formulate their own purposes and 
to design ways to achieve them? 

« What opportunities do students have to work cooperatively to address 
problems that they believe to be important? 

e Do students have the opportunity to serve the community in ways that are 
not limited to their own personal interests? 

¢ To what extent are students given the opportunity to work in depth in 
domains that relate to their own aptitudes? 

¢ Do students participate in the assessment of their own work? If so, how? 

¢ To what degree is professional discourse an important aspect of what 
being a teacher means in the school? 

e Are parents helped to understand what their child has accomplished in 
class? Do they come to understand the educational import of what is 
going on? 


What would it mean to say a Christian school is doing well? 


Christian schools tend to value what the culture in which they live values. “... 

we cannot escape our culture's definition of success, but we can, as agents of 
Christ's restoration, work toward redeeming the definition of success.” (Theule, p. 
5). At the same time, our biblical principles point us in a different direction. The 
purpose of Christian education focuses on love/service and not self-fulfilment, on 
discipleship, not autonomy, and on stewardship, not human mastery. 


Therefore, Christian school effectiveness needs to be more qualitative than 
quaniitative, a “technicist and performative approach, while appropriate 

in the domain of commerce, trade, and industry, can lull schools and their 
management into believing that the only things (e.g. outcomes) that are real 
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C and valuable are those that can be quantified and the cost calculated in terms 
of hard currency.” (J.L. Van der Walt and G. Zecha, 2004, p. 172) 


Best (1993) explains excellence this way: 


“A long time ago, before the business world took it and equated if with 
financial success and corporate one-upmanship; centuries before the world 
of sport laid hold of it and made it equal to winning at all costs; before higher 
education appropriated it, filled promotional material with it, manipulated 
students, parents, alumni, and donors, and more than occasionally lied 
about it; before aesthetic prescriptionists snatched it up and turned it 
into perfectionism and exclusivism; and centuries before many Christians 
borrowed it to describe and validate just about anything that brings results; 
this great word excellence appeared in Scripture, in simple, plainsooken, yet 
radical settings." (p. 107). 


He goes on to state that "...the bedrock of excellence does not consist simply 
of these popularized criteria: being number one, being in the top 10 percent, 
winning first place, accolades, prizes, awards, the select few being excellent. 
Rather, it lies in the exercise of far different but wonderful and extraordinary 
things: truth, purity, rightness, loveliness, honor, and admirableness.” 


Furthermore, “...excellence is the norm for stewardship. There are no exceptions. 
It is commanded of everyone. Excelling is to be normal. It is not reserved for the 

€ elite, the bright, the culturally advanced, the rich, the powerful, the beautiful 
people, or those with biological, intellectual, musical, or socio-economic head 
starts. Nor does the pursuit of excellence necessarily signify how any of these 
people got this way.” (p. 109} 


“Excellence is relative because it is set in the context of growth, of growing up 
into, of striving, wrestling, hungering, thirsting, pressing on from point to point 

and achievement to achievemert.... Excellence is authenticity. Excellence is 
femperance in all things. lt is servanthood. It is lovingkindness. It is sojourn. It is 
esteeming another better than oneself. It is meekness, brokenness, personal 
holiness, greatness of soul. lf is peaceableness, gentleness, perseverance, hunger 
and thirst, Whenever we are in the quest of these, there is more.” 


Excellence in Christian schooling isn’t fo be reserved to excellence in academics 
as currently quantified and recognized. Instead, “excellence is for everybody. 

It is commanded and we must pursue if. It is a process, not an event. And, in 

the final analysis, there are no earthly measuremenits for it. The pursuit of it is 
entirely personal and the final judge as to its validity will be a God whose wise 
creatorhood, sustenance, and expectations are worth far more than blue 
ribbons, accolades, recording contracts, or Grammys.” (p. 113-114) 


Biblical principles urge us to move away from the narrow measurements of our 

culture and to move towards broader qualities of human life and of education. A 
Cc Christian school should be a place where teachers, students, and parents seek to 

transform all teaching and learning into expressions of biblical wisdom, modeling 
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and teaching children and young people to live as God's servants becoming 
responsive disciples of Jesus Christ, loving their neighbors and being responsible 
stewards. 


Van der Walt and Zecha (2004) present ten essential factors for assessing the 
effectiveness of a Christian school. Their factors can be adapted into questions 
that can provide direction for assessing the educational excellence of your 
Christian school. 


e {s your Christian school true to its nature as a Christian social institution and 
learning community? 

¢ Does your Christian school seek to develop and make optimal use of 
the gifts that its students, teachers, and parents have been endowed by 
God? 

° Is your Christian school giving full expression to its central pedagogical task 
based on a biblical vision for education? 

¢ Does your Christian school bring meaningful focus and balanced 
attention to the exploration of God's creation? 

Is your Christian school providing a structured and enabling learning 
environment for all of its students and teachers? 

* Does your Christian school encourage and teach toward the expression 
of a wide variety of gifts and provide recognition of their value in 
community? 

¢ Is your Christian school striving for an educational excellence that 
exemplifies biblical principles? 

*« Does your Christian school recognize its on-going challenge to seek 
wisdom, nurture loving correction, and exercise prudent stewardship 
among its members? 


For School-based Dialogue: Assessing the Educational Excellence of your 
Christian School 


A. Select one of the above questions, generate examples of what a student, 
parent, or visitor would experience or see if this criteria were met. 


B. Use the above questions along with other ideas to develop a descriptive 
explanation of what your school means by educational quality: 


1. Generate qualitative characteristics of an excellent Christian school. 
2. What will students, teachers, parenis, and community members see and 


experience? 

3. Develop shared expectations for all aspects of your school's educational 
program 

4. Identify your expectations for children/students by the end of each year/ 
course. 
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Gathering and Using School-wide Information “doped excerpts 
from R. DuFour, 


2000. “Data put 


; a face on shared 
“Developing a collective sense of what the schoo! might become is an essential vision.” 


step on the journey to becoming a learning community, but it is not sufficient. 

Schools also must be willing to assess their current reality with total candor and and 

honesty, and then describe the specific, measurable results they expect fo see 

as a result of achieving their vision. Using data is the most effective strategy for V. L. Bernhardt, 
translating the good intentions described in a vision statement into meaningful 2000. “Beyond test 
school improvement targets.” peli Sai pevelopwien 


a ' bs 21:1(Winter) 
Test scores alone won't tell you who your students are, what qualities are 


shared by the ones doing well, and why others are not as successful. Gathering 
information about your school involves looking at students, teachers, and the 
school community in many different ways. This information will help establish a 
more well-rounded picture of your school and its students.” 


Information will also provide data 


*« teachers can use when examining their daily practice, 

¢ principals can use for assessing areas of strength and weakness 

* parents can use to assess validity of their perceptions about the school 
e students can use to adjust their learning habits 


Effective data analysis of a school or program can include four different types of 
data: 


]. Student learning data describe an educational system in terms of 
standardized test results, grade distributions, failure rates, student 
performance on locally-developed standard assessmenis, etc. Analyzing 
one year of student learning data, schools can answer questions like, “How 
did students at the school score in a particular subject or on a particular 
standardized test?" Over time, schools can answer questions such as, “What 
are the similarities and differences in student results in different subjects and 
on standardized tests over the years?” 


2. Demographic and behavior data provide descriptive information on items 
such as enrollment, attendance, suspensions, discipline referrals, grade 
level, ethnicity, gender, home background, and language proficiency. 
Demographics are very important because they describe the part of our 
educational system over which we have least control. Demographics help us 
understand past trends and predict future trends. One year of demographic 
data can answer questions like, “How many students are enrolled in the 
school this year?" Over time, that same question can be rephrased as, “How 
has enrollment in the school changed?” Behavior data provide specific items 
for schools fo celebrate and/or needs to address. 


3. Perceptions data help us understand what students, graduates, parents, 
teachers, and others think about the learning environment. Perceptions 
are important since people act based on what they believe. It’s important 
to know how students, teachers, and parents think about school, what 
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relations have been like in the past, and what expectations they have for 

the future. Perceptions data can be gathered in a variety of ways, such as 
questionnaires, interviews, and observations. For example, satisfaction surveys 
provide perception data to answer questions such as: “What are current 
parent, student, or teacher perceptions of the learning environment?" Over 
time, the question we might want to answer is, “How have perceptions of the 
learning environment changed?" 


School process data define programs, instructional strategies, and classroom 
practices. This is the measure that seems to be hardest for teachers to 
describe, yet it is the one type of data that's most readily available to 
document. To collect school process data, educators must systematically 
examine their practice and student achievement, making sure both are 
aligned with specifically defined, desired student outcomes. One year of 
school process data can answer the question, “What are we doing to teach 
reading?” Looking over fime, we can answer questions like, “How have we 
been teaching reading for the past five years?” 


School process data can also be used to analyze student participation and staff 
activities. 


For example, 


¢ Number of students participating in athletic, fine arts, clubs, school, and 
community service. 

¢ Number of students choosing rigorous curriculum. 

* Number of students assigned to remedial programs. 

* Number of staff engaged in action research. 

¢ Amount of time devoted to working in collaborative teams. 

¢ Number of staff participating in peer observation and/or mentoring. 


As school-wide information is gathered, faculty and community stake-holders 
need to be involved with a question like: 


If, within the next five years, we achieve everything we describe in our vision, 
what changes would we expect fo see in this information? 


When school participants wrestle with this type of question and address its 
implications, the school will become a stronger learning community. 


“Many educators are attracted to the professional learning communities 

model because of its emphasis on shared vision, collective commitmenis, and 
collaborative and collegial relationships. They must not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that the very reason for becoming a learning community is to become 
more effective in helping all students achieve higher levels of learning. If they stay 
true to that purpose, they will use data to focus on results.” R. DuFour 
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Student Survey-Course Evaluation (secondary evel) fO™M Good 
Teaching Comes 


From the Inside: a 
resource for assessing and 
evaluating teaching. SCSBC 


A. _____s Christian School we strive to offer education that is both excellent 2001. 
and effective. As part of an on-going effort to improve what we are offering, 
we ask you to evaluate this course and the teacher. 
Circle... 
1 if you strongly disagree 
2 if you disagree 
3 if you feel neutral 
4 if you agree 
5 if you strongly agree 
If you feel, for whatever reason, that you cannot answer a question, don’t. 
Use the “comments” sections to clarify any of your choices in the section you've 
just completed. 
Course: English Teacher: 
Mniceherak 99 A skcnay osteres 9 reetNeunal” Stonaly Agree” 
1. | tried my best in this class. 1 2 3 4 5 
2. |learned in this class. 1 2 3 4 5 
3. This class faught me a Christian 1 2 3 A 5 
perspective that deepened 
my insight. 
4, This course taught me to think | 2 3 4 5 
for myself. 
5. Itis clear why if was important 1 2 3 4 5 


to study the material in this class. 


Comments: 
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Genera ~ ‘Strongly Disagree ““FeelNeuial Strongly gies, Oo 
1. Demonstrated a Christian ] 2 3 4 5 
commitment in the way that 
s/he acted. 
2. Used a variety of styles and 1 2 3 4 5 


resources to keep the seventy 
minute periods interesting. 


3. Showed enthusiasm about 1 2 3 4 5 
teaching this course. 


4. Presented the course material } 2 3 4 5 
in a way that made it easy for 
me to understand. 


5. Presented the course material ] 2 3 4 5 
in a way that kept my attention. 


6. Evaluated student work fairly. ] 2 3 4 5 
7. Marked and returned my work ] 2 3 4 5 
in reasonable time. - 
8. Listened to me when | asked ] 2 3 4 5 © 
about my marks. 
9. Gave tests that were fair, both l 2 3 4 5 
in difficulty and in length. 
10. Assigned an appropriate amount ] 2 3 4 5 
of homework. 
11. Treated students fairly and used ] 2 3 4 5 
appropriate discipline when 
necessary. 
12. Treated boys and girls equally. l 2 3 4 to 
13. Did not tolerate sexist ianguage ] 2 3 4 5 
or actions. 
14. Helped make it comfortable for 1 2 3 4 5 


me to ask questions and give 
opinions in class. 


15. Was willing to help me, either 1 2 S 4 5 
inside or outside of class, if | had a 
a problem. XY 
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16. Showed that s/ne cared for me ] 2 3 4 
as a person. 


Please take the time to answer the following questions. 


1. What were some of the things you liked about this course? 


2. What were some of the things you disliked about this course? 


3. What were some of the things the teacher did that helped you learn? 


4. What were some of the things the teacher did that made it more difficult to learn? 


5. In what way(s) is this course different because you are in a Christian school? 
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Feedback for Learning 


What is feedback? 


“If a common understanding about 
feedback is that if is synonymous 
with praise or blame, an even more 
common misunderstanding is the 
view that feedback is the same as 
guidance. Feedback and guidance 
are quite different; they represent 
complementary parts of a self- 
correction system. Feedback tells 
you what resulted from your action; 
guidance tells you how to improve 
the situation. When we teach and 
comment on performance, we 
tend to give too much guidance 
and not enough feedback. In fact, 
we sometimes jump over feedback 
and go directly to giving advice 

- guidance that often does not 
make much sense unless if is seen 
as a logical response to feedback.” 
(Wiggins, 1998, pg. 50) 


A Case Study 


“Greg is a 7th grader in a child- 
centered middle school. He achieves 
minimal academic success and 
demonstrates a noticeably subdued 
affect. He just isn't “making it” in 
school. Throughout his academic 
folder, there are teacher comments 
such as: “Greg has failed to complete 
five assignments and has not 
accepted offers of extra help." Due to 
limited academic success, Greg has 
been put in remedial math and English 
classes since the primary grades. 
Affectively, he evidences lethargy, 
apathy, and isolation. He chooses 
seats peripheral to the other students 
and teacher, frequently comments 
on being tired, and oversleeps many 
mornings. Prior medical examinations 
have revealed no physical ailments. 
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Greg's apparent indifference is 
especially evident in his Spanish class. 
Seeking a way of reaching him, the 
teacher decided to focus more of 

her attentions on Greg in order to 
determine specifically the types of 
problem-solving skills he demonstrates 
in the context of language translation. 


On one particular morning, another 
student was presenting a report 
describing his term project, a study 
of the international, little-spoken 
language, Esperanto. The peer gave 
his peers one paragraph in English 
and a second one translated into 
Esperanto and asked the class to 
select the Esperanto equivalent of 10 
English words .. . 


Greg attempted to find the Esperanto 
word by matching the line on which 
the English word appeared with 

the line on which the Esperanto 

word appeared... When’s Greg's 

first attempt at translation proved 
unsuccessful, he put down his pencil 
and said: “| don't know how to do this.” 
The following dialogue ensued: 


Teacher: The way that you 
tried didn't work. What can you 
do now? 


Greg: | don't know. 


Teacher: You started out 
counting. Can you change it 
somehow to make it work? 


Greg: No. 


Teacher: You first counted the 
lines. | wonder if it would work 
out to count the sentences? 


Greg: Oh, yea. {lifting his body 
closer to the table) 
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“ _.. far too many educator: 
treat assessment as 
something one does after 
teaching and learning 
are over instead of seeing 
assessment as central to 
learning . .. in terms of 
feedback, many teachers 
mistakenly thing that giving 
such general praise as “Goc 
job!” is feedback . .. But 
such praise only keeps you 
interested; it cannot improve 
your performance, which is 
what feedback can do.” 
Wiggins, 2004, pg 
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Greg successfully used the sentence 
counting technique and modified it as 
he worked. To find a word at the end 
of the paragraph, he said: “| know, I'll 
do it backwards. It's the 2nd to the last 
sentence.” 


On longer sentences, he identified a 
criterion relating to the position of the 
English words relative to the commas. 


When the Esperanto equivalent 

was a phrase, and thus not a word- 
to-word match, Greg reveried to 
stating “I don't know" after two or 
three attempts to isolate the one 
word for which he was looking. The 
following dialogue shows his readiness 
to employ and understand further 
strategies that were originally hidden 
by his indifferent responses. 


Teacher: Now we have a 
whole sentence. This one is 
tougher. What do you think the 
answer is? 


Greg: | don’t know. 


Teacher: How many words are 
there in the English sentence? 


Greg: (counting) Eight. (He 
then immediately begins 

to count the words in the 
Esperanto sentence.) Six. Some 
of them can be put together 
like “sit down.” (referring to a 
previous item.) 


Teacher: | think you're onto 
something. Keep going. 


Greg continued to make inferences 
based on criteria other fhan sentence 
position alone. He suggested that 
“standing, too” could be re-worded 
as “also standing.” Therefore, the 
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Esperanto word beginning with “st” 
could mean “standing,” although it 
was the last word in the Esperanto 
sentence. Greg continued to apply 
and infer certain syntactical and 
grammatical rules once the teacher 
acknowledged that he was “onto 
something.” His teacher reasoned 
that Greg perceives himself as 
wasting time, and as allowing himself 
to be hurt, when he perseveres on 
assignments that are returned to him 
highly corrected. Because Greg’s 
concepts about himself, like other 
conceptualizations, are influenced by 
the feedback he receives from others, 
his lack of progress in Spanish class 
seems to have more to do with his 
graphic skills (unconventional spelling 
and cryptic sentences}, coupled with 
low self-esteem, than an inability to 
successfully reason out the translation 
process. 


... Greg wasn't initially willing to take 
risks when confronted with problem for 
which he had no immediate solution. 
However, when he was offered ways 
of modifying his own strategies, he 
appeared more willing to take risks 
and reveal his thought processes 

... Greg has been in a number of 
classrooms with many “right” answers, 
and he hasn't often known many 

of those answers. Greg's Spanish 
teacher doubts that he takes his own 
thinking very seriously. Indeed, when 
periodically given feedback focused 
on the particular task at hand, Greg 
often chooses not to engage himself in 
dialogue. 


Many factors are involved in Greg’s 
functioning, several of which may 
be far beyond that which the school 
can affect. However, when Greg 
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was presented with nonjudgmental 
feedback that implicitly valued his 
ideas and comments, he appeared 
willing to take risks and engage in the 
task. It's important to note here that, 
in the process of assessing Greg's 
understanding of language constructs, 
the teacher was also able tohelo  _ 
Greg learn about some of those same 
constructs. Assessment and teaching 
merged in service to the learner." 
(Brooks, pg. 88-91) 


No Praise, No Blame, Just Evidence 


",. when feedback is specific and 
relates to a learner's intent, the learner 
does not feel anger, fear, or loss of 
self-esteem. Learners of all ages crave 
such feedback because they are put 
in @ position to recognize what they 
have done and they are empowered 
to decide what they want to do 
about it in light of their own objectives. 
Students can accept even the most 
sobering and difficult feedback if it is 
stripped of all subjective and blaming 
value judgment and cast in terms of 
their aim. Why? Because the teacher 
is taking the time to understand and 
make careful observations about their 
work and their intent, perhaps even 
more than they cid!... 


Most students never get this kind 

of vital feedback. We too quickly 

tell them that an answer is correct 

or incorrect. Or we jump to giving 
advice. Or we spot a mistake, apply a 


label to it in the margin, and move on. 


.. All these strategies overlook the vital 
moment of genuine learning when the 
learner sees his or her work through 
the assessor's eyes and understands 

a mistake as a mistake, of a particular 
kind and cause. The moment when 
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the student understands why some 
part of his or her work is a mistake is 
entirely different from the moment 
when the student perceives that 

the teacher does not like that part 
of the work. In the second case the 
teacher understands the mistake but 
the student does not. If students are 
to see mistakes as mistakes, we must 
confront them with clear feedback 
and constantly ask them to self-assess . 
.." (Wiggins, 1998, pg. 50 -— 53) 


Resources 


Brooks, Jacqueline Grennon and 
Brooks, Martin G. (1993) In search 
of understanding: the case for 
the constructivist classroom, 
Alexandria, VA: ASCD 


Wiggins, Grant. (1998) Educative 
assessment: designing assessments 
to inform and improve student 
Performance. Swan Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 


Wiggins, Grant. (2004) “Assessment 
as Feedback.” http/www. 
newhorizonsw.org/sirategies/ 
assess/wiggins.htm. 
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The On-going Challenge of Assessment 


@ ur current approach to assessment 
of learning does not help all 
children and young people keep 

on learning! In the past 20 years, 

we've seen a tremendous increase 

in assessment of learning to provide 
information about and evidence of 
achievement for public reporting. 
Decision-makers in education spend 
thousands of dollars to demonstrate that 
they are accountable for educating the 
students in their jurisdiction. Numerous 
tests are designed and subsequently 
written by children and young people. 
Tests are graded and scaled. Scores 

are compiled and compared. Results 
are promoted or parried. Yet, in all of 
this assessment of learning, are children 
and young people learning more and 
encouraged ito further their learning, 

or are we becoming so mesmerized by 
numerical results that education is being 
reduced to ‘schooling,’ (i.e. doing well 
on tests and getting high scores) ? 


In a recent article, Stiggins reminds 
educators that while assessment of 
learning is needed for discovering the 
state of things it is not very helpful in 
fostering and stimulating further learning. 
If schools want fo promote greater 
learning it would be better to focus on 
assessment for learning. When principals 
and teachers assess for learning they: 


¢ become assessment literate, and 
design assessment activities and 
scoring methods that accurately 
reflect what students achieved; 

¢ understand and articulate the 
achievement targets to be 
reached; 

* inform students about learning 
goals in terms that they 
understand; 

* translate classroom assessment 
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Robert Koole 
The LINK 26:1 
(October 2002) p. 3 


results into descriptive 
feedback that provides 
examples on how to 
improve; 

* use assessment fo build 
student confidence in 
themselves as learners 
and help them take 


Some students approach 
tests with a strong personal 
academic history and an 
expectation of success. 


Other students approach 


responsibility for their own tests with a weak personal 
academic history and an 


learning; . expectation of very painful 
* engage students inregular _ failure. 


self-assessment to reveal 
growth over time, and; 

* actively involve students in 
communicating with their 
teacher and families about 
their learning. 


“Assessments of learning provide 
information only once a year. 

.. They can reflect large-group 
increases or decreases on an 
annual basis, and they can 

serve as gatekeepers for high- 
stakes decisions. They cannot 
inform the moment-by-moment, 
day-to-day and week-to-week 
instructional decisions faced by 
Students and feachers seeking to 
manage the learning process as 
it unfolds. They cannot diagnose 
student needs during learning, tell 
students what siudy tactics are or 
are not working, or keep parents 
informed about how to support 
the work of their children.” (see R. 
Stiggins, 2002. “Assessment crisis: 
the absence of assessment for 
learning” Phi Delfa Kappan 83:10 
p. 758-765) 
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Assessment OF, FOR, and AS Learning 


Assessment OF learning occurs through the periodic assessments teachers and 
schools use to verify that students did or did not meet prescribed academic 
achievement standards. Assessment of learning involves gathering evidence of 


learning, interpreting the results, and making judgments. The results of assessment 


of learning are often reported in terms of a score of some type. 


Assessment FOR learning is about supporting learning and teaching in the 
classroom. It includes all those activities that provide information about how 
learning ts or is not occurring during the process of teaching and learning. 
Assessment for learning occurs when teachers and students use the results of that 
information to make timely modifications in the teaching and learning activities. 


Teachers engage in assessment for learning when they: 


Student engagement in assessment for learning becomes assessment AS learning 


Pretest before a unit of study and adjust instruction for individuals or for 
the group 


Share criteria for success with students 
Provide rich, descriptive, and timely feedback student efforts 


Revise instructional plans as they determine which students need more 
practice 


Involve students in formative assessments 


Reflect on the effectiveness of their instructional strategies 


when they: 


Learn to use assessment information to set goals 

Help define learning intentions and success criteria 

Make learning decisions related to their own improvement 
Develop an understanding of what quality work looks like 
Self-assess 


Communicate their status and progress toward established learning goals 


When engaged in assessment as learning, students build knowledge of 


themselves as learners, become more aware of how they learn, and grow to take 


more responsibility for their learning. 


Teachers can help equip students for student-involved assessment by: 


Asking students to discern attributes of good performance perhaps by 
analyzing teacher-supplied samples of strong student performances 


Providing scoring guidelines that students will use to evaluate real work 
samples, including their own 


Asking student to use the language of the scoring guide. to identify their 
areas of strength and set goals for improvement 


“Unfortunately, iargely abse 
from the traditional classroo 
assessment environment 

is the use of assessment as 
a tool to promote greater 
student achievement 
(Shepard, 2000). In general, 
the teacher teaches and 
then tests. The teacher and 
class move on, leaving 
unsuccessful students, those 
who might not learn at the 
established pace and within 
a fixed timeframe, to finish 
low in the rank order. This 
assessment model is founde 
on two outdated beliefs: 
that to increase learning 

we should increase student 
anxiety and that compariso 
with more successful peers 
will motivate low performers 
to do better.” 


Stiggins and Chappuis, 20 


“We achieve excellence in 
classroom assessment wher 
we balance a continuous 
array of assessmenis used 
to help students learn 
(assessment FOR learning) 
with periodic assessments 
used to verify that they did, 
in fact, meet prescribed 
academic achievement 
standards (assessment OF 
learning). 


Stiggins, 2C 
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e Asking students to revise anonymous work samples 


*« Giving students the opportunity to create practice tests or test iterns 
based on their understanding of the essential concepts/learning goals in 
Q unit 


“Eventually, we want students to be able to direct their own learning. Yet if often 
seems unclear just how students will achieve this goal. Assessment for learning 
helps students become self-directed learners by developing their self-assessment 
skills. The principles of assessment for learning are interrelated: Just as involving 
students in the assessment process helps make assessment more like instruction, 
students need to learn to self-assess so that they can use the descriptive 
feedback from teachers to its best advantage.” (Stiggins and Chappuis, 2002) 


“Educators open the door to using assessment in more productive ways when 
they acknowledge that students respond differently to the use of test scores as 
threats of punishment or promises of reward. Those who succeed keep striving; 
those who fail may give up. By contrast, most students respond positively to 
classroom assessment environments that support success rather than simple 
measure it.” (Stiggins and Chappuis, 2002) 


Chappuis, S. and Stiggins, R. 2002. “Classroom assessment for learning”, 
Educational Leadership.vol. 60: No. | 


Stiggins, R. 2005. Student involved assessment for learning, fourth edition. Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Pearson. 


Assessment Training Institute - http://www.assessmentinst.com/ 
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